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An  Editorial . . 


DEBT  TOKENS 


Money  or  debt  tokens  play  an  important  part  in 
the  lives  of  people  in  a  civilized  country.  Our  coun- 
try being  the  most  highly  developed  so  far  as  in- 
dustrial production  is  concerned,  we  are  the  most 
interdependent  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Since  this  medium  of  exchange  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part  let  us  examine  how  it  changes  us. 

Money  disrupts  our  thinking  processes  so  much 
that  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  any  objective 
thinking.  Whenever  any  improvement  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  is  brought  into  the  open,  the  immedi- 
ate reaction  is  not  whether  it  will  benefit  or  im- 
prove the  situation  of  the  people  in  an  area  or 
whether  the  proposal  will  not  be  beneficial,  but 
'how  much  profit  am  I  going  to  make  from  the 
deal?'  or  'how  much  is  it  going  to  cost  me?'  Often 
times  the  answer  to  the  guestions  is  reflected  by  his 
support  or  opposition  to  the  proposed  change.  For 
instance,  let  us  say  a  modern  6-lane  elevated  high- 
way between  two  cities  thirty  miles  apart  to  relieve 
traffic  congestion  is  proposed.  The  fellow  selling  the 
materials  for  making  this  masonry  structure  is  really 
pushing  the  proposal;  while  the  man  who  has  a 
shop  along  the  old  highway  might  have  a  much 
different  opinion  about  the  proposed  project. 

The  interferences  that  money  causes  in  our  age 
are  overwhelming.  The  whole  of  our  society  is 
geared  to  spending  less  if  society  is  to  benefit  from 
the  expenditure;  but  where  the  whole  of  society  will 
not  benefit  proportionately,  then  we  find  that  some 
men  have  to  fight  in  expensive  wars  while  others 
(the  chiselers)  reap  handsome  monetary  reward. 

Pacing  the  Economy 

In  our  everyday  living  habits  we  find  that  our 
pecuniary  wage  always  dictates  what  guality  ar- 
ticle we  might  be  able  to  acguire.  Knowing  this 
shortcoming  of  the  people  in  a  scarcity  economy, 
a  wide  variety  of  qualities  and  limitations  on  func- 
tion of  product  appear  on  the  market  ready  for  the 
suckers  to  bite  on  the  bait.  Most  often  the  income 
dictates  lower  quality  and  lesser  function.    So  we 


are  sold  on  the  'merits'  of  the  economy,  having  to 
sacrifice  because  the  economy  is  paced  by  busi- 
ness, politics  and  the  ecclesiastic  hierarchy. 

The  idiotic  salesmanship  we  have  today  turns 
one's  stomach.  How  many  times  have  you  been 
frustrated  because  the  salesman  didn't  know  his 
product?  Unless  the  company  finds  it  necessary  to 
school  the  salesperson  about  the  product,  he  doesn't 
care  to  know  the  product  if  he  can  convince  the 
customer  by  flowery  talk;  for  the  thing  he  is  inter- 
ested in  is  the  number  of  customers  registered  on 
his  salesbook.  Often  poorer  goods,  dressed  up  by 
adding  flashy  paint  or  chrome  strips,  bring  a  higher 
'take,'  so  he  pushes  these  items  rather  than  the  high 
quality  product  which  most  of  us  have  to  pass  up. 
Thus,  the  salesman  is  primarily  interested  in  profit 
and  secondarily  in  the  service  to  his  customers. 
(Turn  to  Page  20) 
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SEATTLE'S  ALASKAN  WAY  VIADUCT 

The  double-deck  expressway  located  be- 
tween the  wharf  and  the  business  district 
stands  55  feet  above  the  ground  allowing  the 
railroad  to  run  under  it  to  supply  nearby  ware- 
houses. The  total  length  of  the  project  is  2.43 
miles  including  the  Battery  Street  subway 
which  connects  the  expressway  on  the  south 
and  Aurora  Avenue  on  the  north.  The  43  feet 
between  the  columns  allows  three  lanes  of 
traffic  on  each  deck.  Steel  H-piles  from  52  to 
70  feet  long  were  driven  into  the  beach  con- 
taining buried  logs  and  other  refuse.  Connect- 
ing ramps  will  be  added  to  allow  traffic  from 
the  downtown  section  access  to  the  express- 
way. 

Photo  Courtesy  of  City  of  Seattle 
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Twin  Keys  to  Progress 


"Just  as  most  of  the  jobs  in  industry  today  have  outgrown  our  muscles,  more 
and  more  of  them  are  outgrowing  our  brains.  Human  reactions  simply  are 
not  fast  enough  to  control  much  of  our  equipment  today  and  with  what  we 
can  see  in  the  future,  adequate  manual  control  will  be  out  of  the  question 
for  most  of  our  machines.' 


In  less  than  200  years  the  United  States,  with 
less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  world's  population,  has 
acquired  46  per  cent  of  the  electric  power,  60  per 
cent  of  the  steel  capacity,  33  per  cent  of  the  rail- 
roads, 80  per  cent  of  the  automobiles,  60  per  cent 
of  the  telephone  and  telegraphic  facilities,  and  92 
per  cent  of  the  world's  bathtubs.  We  alone  use 
50  per  cent  of  the  rubber,  35  per  cent  of  the 
tanned  leather,  a  quarter  of  all  the  cotton,  more 
than  a  third  of  the  wool,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  coffee. 

Though  these  facts  are  fairly  well  known,  we 
quote  them  from  an  article  in  the  magazine  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
ginemen  (Jan.  1953)  entitled  'Paul  Bunyan  Was 
a  Piker.'  These  figures,  and  others,  were  used  in 
an  attempt  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  mate- 
rials handling  job  in  this  country,  and  the  writer's 
conclusion,  that  'Paul  Bunyan  was  a  Piker,'  was 
most  logical  in  view  of  the  facts  presented.  How- 
ever, it  stopped  far  short  of  indicating  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  situation  pictured. 

As  Mr.  Sollenberger  pointed  out,  materials 
handling  is  an  all-pervading  factor  of  our  present 
social  picture,  affecting  every  phase  of  our  indi- 
vidual and  collective  activities  and  operations, 
but  he  views  it  from  the  angle  of  the  business 
man,  with  primary  emphasis  on  the  'cost'  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  and  on  the  greater  profits  to  be 
made  from  improved  methods.  A  materials  han- 
dling cost  is  involved  in  industry  whenever  an 
object  or  a  material  is  moved,  shoved,  lifted, 
rolled,    adjusted,    or   merely   touched,    and    each 


operation  presents  an  opportunity  either  to  save 
on  costs  or  to  make  a  positive  profit.  Mr.  Sollen- 
berger says  that  'mechanized  production'  and 
'mechanized  handling'  are  'twin  keys  to  a  better 
world.'  Technocracy  would  change  the  second 
term  to  'mechanized  distribution,'  and  would  add 
that  it  is  imperative  that  these  'keys'  shall  be 
under  unrestricted  scientific  controls  if  we  are  to 
survive. 

According  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
power  developed  by  human  muscles  costs  on 
the  average  around  ten  dollars  per  horsepower- 
hour.  A  horsepower-hour  is  equal  to  0.7457  kilo- 
watt hour,  and  a  kilowatt  hour  can  be  bought 
for  only  a  few  cents.  With  respect  to  the  energy 
involved,  or  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done 
by  each,  the  ratio  between  the  kilowatt-hour  and 
the  man-hour  is  approximately  26  to  1.  With  the 
former  selling  at  less  than  four  cents  and  the  lat- 
ter at  up  to  two  dollars  or  more,  naturally  the 
progressive  businessman  has  not  been  slow  to 
see  the  advantage  to  him  of  installing  new  and 
better  equipment  to  cut  his  own  materials  han- 
dling costs. 

This  trend  seems  to  have  been  started  back  in 
1791,  when  Oliver  Evans  obtained  a  patent  on 
machinery  for  his  grist  mill  —  machinery  with 
which,  as  he  then  advertised,  'the  grain  and 
meal  are  carried  from  one  story  to  another,  or 
from  one  part  of  the  same  story  to  another,  the 
meal  is  cooled;  and  the  bolting  hoppers  are  at- 
tended by  machinery  which  is  moved  entirely  by 
the  power  of  the  mill,  and  lessens  the  expense 
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of  attendance  at  least  one-half.'  Evans  used  in  his 
mill  a  system  of  bucket  elevators,  screw  conveyors 
and  belt  conveyors,  the  basic  principles  of  which 
have  not  been  changed  from  that  day  to  this;  but 
we  have  since  been  busily  developing  and  improv- 
ing the  techniques  of  handling  materials  mechani- 
cally, in  milling  and  in  all  other  lines  of  industry. 

Farming  is  primarily  a  job  of  materials  handling, 
with  Mother  Nature  the  only  'processor'  involved 
Farmers  are  reported  to  spend  around  $20  million 
annually  for  conveyors  alone,  and  the  mechanical 
and  electrical  power  available  to  the  farmer  is  ten 
times  that  available  to  all  other  industry.  Mr.  Sol- 
lenberger  says, 

The  toast  you  ate  this  morning  is  purely  the 
result  of  materials  handling  on  the  farm, 
through  the  elevator,  through  the  flour  mill 
where  its  physical  form  was  changed,  through 
distribution  and  warehousing  to  the  baker,  to 
the  corner  grocery,  through  your  kitchen  right 
up  to  where  you  swallowed  it,  and  then  your 
own  materials  handling  system  took  over. 

A  long  series  of  handling  operations  is  involved 
in  converting  the  steer  on  a  western  range  into 
meat  for  human  consumption,  and  each  operation 
adds  to  the  money  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  giant 
construction  industry  is  at  least  90  per  cent  mate- 
rials handling,  but  a  lot  of  it  is  still  done  by  more 
primitive  methods. 

Old  Archimedes  recognized  a  mterials  handling 
job  when  he  saw  it.  He  invented  the  screw  con- 
veyor to  lift  irrigation  water,  and  he  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  possibilities  that  he  once  said, 
'Give  me  a  fulcrum,  a  lever  long  enough,  and  a  place 


to  stand,  and  I'll  move  the  world.'  There  would  be 
no  point  in  moving  the  world,  but  moving  its  in- 
habitants is  another  matter:  transporting  people  is 
really  a  big  handling  job.  Today,  thousands  of 
conveyors  are  handling  millions  of  people  daily, 
for  the  escalator  or  moving  stairway  is  but  a  form 
of  mechanical  conveyor,  as  is  also  the  elevator. 

Horizontal  transportation  by  moving  sidewalk 
conveyors  is  an  even  simpler  proposition.  New  York 
City  is  seriously  considering  the  installation  of  a 
conveyor  system  to  replace  the  Times  Square- 
Grand  Central  shuttle  subway  trains  and  the  un- 
holy crush  which  occurs  every  day  during  the  rush 
hours.  Cleveland  is  contemplating  a  five-block-long 
passenger  conveyor  under  Euclid  Avenue  from 
Public  Square  to  Playhouse  Square,  at  present  the 
most  congested  length  of  sidewalk  in  the  city.  It 
is  typical  of  Price  System  operation  that  merchants 
are  already  planning  for  underground  show  win- 
dows and  entrances.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  $11 
million. 

Even  Congress  was  about  to  get  into  the  act 
when  the  'police  action'  in  Korea  broke  out.  Under 
serious  consideration  at  that  time  was  a  conveyor 
to  run  from  the  two  House  Office  Buildings  under 
Independence  Avenue  and  terminate  at  the  House 
of  Representatives  —  to  rest  the  feet  of  our  poor 
weary  congressmen. 

The  military,  too,  is  said  to  be  studying  the  use 
of  conveyors  for  front  line  supply,  in  order  to  free 
more  men  for  the  fighting  line.  Since  logistics  is 
largely  materials  handling  and  the  planning  for 
materials  handling,  between  the  electronic  brains 
and  the  mechanized  handling  equipment  we  may 


Photo  Courtesy  of  The  Milwaukee  Road 

A  great  deal  of  the  materials  handling  is  done  by  the  railroads.  Much  of  this  function  is 
done  by  Diesel-Electric  trains  such  as  shown  above. 
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expect  to  see  'mechanized  logistics'  take  over,  with 
comparatively  few  people  in  charge,  thus  making 
more  of  our  young  men  'expendable'  as  Crusaders 
for  Freedom. 

There  are  already  in  operation  today  assembly 
lines  in  which  electronic  brains  plan  the  endless 
combinations  which  may  be  assembled  into  a  vari- 
ety of  completed  products.  In  one  automobile  plant 
such  brains  handle  the  calculations  for  14,000  pos- 
sible combinations  of  body  style,  color,  trim,  and 
accessories  at  the  rate  of  6000  computations  per 
hour — all  without  error.  Then  other  brains  pace  and 
coordinate  the  whole  system  of  42  conveyors  in  a 
single  gigantic  machine  controlled  entirely  by  a 
single  dial  calibrated  in  'cars  per  hour." 

Needless   to   say,   such  operations   as   this   bring 
about  an  ever  greater  and  greater  degree  of  tech- 
nological  disemployment,   current   business   propa- 
ganda  denying   that   fact   notwithstanding.   Add  to 
this    the   accelerating    increase    in   population    and 
some   of   the  author's   observations   are  quite   pre- 
posterous, even  though  he  does  state  factually  that, 
'Just  as  most  of  the  jobs  in  industry  today  have 
outgrown  our  muscles,  more  and  more  of  them 
are   outgrowing   our   brains.   Human   reactions 
simply  are  not  fast  enough  to  control  much  of 
our  equipment  today   and  with  what  we   can 
see  in  the  future,  adequate  manual  control  will 
be  out  of  the  question  for  most  of  our  machines.' 
Mr.  Sollenberger  stands  in  awe  of  the  vital  role 
mechanized  production  and  handling  have  played 
in   our   national  development,   claiming  that   'none 
of  this  would  have  been  possible  if  American  in- 
dustry had  not  been  able  to  move  materials  quickly 
and  cheaply  to  the  places  where  they  could  best 
be  utilized.'  In  other  words,  he  recognizes  that  most 
of  our  gains  are  due  to  the  increasing  use  of  mod- 
ern technology;  but,  he  gives  the  credit  to  industry 
instead    of    to   the    technologists   who   actually    de- 
veloped it.  The  following  statement  is  typical,  and 
we  quote  it  because  it  reflects  so  clearly  the  'propa- 
ganda line'  being  used  so  extensively  by  business 
interests  today: 

Every  time  your  pulse  beats,  a  new  mouth  to 
be  fed,  a  new  body  to  be  clothed  is  born  into 
the  world,  and  there  is  no  stronger  argument 
for  Communism  than  hunger  and  cold.*  Indus- 
try and  agriculture  the  world  over  must  ex- 
pand   and   must   increase    their    productivity    if 


the  free  nations  are  to  provide  one  of  the  two 
things  I  believe  essential  to  freedom  —  that 
every  individual  must  have  a  fighting  chance 
to  create  security  for  himself  and  his  family. 
The  other  thing,  recognition  of  the  individual, 
is  something  that  management  is  going  to  have 
to  provide  and  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to 
that  one.  However,  management  had  better 
give  it  some  pretty  serious  thought  if  it  expects 
to  manage  much  longer. 

Add  to  these  facts  the  job  we  still  have  to  do 
in  our  own  industrial  economy  where  we  have 
a  net  gain  of  a  new  resident  every  thirteen 
seconds  and  I  doubt  if  I  have  to  do  much  more 
selling  on  the  idea  that  intelligently  planned 
"mechanized  production'  and  'mechanized  han- 
dling' can  be  the  twin  keys  to  a  better  world. 
I  hardly  need  add,  either,  that  the  man  who 
knows  how  to  handle  materials  cheaply,  quickly 
and  efficiently  is  a  key  man  in  our  life  today. 

With  the  final  statement  Technocracy  is  in  full 
and  complete  accord.  For  the  author's  confession 
of  ignorance  as  to  how  management  can  expect  to 
manage  much  longer  to  provide  'recognition  of  the 
individual,   we   offer  our  sympathy.   Moreover,   we 


*  Could  this  mean  that  the  author  thinks  Communism  is  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  hunger  and  cold? — Ed. 


This   link    in    the    transportation    system    is    bringing    the   raw 
material  to  the  processing  plant. 
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offer  also  the  only  possible  answer — namely,  that  it 
can't. 

The  time  is  long  gone  when  men  could  gain  'in- 
dividual recognition'  by  reason  of  their  daily  per- 
formance in  the  production  line,  which  is  where  the 
vast  majority  of  men  and  women  today  make  their 
individual  contribution  to  society.  How  much  indi- 
viduality can  be  expressed  through  the  act  of  fitting 
a  bolt  into  the  proper  hole  in  an  intricate  piece  of 
machinery?  The  fact  that  perhaps  one  man  in  a 
thousand  has  the  inherent  capacity  to  design  the 
machinery  does  not  alter  the  situation  of  the  other 
999,  who  lack  that  capacity;  who,  under  the  Price 
System,  will  have  less  and  less  opportunity  to  de- 
velop it  as  electronic  robots  take  over  for  manage- 
ment. 

Competitive  individuality  is  losing  out  in  many 
other  lines  today  also.  Woe  to  the  teacher  who 
today  dares  to  express  any  individuality  of  thought! 
And  consider  what  would  happen  to  a  nurse  who 
decided  to  express  her  individuality  by  altering  the 
doctor's  prescribed  dosage  of  medicine  for  her  pa- 
tient. No,  it  is  not  in  the  line  of  the  daily  perform- 
ance of  prescribed  duties  that  opportunities  for  ex- 
pression of  individuality  are  to  be  found.  Once  the 
most  efficient  procedure  for  any  operation  has  been 
established  it  is  imperative  that  such  procedure 
shall  be  followed  until  such  time  as  research  (by 
those  qualified  and  trained  to  carry  on  research) 
has  discovered  an  improved  process  or  formula  and 
that  process  or  formula  has  been  first  proved  and 


then  scientifically  established  in  the  flow  line  of 
production  or  distribution.  There  are  exceptions 
today,  of  course,  but  not  in  the  field  of  large-scale 
mechanized  production;  and  because  our  social 
mechanism  is  today  geared  to  large-scale  opera- 
tions, our  social  controls  likewise  must  be  geared 
to  that  scale.  Anything  and  everything  that  inter- 
feres with  the  smooth,  scientific  operation  of  our 
flowlines  of  production  and  distribution  must  be 
eliminated.  And  that  includes  man-hours,  for  (and 
we  repeat  the  author's  own  statement),  'Human 
reactions  simply  are  not  fast  enough  to  control 
much  of  our  equipment  today  and  with  what  we 
can  see  in  the  future,  adequate  manual  control  will 
be  out  of  the  question  for  most  of  our  machines.' 

Individual  Expression 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  that  man  must  give  up 
any  hope  of  achieving  individuality  of  expression. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Technocracy's  design  of  opera- 
tion for  the  proposed  Technate  of  North  America 
offers  the  widest  possible  scope  for  such  expression, 
far  beyond  anything  that  could  possibly  be  achieved 
under  the  restrictions  of  the  Price  System.  Tech- 
nocracy would  use  'mechanized  production'  and 
'mechanized  distribution,'  truly  the  'twin  keys  to  a 
better  world,'  to  provide  the  highest  possible  stand- 
ard of  living,  not  only  for  the  one-in-a-hundred, 
but  also  for  the  ninety-and-nine — a  level  from  which 
all  will  have  unlimited  opportunity  to  soar  to  what- 
ever heights  of  individual  accomplishment  their  in- 


This  DC-6B  carries  58  passengers.  6000  pounds  of  air  mail  and  cargo  across  the  continent 

in  less  than  10  hours. 
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The  ferry  Chinook  is  capable  of  carrying  100  passenger  cars  per  trip  across  Puget  Sound 

and  the  Straits  of  San  De  Fuca. 
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Mechanization  of  loading  devices  has  accelerated  the  movement  of  goods  to  the 
processor  and  to  the  consumer. 


herent  and  fully  developed  capacities  and  capabili- 
ties may  allow.  No  longer  will  men  have  to  struggle 
against  each  other  for  a  tenuous  foothold  on  inse- 
curity. From  a  firm  foundation  of  lifelong  security 
for  all  they  will  vie  with  each  other  for  opportuni- 
ties to  raise  the  standard  ever  higher,  giving   full 
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recognition  and  honor  to  any  indiivdual  who  suc- 
ceeds in  making  life  finer  and  fuller  for  all  of  his 
fellows. 

'Paul   Bunyan  Was  a   Piker.'   Yes.   But  why  stop 

(Turn  to  Page  16) 
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^HE  gradual  encroachment  of  automatic  machin- 
'  ery  on  the  function  of  mankind  and  its  social 
significance  is  no  novelty.  For  a  considerable  period 
toward  the  end  of  the  past  century  Samuel  Butler 
had  been  preaching  that  the  machines  were  en- 
dowed with  a  sort  of  pseudo-life  of  their  own,  and 
that  they  were  destined  to  develop  this  pseudo-life 
into  a  rather  complete  life,  and  to  struggle  with 
mankind  for  the  control  of  human  destiny.  This  was 
in  a  large  measure  intended  as  a  figure  of  speech, 
even  though  it  was  expressed  by  a  very  imagina- 
tive and  intuitive  man,  whose  figures  of  speech  pos- 
sessed such  vitality  that  they  were  often  conjectural 
statements  about  the  future  rather  than  mere  meta- 
phors. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  at  the  time  at  which 
Butler  was  writing,  and  even  at  the  much  earlier 
time  at  which  he  was  forming  his  ideas,  machines 
were  much  less  than  they  have  since  become,  and 
were  primarily  devices  for  replacing  human  power 
and  energy — mere  extensions  of  his  arms — rather 
than  what  they  have  since  become;  devices  with  a 
modicum  of  discriminatory  judgment  of  their  own. 
It  is  true  that  the  seeds  of  modern  servomechanisms 
were  already  in  Watt's  ball  governor  for  the  steam 
engine,  and  that  James  Clerk  Maxwell  had  given 
an  adequate  and  very  modern  theory  of  this  in 
1868.  It  is  also  true  that  the  beginnings  of  the  tech- 
nique of  computing  machines  had  existed  for  two 
centuries,  and  that  Babbage  had  started  an  elabo- 
rate and  flexible  program  of  mechanical  computa- 
tion. Yet,  neither  the  servomechanism  nor  the  com- 
puting machine  could  be  more  than  a  sporadically 
useful  device  until  'the  ripening  of  the  modern  tech- 
niques of  electrical  control  and  amplification,  both 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  such  devices  as  the 
vacuum  tube,  with  its  simplicity  of  structure,  its 
cheapness,  and  its  extreme  economy  of  power. 

For  it  was  just  because  of  a  lack  of  devices  of 
those  properties  which  the  vacuum  tube  possesses, 
that  the  ambitious  and  mathematically  well-thought- 
out  attempt  of  Babbage  came  to  grief.  Babbage,  for 
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all  his  intelligence,  was  not  a  mechanical  genius. 
His  apparatus  consisted  in  long  trains  of  gears 
meshing  with  gears;  and  the  frictional  forces  were 
multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  the  device  soon 
became  too  stiff  to  move.  It  is  true  that  these  diffi- 
culties can  be  overcome  up  to  a  certain  point;  and 
Pascal  was  already  aware  of  this  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  does  not  appear  that  Babbage  was  aware 
either  of  the  extent  of  these  difficulties  or  of  the 
means  by  which  they  could  be  overcome. 

The  first  really  good  tryout  of  long  chains  of  con- 
trol mechanisms  dependent  sequentially  upon  one 
another  has  taken  place  in  the  construction  of  high- 
speed digital  computing  machines.  While  the  earli- 
est models  of  these  were  primarily  on  a  mechanical 
basis,  they  have  been  so  far  superseded  in  speed 
by  electronic  machines  of  comparable  reliability 
that  the  mechanical  devices,  except  for  very  special 
purposes,  are  on  the  verge  of  obsolescence.  We 
thus  possess  a  well-developed  technique  of  devices 
which  make  yes-or-no  decisions  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
vious decisions  according  to  a  scheme  given  in  ad- 
vance, and  we  must  consider  other  devices  of  this 
sort  as  well  within  the  range  of  possibility. 

All  this  was  not  to  be  thought  of  at  the  time  of 
Butler.  It  is  only  by  a  profound  act  on  intuition  that 
he  was  able  to  dream  of  what  we  may  call  the  sec- 
ond industrial  revolution;  the  revolution  which  re- 
places, not  merely  the  human  being  as  a  source  of 
energy,  but  the  human  mind  as  a  source  of  low- 
level  decisions,  by  manufactured  instruments.  I 
have  commented  repeatedly  on  the  fact  that  the 
human  brain  also  has  an  aspect,  in  which  it  seems 
to  operate  by  decisions  of  a  yes-or-no  character, 
which  are  also  based  on  previous  decisions. 

In  calling  the  public  attention  to  this  very  vital 
parallelism  between  the  brain  and  the  computing 
machine,  I  have  opened  a  veritable  Pandora's  box. 
My  statement  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning, 
not  only  (as  I  have  claimed)  that  we  are  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  automatic  factory,  in 
which  the  functions  of  the  routine  worker  are  taken 
over  by  electronic  devices,  but  'that  we  are  in  sight 
of  a  new  era,  in  which  the  translation  from  speech 
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to  writing,  the  translation  from  writing  to  speech, 
the  translation  from  one  language  to  another,  and 
the  functions  of  the  file  clerk  and  librarian,  and  of 
other  custodians  of  information,  which  is  to  be  made 
readily  available  to  all,  shall  take  place  without 
human  intervention. 

In  this  expectation,  I  think  that  our  gadget-con- 
scious public  has  shown  an  unawareness  of  the 
special  advantages  and  special  disadvantages  of 
electronic  machinery,  as  compared  with  the  human 
brain.  The  number  of  switching  devices  in  the  hu- 
man brain  vastly  exceeds  the  number  in  any  com- 
puting machine  yet  developed,  or  even  thought  of, 
for  design  in  the  near  future.  The  volume  of  the 
smallest  tube  is  millions,  or  even  billions  the  volume 
of  a  neuron;  and  the  neuron  probably  represents  far 
more  than  a  single  switching  device.  Even  when 
the  transister  is  so  perfected  that  we  can  make  a 
satisfactory  computing  machine  out  of  transisters 
instead  of  vacuum  tubes,  we  shall  still  be  far  from 
the  compact  and  manifold  complexity  of  the  brain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vacuum  tube  already  has 
far  outstripped  the  corresponding  nervous  mecha- 
nism in  speed,  and  probably  in  reliability  of  action. 
This  power  of  the  vacuum  tube  to  work  on  a  time 
scale  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  brain,  gives 
back  to  the  computing  machine  a  measure  of  the 
efficiency  lost  by  its  coarser  spatial  grain. 

There  are  certain  parts  of  a  computing  machine 
in  which  we  do  not  yet  see  how  we  can  buy  the 
eguivalent  of  its  spatial  inferiority  by  paying  for  this 
with  its  advantages  in  speed.  Computing  machines 
and  brains  alike  store  information;  but  the  storage 
of  information  in  the  best  computing  machine  yet 
thought  of  does  not  compare  with  that  of  the  brain. 
Thus  the  brain  is  at  its  best  in  the  performance  of 
operations  involving  a  great  deal  of  stored  informa- 
tion and  a  very  complex  synthesis  of  this  informa- 
tion. The  computing  machine  or  factory-control  ma- 
chine, on  the  other  hand,  is  at  its  best  in  the  speedy 
and  accurate  performance  of  relatively  simple  oper- 
ations. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  complexity  of  the 
process  of  memory  and  cross  reference  involved  in 
the  most  precise  and  rigid  thinking  in  action  would 
be  greater  than  that  involved  in  our  everyday 
speech.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case.  The 
success  of  the  computing  machine  in  the  treatment 
of  arithmetic  is  in  supreme  contrast  to  our  failure 
to  reduce  moral  and  aesthetic  judgments  to  any 
simple  method  of  coding.  Such  a  book  as  "The 
Aesthetic  Measure"  by  the  late  G.  D.  Birkhoff  shows 


the  feeble  success  of  one  of  the  greatest  analytical 
minds  in  accomplishing  the  rudiments  of  this  task. 
To  be  an  art  critic  requires  a  vast  array  of  cultural 
experience,  historical  knowledge,  and  emotional 
scope  and  integrity.  The  number  of  yes-and-no  de- 
cisions before  it  is  possible  even  to  begin  such  a 
task  is  so  enormously  greater  than  the  number  of 
yes-and-no  decisions  for  the  postulates  of  a  very 
complicated  mathematical  system,  that  all  compari- 
son is  utterly  ridiculous. 

Thus  the  precise  and  accurate  can  be  cleared  up 
with  one  or  two  statements,  whereas  the  vague  and 
emotional  needs  the  whole  experience  of  a  lifetime 
to  evaluate  with  any  authority.  Such  a  simple  state- 
ment as  "John  is  a  good  man"  cannot  be  made  by 
anyone  who  has  not  wide  experience  of  people. 
What  we  ordinarily  take  to  be  the  translation  of  this 
into  another  language  will  very  seldom  answer  to 
the  same  experience  in  all  respects.  We  shall  or- 
dinarily say  that  "a  good  man"  and  "ein  guter 
Mensch"  mean  the  same  thing;  and  they  do  in  so 
far  as  any  equivalent  is  possible  between  words 
based,  respectively,  on  the  mores  of  England  and 
America  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Germany  and 
Austria  on  the  other.  Yet  these  mores,  similar  as  they 
are,  are  not  identical;  and  a  storage  of  the  whole 
code  lies  behind  the  corresponding  word. 

Here  I  have  taken  two  words  which  translate  into 
each  other  as  precisely  as  two  words  can.  In  the 
average  case  the  translatability  of  words  from  one 
language  into  another  is  much  less.  Who  has  not 
sought  for  an  English  equivalent  of  "gemutlichkeit" 
or  for  a  German  equivalent  of  "fair  play"?  The  very 
fact  that  English  borrows  a  word  for  justice  from 
the  milieu  of  the  athletic  field  is  significant;  and 
while  it  may  be  understood  generally  in  the  athleti- 
cized  world  of  the  fifties,  it  could  not  have  had  its 
full  meaning  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  cannot  see,  then,  that  the  machine  for  the  trans- 
lation of  one  language  into  another  is  imminent.  I 
cannot  even  see  that  we  are  near  a  machine,  which 
will  take  in  spoken  language  and  give  out  a  type- 
written text,  or  vice  versa.  These  machines  would  be 
extremely  useful,  one  for  the  deaf  and  one  for  the 
blind.  Those  who  are  very  sanguine  about  the  im- 
mediate future  of  these  machines  do  not  realize 
that  written  and  spoken  English  are  never  exact 
equivalents  of  one  another.  Quite  apart  from  the 
idiosyncracies  of  English  orthography  and  pronun- 
ciation, there  is  no  very  precise  code  by  which  the 
separation  of  words  in  printing,  the  use  of  punctua- 
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tion  and  capitals,  and  the  other  devices  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  writer  or  typist,  can  be  made  equivalent 
to  the  timing  and  intonation  of  speech.  In  general 
the  correspondence  between  speech  and  writing 
must  go  through  an  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  the  written  or  spoken  language. 

Translation  machines  of  any  of  the  sorts  men- 
tioned (except  in  a  very  rudimentary  form)  are 
thus  rather  remote.  They  involve  the  transference 
to  machinery  of  human  values,  human  characteris- 
tics of  learning,  and  the  like,  and  thus  involve  the 
attempts  to  replace  the  brain  by  the  machine  just 
where  the  brain  is  at  its  best  and  the  machine  is  at 
its  worst.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  machines  can  be 
made  to  learn,  and  even  to  evaluate,  but  to  make 
them  learn  and  to  evaluate  after  a  specifically  hu- 
man pattern  involves  much  more  precise  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  system  of  evaluation  and  the 
human  methods  of  learning  than,  I  imagine,  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  constructors  of  cybernetics  ma- 
chines— or  indeed,  of  anyone  else. 

These  same  difficulties  will  militate  against  the 
perfection  of  the  art  of  cataloguing  and  cross-ref- 
erence-making by  machine,  which  has  been  much 
touted  for  some  years  in  some  influential  quarters. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  search  for  the  affinities  of  an 
article,  when  one  classification  has  been  given,  and 
the  affinities  of  this  classification  are  already  recog- 
nized. However,  the  first  true  recognition  of  the  affin- 
ities of  different  subjects  often  requires  an  intellec- 
tual effort  of  high  order.  For  example,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  aware  that  mathematical  epidemiology 
and  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  have  much  in  com- 
mon, once  the  similarity  has  been  pointed  out;  but 
it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  any  extant  machine,  or  any 
to  be  expected  in  the  near  future,  to  recognize  this 
similarity  before  it  has  been  pointed  out.  In  search- 
ing the  literature  for  such  similarities,  it  is  much 
better  to  recognize  that  an  author  is  likely  to  use 
the  same  kit  of  tools  in  different  subjects,  and  to 
link  up  all  the  writings  of  the  authors  who  have 
written  on  one  of  these  subjects,  with  a  critical  eye 
to  the  idea  structure  of  their  writings,  than  to  de- 
pend on  an  existing  subject  index,  no  matter  how 
elaborate.  A  mechanical  cataloguer  will  long  re- 
main as  inferior  to  the  expert  human  cataloguer 
with  scientific  knowledge,  as  a  peg-leg  is  to  the 
flesh-and-bone  article. 

I  bring  up  these  shortcomings  of  the  linguistic 
and  intellectual  use  of  manufactured  apparatus, 
just  because  I  wish  to  define  and  mark  off  these 
fields  in  which  mechanical  apparatus  is  already  the 


competitor  of  the  human  worker,  or  threatens  to  be- 
come the  competitor  in  the  near  future.  The  steam 
engine  soon  became  the  competitor  of  the  galley 
slave,  just  because  the  galley  slave  was  being  used 
in  a  most  uneconomical  manner,  as  a  source  of 
power  and  scarcely  anything  else.  There  still  exist 
factory  tasks  in  which  human  beings  are  used  for 
discrimination  instead  of  for  power,  but  in  which 
this  discrimination  is  on  such  a  low  level  that  it 
represents  an  employment  of  human  faculties  almost 
as  imperfect  and  uneconomical  as  that  of  the  gal- 
ley slave. 

It  does  not  require  the  full  complexity  of  the  hu- 
man organism  to  paste  labels  on  tin  cans,  nor  to 


MY  TWO  CENTS  WORTH: 

When  I  was  a  little  girl.  Aunt  Amy  used 
to  tell  me  to  save  my  money  and  put  it  into 
post  office  savings,  then  when  I  got  older  I 
would  have  money  for  my  old  age  and 
wouldn't  have  to  go  to  the  poor  house.  Of 
course,  I  didn't  save  any  money,  because 
there  were  always  so  many  things  to  spend 
it  on  and  old  age  seemed  an  awful  long 
ways  off.  But  Aunt  Amy  skimped  and  saved 
every  penny  she  could  and  she  bragged 
that  she  had  enough  to  live  on  for  the  rest 
of  her  days. 

But  with  all  the  inflation  and  high  prices 
which  came  along,  her  money  just  disap- 
peared and  now  she  has  to  go  on  relief. 
She  is  broken-hearted.  We  try  to  tell  her 
that  old  people  should  be  taken  care  of;  but 
she  thinks  everybody  ought  to  look  out  for 
themselves  and  that's  what  she  did  all  her 
life,  and  so  she  thinks  it's  kind  of  dishonest 
to  live  on  charity.  Of  course  she  is  older 
than  what  she  figured  on  being,  and  that 
makes  a  difference,  I  guess.  But  as  I  see  it, 
if  they  are  going  to  keep  people  alive  longer 
they  ought  to  find  some  way  of  taking  care 
of  them. 

All  I  know  is,  if  they  don't  take  care  of  me 
when  I  get  old,  instead  of  spending  all  the 
money  on  wars,  I  will  be  an  awful  nuisance 
to  somebody,  because  I  don't  have  any  sav- 
ings, just  debts.  And  I  don't  believe  in  suf- 
fering in  silence,  as  they  say. 

—  Ima  Moron 
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sort  and  pack  spears  of  asparagus.  It  does  not  re- 
quire the  full  complexity  of  the  human  organism  to 
read  the  instruments  in  a  chemical  factory,  and  to 
turn  switches  or  valves  in  accordance  with  a  code 
determined  by  their  readings.  It  does  not  even  re- 
quire a  very  high  and  human  'type  of  labor  to  turn 
a  wrench  and  tighten  one  or  two  bolts  per  car  in 
an  assembly  line.  In  all  these  cases,  the  over-design 
of  the  human  mechanism  used  is  as  gross  as  if  we 
were  to  adjust  the  degree  of  opening  and  closing 
of  a  barn  door  by  an  interferometer. 

In  a  factory  in  which  the  greater  part  of  'the  em- 
ployees perform  routine  tasks,  and  management 
pays  attention  solely  to  technical  operations,  there 
is  a  great  analogy  with  the  team  of  semi-skilled 
computers  presided  over  by  a  mathematician.  The 
mathematician  sets  up  the  problem,  determines  the 
routine  for  its  solution,  divides  this  routine  into  parts 
which  can  be  performed  by  computers  whose  only 
talent  is  reliability  without  a  trace  of  originality, 
and  stands  by  to  see  that  any  defect  in  method  or 
performance  is  rectified. 

The  analog  of  the  mathematician  in  the  case  of 
such  a  factory  is  the  "efficiency  expert"  of  old  dis- 
repute who  decides  on  the  general  pattern  of  work, 
divides  up  the  individual  'tasks,  determines  for  each 
worker  the  sequence  of  motions  and  decisions  which 
will  accomplish  these  tasks  most  effectively,  and 
stands  by  to  see  that  his  orders  are  fulfilled,  and 
that  in  case  of  any  error  or  inadequacy,  they  are 
modified  in  the  proper  sense.  The  employees  of  such 
a  factory  are  even  less  skilled  'than  the  routine  com- 
puter. They  come  to  their  work  as  whole  human 
beings,  but  they  are  used  only  as  effector  organs 
of  the  superhuman  mechanism  with  its  brains  else- 
where in  the  organizing  staff.  They  eat  and  drink, 
love  and  hate,  enjoy  and  tire,  like  other  human 
beings,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  job  alone, 
these  outside  faculties  and  necessities  of  their  lives 
are  nothing  more  than  so  much  tare,  so  much  use- 
less baggage,  perhaps  inseparably  connected  with 
the  pair  of  hands  for  which  the  employer  pays,  but 
of  no  direct  value  to  him.  Thus  the  question  of  re- 
placing these  workers  by  automatic  machinery  is 
not  the  question  of  replacing  so  many  men,  but 
rather  half-men  or  quarter-men  or  even  hundredth- 
men. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  machine  which  per- 
forms lasks  laid  out  without  regard  for  the  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  aspirations  of  man,  could 
become  a  real  competitor  of  the  human  worker  If 
the  human  worker  is  left  only  the  rudiments  of  dis- 
cretion in  his  choice  of  the  method  of  performing 


his  task,  he  is  only  the  equivalent  of  the  machine, 
and  he  is  far  too  complicated  and  exacting  a  ma- 
chine to  compete  with  the  glorified  computing  ma- 
chine. In  fact,  the  situation  is  just  the  same  as  that 
found  in  mechanical"  computation.  At  the  low  level 
of  the  repetitive  tasks  constituting  the  greater  part 
of  factory  work,  speed  of  performance  and  a  high 
measure  of  unvarying  accuracy  are  worth  more 
than  complexity.  Thus,  from  the  limited  standpoint 
of  expenses  within  the  factory,  automatic  machinery 
is  bound  to  encroach  more  and  more  on  the  indi- 
vidual workman. 

From  this  fact  it  has  become  fashionable  for  pur- 
blind gadgeteers  of  a  certain  type  to  draw  very 
false  and  dangerous  conclusions.  I  have  heard  of 
an  article  soon  'to  appear  in  a  magazine  belonging 
to  a  great  syndicate  of  periodicals  in  which  the 
claim  is  made  that  the  machine  is  rendering  the 
human  being  obsolete.  This  view  is  a  grim  reminder 
of  errors  of  the  past.  It  neglects  the  work  of  such 
management  leaders  as  Gantt  and  the  Gilbreths 
who  long  ago  admonished  business  against  a  lack 
of  "heart,  sense,  and  feeling,"  and  provided  tech- 
niques which  took  cognizance  of  the  potentiality 
and  dignity  of  man's  hands  and,  above  all,  of  his 
brain.  The  ill-famed  "efficiency  expert"  has  given 
way  to  the  professional  motion-study  engineer,  and 
the  slave-driving  supervisor  is  replaced  by  profes- 
sional managers. 

The  automatic  factory,  so  much  more  complicated 
than  any  less  mechanized  industrial  organization, 
demands  managerial  personnel  who  recognize  their 
social  responsibilities  as  well  as  their  economic  re- 
sponsibilities. Today  progressive  management  think- 
ing denies  that  man  himself  is  becoming  obsolete 
wherever  the  machine  supersedes  him  in  the  routine 
performance  of  routine  tasks. 

Behind  this  evaluation  of  the  future  of  the  ma- 
chine lies  an  evaluation  of  man  which,  in  my  mind, 
is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Routine  tasks  lose 
all  significance  except  in  so  far  as  they  accomplish 
something  for  mankind:  The  railroad  and  steamboat 
exist  to  transport  man  and  the  materials  necessary 
for  his  subsistence;  the  cotton  field  and  textile  fac- 
tory to  enable  him  to  cover  and  shelter  himself;  the 
grist  mill  and  wheat  field  to  keep  him  from  hunger. 

Those  who  value  man  not  in  his  own  right  but 
merely  as  an  instrument  for  production  see  eye  to 
eye  with  the  slave  merchant  and  the  Egyptian  gen- 
tleman who  squanders  at  Monte  Carlo  the  moneys 
earned  by  his  fellahin  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
This  evaluation  of  man  is  that  of  Fascism,  of  the 
attitude  that  I  am  one  of  the  privileged  elite,  and 
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that  the  common  man  exists  for  nothing  but  ag- 
grandizement of  this  elite.  Those  who  devaluate 
man  in  the  presence  of  the  superior  efficiency  of  the 
machine,  are  simply  'those  who  have  already  de- 
valuated man  in  their  own  hearts,  and  their  works 
speak  for  them. 

Those  such  as  Samuel  Butler,  who  have  foreseen 
the  triumph  of  the  machine  over  mankind,  have 
pointed  to  a  very  real  danger,  but  often  to  one 
which  they  themselves  have  but  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. They  have  made  of  the  machine  an  inde- 
pendent and  autonomous  enemy  of  humanity,  like 
the  tiger  that  lies  in  wait  for  us,  or  the  spirochete 
that  rots  our  vitals.  Yet  the  range  of  our  enemies 
contains  others  which  are  in  great  measure  the 
images  of  our  own  inner  defects  and  inadeguacies. 
The  cancer  cell  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  our  bodies, 
flesh  of  our  flesh,  blood  of  our  blood,  bone  of  our 
bone,  which  represents  an  inner  defect  of  our  own 
construction,  a  demon  already  implicit  in  our  own 
make-up.  A  virus  may  be  a  complete  organism, 
an  invader  from  the  outside,  but  it  may  just  as  well 
be  something  like  a  gene,  something  between  a 
chemical  substance  and  a  true  organism,  which 
can  only  reproduce  itself  by  a  perversion  of  our 
own  metabolism,  which  renews  the  substance  that 
has  caused  its  perversion. 

Thus  the  machine,  for  all  the  similarities  that  its 
functioning  shows  with  that  of  the  human  organism, 
is  at  a  much  lower  level  of  organization  and  com- 
plexity; and  the  dangers  it  offers  to  humanity  are 
not  'those  of  an  independent  will  and  purpose  of 
existence,  but  merely  those  of  a  material  embodi- 
ment of  our  own  stupidities  and  shortcomings.  If 
we  rate  a  man  only  as  a  factory  hand,  for  the  cost 
of  his  daily  wages,  then  the  machine  will  indeed 
displace  man  over  much  of  his  range  of  activity. 
But  in  essence,  the  factory  hand  is  first  a  human 
being,  and  only  secondarily  a  factory  hand.  In  es- 
sence, production  is  merely  a  device  to  provide  for 
consumption.  Life  is  more  important  than  toil,  which 
has  the  primary  function  of  providing  the  where- 
withal for  life.  The  danger  of  the  machine  is  already 
implicit  in  the  scorn  of  the  self-appointed  elite  for 
the  great  body  of  humanity,  which  has  expressed 
itself  as  Fascism,  and  may  choose  as  a  vehicle 
other  forms  of  totalitarianism.  It  is  this  already  ex- 
isting ruthlessness  which  threatens  to  call  the  ma- 
chine to  its  aid  as  an  ally  against  the  vast  body  of 
humanity  and  which  in  doing  so  threatens  to  cut 
off  even  its  own  reason  for  existence. 

If  we  accept  the  primacy  of  man  over  his  means 
of  production,  'there  is  no  reason  why  the  age  of 


the  machine  may  not  be  one  of  the  greatest  flourish- 
ing of  human  prosperity  and  culture.  Prima  facie, 
plenty  is  a  good  thing,  provided  that  it  does  not 
become  a  mere  fetish  like  the  patlatch  feasts  of  the 
North  Pacific  Indians,  and  a  mere  vehicle  for  power, 
prestige,  and  ostentation.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  this  golden  age  of  plenty  will  come  with- 
out problems,  and  even  dangers.  Leisure  must  be 
recognized  as  a  good  thing,  more  especially  in  the 
opportunities  it  offers  for  a  fuller  life  and  a  greater 
scope  for  the  human  urge  to  create.  It  must  not  be 
permitted,  however,  to  degenerate  into  nothing  but 
the  universal  distribution  of  panem  et  circenses,  or 
bread  and  the  prize  fight,  the  cheap  Hollywood 
movies,  and  the  inspired  twaddle  that  'tends  to  in- 
vade all  literature.  Most  of  all,  it  seems  that  the 
routine  work  of  the  factory,  although  it  exists  pri- 
marily for  the  sake  of  the  material  products  pro- 
duced, does  fulfill  for  certain  persons  a  demand  for 
the  self-respect  of  useful  employment,  even  as  the 
jails  fulfill  for  some  persons  the  need  of  a  sense 
of  atonement. 

However,  to  say  that  the  automatization  of  in- 
dustry may  bring  in  its  train  social  problems  not 
easy  of  solution  is  not  to  say  that  these  problems 
are  intrinsically  not  solvable  except  through  the 
present  factory  system.  The  curse  of  Adam  is  old, 
but  it  has  only  exhibited  itself  for  a  century  and  a 
half  or  so  against  a  background  of  wheels  and  pul- 
leys. It  represents  a  bankruptcy  of  imagination  to 
say  that  it  must  forever  show  itself  against  the  same 
background. 

The  forms  of  social  organization  are  manifold.  One 
experimental  new  form,  that  of  orthodox  totalitarian 
communism,  is  now  under  a  great  cloud  in  so  far 
as  the  official  and  'the  popular  attitude  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Western  world  is  concerned.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  we  are  under  any  compul- 
sion to  fix  the  present  practices  of  the  Western 
world  as  something  unguestionable  and  immutable. 
The  chief  revolution  of  the  present  time  is  not  one 
of  social  dogmas,  but  of  industrial  technigues  and 
practices.  If  we  approach  the  difficult  problems  of 
the  near  future  with  our  arms  bound  in  a  strait- 
jacket,  we  shall  perish,  and  we  shall  deserve  to 
perish.  Yet  it  is  highly  likely  that  with  a  little  free- 
dom of  action,  we  shall  find  the  future  livable,  and 
even  full  of  hope. 


Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  No- 
vember 30  -  December  5,  1952,  of  The  American  Society  of 
Mechanical   Engineers. 
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Have  You  Observed? 


There  seems  to  be  almost  no  limit  to  how  ridicu- 
lous we  can  get.  Now  we  are  told  that  a  new,  king- 
size  pill  has  been  developed  to  neutralize  the  effects 
of  atomic  radiation,  in  case  an  atomic  bomb  should 
happen  to  drop  on  you.  This  pill  is  made  up  of 
cysteine,  one  of  the  amino  acids  or  building  blocks 
of  proteins.  In  order  to  be  'protected'  a  150  pound 
individual  would  have  to  swallow  one  of  these 
cysteine  pills  weighing  almost  two  ounces.  The  big- 
ger you  are,  the  bigger  the  pill.  You  would  have  to 
take  the  pill  just  before  the  bomb  goes  off.  Now 
here  are  a  couple  of  problems  for  'dear  old  Free 
Enterprise':  to  invent  a  device  to  tell  each  of  us  pre- 
cisely when  an  atomic  bomb  is  going  off;  and  to 
invent  a  plunger  to  ram  these  'golfball'  pills  down 
our  throats. 

Considering  the  constant  emotional  bludgeoning 
the  public  is  being  subjected  to  every  day  about 
Civilian  Defense,  the  program  to  organize  this  emer- 
gency measure  must  not  be  going  too  well.  Reports 
indicate  that  only  about  four  million  people  in  the 
entire  United  States  have  been  enlisted  in  the  effort. 
The  intelligent  person  probably  suspects  that  the 
Civilian  Defense  Program  has  become  an  instru- 
ment of  professional  propagandists  for  war  with 
Russia.  The  general  public  is  in  too  deep  a  stupor 
to  be  concerned  with  anything  but  basest  motiva- 
tions. 

The  principle  of  Civilian  Defense  organization 
will  be  most  worthwhile  when  it  is  cleansed  of  poli- 
tics, and  when  it  is  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
Technocracy's  Program  of  Continental  Defense. 
Until  then,  the  so-called  Civilian  Defense  Program 
will  be  less  than  worthless. 

The  preservation  of  the  status  guo  is  regarded 
by  the  politico-business  operation  of  North  America 
as  an  end  in  itself.  Thus  we  come  face  to  face  with 
the  irreconcilable  contradiction  that,  though  propa- 
ganda tells  us  we  may  go  to  war  with  Russia  almost 
any  day,  we  can  only  afford  that  amount  of  spend- 
ing for  defense  which  will  not  endanger  the  Price 


System  in  any  way.  This  one  observation  should 
force  any  intelligent  individual  to  realize  that  he 
has  been  depending  upon  'crackpots'  for  leader- 
ship. 

At  the  initial  exchange  of  prisoners  in  Korea,  the 
old  'atrocity  story  technique'  was  wheeled  out  for 
service  again.  Of  course,  no  mention  was  made  that 
to  commit  an  inadequate  military  force  to  fight  in 
a  militarily  untenable  situation  is  in  itself  an  atro- 
cious and  treasonable  act  on  the  part  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States.  Nor  have  our  own  'atroci- 
ties' of  killing  Chinese  and  North  Korean  prisoners 
of  war  for  alleged  insurrectionist  activities,  and  sear- 
ing the  Korean  Penisula  with  Napalm  (jellied  gaso- 
line bombs)  causing  many  to  die  horribly,  been  em- 
phasized in  the  United  States.  No  doubt,  it  is  the 
fervent  hope  of  the  'crusaders  against  communism' 
that  the  American  people  will  react  favorably  to 
the  'atrocity'  stories,  making  possible  the  continua- 
tion and  perhaps  the  expansion  of  the  war  in  Korea. 

War  is  always  atrocious.  Inevitably,  it  leaves  a 
trail  of  broken  bodies  and  broken  lives.  To  intro- 
duce 'gentlemen's  agreements'  into  the  activity  of 
war  becomes  preposterous.  Technocracy  contends 
that  if  it  is  necessary  to  wage  war,  it  should  be 
done  in  an  utterly  ruthless  manner  against  the 
enemy,  thus  saving  human  life  and  resources.  The 
Price  System  has  only  been  extremely  cruel  in  wag- 
ing war,  never  ruthless.  Today  Technocracy  is  call- 
ing for  Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Ma- 
teriel, and  Money  to  stop  wars  which  are  being 
waged  for  pecuniary  gain  of  business;  and  to  allow 
North  Americans  to  get  on  with  the  task  of  build- 
ing North  America's  defense  system  as  a  warning 
to  any  and  all  other  nations  in  the  world  to  leave 
this  Continent  out  of  their  squabbles. 

We  have  only  to  label  an  action  a  Christian 
Cause,  today,  to  rationalize  thievery  and  murder. 
Our  thinking,  as  a  nation,  has  become  so  perverted 

(Turn  to  Page  16) 
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DEVELOPING  TRENDS 


NEW  METHOD   STEPS   UP  PRODUCTION 

PITTSBURGH,  April  3.— (Wall  Street  Journal)— A  new  entry 
in  the  race  to  build  low-frequency  induction  heaters — the 
super-speed  electric-coil  "furnaces" — for  heating  hunks  of 
metal — is  Loftus  Engineering  Corp.  here. 

Loftus  engineers  claim  a  new  speed  record  for  induction 
heating  of  a  30-inch  diameter  aluminum  billet — very  near 
the  maximum  size  that  would  be  used  in  the  Air  Force's 
heavy  forging  and  extrusion  press  program.  The  billet,  weigh- 
ing 4,300  pounds  and  supplied  by  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  is 
one  of  the  largest  ever  cast. 

Loftus  heated  the  big  cylinder  of  aluminum  to  760  degrees, 
a  suitable  temperature  for  pushing  it  through  an  extrusion 
press,  in  31  minutes.  Conventional  methods  of  heating  would 
have  taken  at  least  12  hours  to  do  the  job,  according  to  R. 
V.  Lackner,  the  company's  manager  of  induction  heating. 

A  necessary  invention  to  make  the  extrusion  press  oper- 
ate at  a  greater  efficiency. 


LIGHTER  THAN  CONCRETE 


A  new  building  material,  Zeprex,  developed  in  Sweden 
is  being  introduced  to  the  U.  S.  by  U.  S.  Plywood  Corp. 
It  is  a  lightweight  mineral  material  said  to  be  stronger  and 
lighter  than  similar  building  materials  available  now. 

Zeprex  weighs  about  one-fifth  as  much  as  concrete,  but 
it  can  be  produced  in  densities  from  25  to  50  pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  depending  on  the  use  intended.  It  is  fireproof, 
rotproof  and  mildewproof. 

Density,  size,  and  shape  of  the  new  product  can  be  varied 
to  meet  different  needs.  Zeprex  can  be  made  into  roofing 
slabs,  block,  wall  slabs,  or  beams. 


FARM  EXPORTS  DROP 


ONE  BIG  REASON  for  the  drop  in  farm  prices  and  in- 
comes is  the  slump  in  demand  for  U.  S.  farm  products  abroad. 
Wheat  is  more  or  less  typical.  Foreign  needs  are  lower  for 
the  first  time  since  World  War  II.  Exports  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  crop  year  were  187  million  bushels,  against 
263  million  a  year  ago.  Other  grains  are  about  holding  their 
own,  around  100  million  bushels.  Cotton  exports,  however, 
aren't  running  much  over  half  last  year's. 

— Bank  Bulletin 
— The  rest  of  the  world  is  fast  coming  to  the  place  where 
they   will   not  need    any   help   from    us.   Soon   we    shall 
have  to  begin  to  worry   about  our  own  problems   here 
at  home. 


SEEDING  PLAN  MAY  SAVE  VAST  WASTELAND 

UKIAH,  Ore.,  April  25. — Wood-chip  seeding  experiments 
now  in  progress  in  this  area  may  make  it  possible  to  reclaim 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  barren  acres  throughout  the  West. 

Charles  Rector,  Umatilla  Forest  supervisor,  said  the  ex- 
perimentation includes  nine  plots  which  have  been  seeded 
with  grass  and  covered  with  wood  chips. 

If  the  experiments  prove  successful,  huge  acreages  of 
virtually  useless  land  can  be  transformed  into  useful  water- 
sheds of  grazing  land. 

The  object  is  to  use  wood  chips  as  a  moisture-holding 
cover  which  will  prevent  the  grass  from  dying  out  when  the 
dry  season  arrives.  Forestry  experts  believe  the  grass,  after 
it  has  had  a  chance  to  take  firm  root,  can  withstand  the  dry 
weather  after  the  wood  chips  are  removed. 

Another  aim  of  researchers  is  to  find  a  use  for  sawmill 
slash  which  has  not  been  turned  into  a  useful  product  to 
date.  Huge  amounts  of  slash — or  wood  cuttings — are  avail- 
able throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  project  already  has  been  successful  on  gentle  slopes 
with  rich  soil.  But  the  experimentation  now  is  aimed  at  land 
which  has  been  unsuitable   to   earlier  reclamation  methods. 

Foresters  report  they  should  know  the  results  of  their 
experiments  by  the  end  of  summer.  However,  from  two  to 
three  years  will  be  needed  to  determine  whether  the  program 
will  be  a  permanent  success. 

— By   United   Press 


GOING,  GOING,  GONE! 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  April  9.— Mack  Webster,  Hous- 
ton used-car  merchant,  recently  ran  a  morning  newspaper 
ad  with  this  buyer  bait:  $50  off  the  regular  price  on  any  of 
a  batch  of  cars  to  anyone  bringing  in  the  ad.  The  autos 
included  such  sought-after  models  as    1951  Fords. 

"The  response  was  rotten,"  says  Mr.  Webster.  "By  noon 
we  didn't  have  a  single  customer,  with  or  without  the  ad." 

Mr.  Webster's  experience  is  symptomatic  of  a  situation 
pretty  prevalent  all  over  the  country  these  days,  a  Journal 
checkup  finds.  The  usual  spring  sprouting  in  auto  sales  is 
widely  absent  from  used-car  lots.  Prices  have  slipped  at  a 
time  when  they  often  rise.  Stocks  are  heavy.  Dealers'  profit 
margins  are  getting   slimmer. 

Some  other  dealers,  like  Bauman  Chevrolet  in  Pittsburgh, 
have  managed  to  keep  stocks  down  around  the  year-ago 
point — but  only  by  wholesaling  more  cars  for  shipment  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  dealer's  return  at  wholesale, 
of  course,  is  far  less  than  at  retail. 

— Today  70  per  cent  of  the  new  cars  are  being  sold  on 
time.  How  long  will  this  prop  help  to  maintain  the  Price 
System? 
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RUBBER  PLANT  RUNS  ITSELF— ALMOST 

In  a  million-dollar  plant  devoted  to  tearing  raw  materials 
apart,  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  succeeded  in  putting  together  the  mechanical 
elements  of  several  modern  factories.  The  result  is  an  opera- 
tion that  can  turn  out  60,000  pounds  of  reclaimed  rubber  a 
day  with  a  total  of  30  men  on  three  shifts. 

The  raw  material  for  the  plant  is  old  auto  tires  and  other 
salvaged  rubber.  In  the  actual  process  line  only  one  man 
is  absolutely  essential — the  fellow  who  turns  a  valve  at  the 
steam  digester.  Of  course,  there  has  to  be  a  man  to  start 
the  process  by  feeding  old  tires  into  the  chopper,  and  another 
to  do  something  with  the  sheets  that  roll  out  at  the  end 
of  the  line. 

Other  men  on  the  10-man  shift  check  adjustments  on  the 
machines  and  the  conveyors  and  do  the  maintenance  and 
inspection  work.  Before  the  new  operation  opened,  Boston 
Woven  Hose  <&  Rubber  was  using  10  more  men  than  it  needs 
today.  And  it  turned  out  only  half  as  much  reclaim  per  day. 

Hunt  for  Ideas — Reclaimed  rubber  is  used  in  most  ex- 
truded rubber  products;  in  friction  tape,  tires,  and  footwear, 
too.  That's  because  it  can  be  tailored  to  make  natural  or 
synthetic  rubber  easier  to  handle  and  to  give  rubber  prod- 
ucts special  qualities.  It's  not  scarce  now,  but  it  was  critically 
short  as  recently  as  two  years  ago. 

That  was  when  Boston  Woven  decided  to  expand  its 
capacity.  An  official  toured  reclaiming  plants  all  over  the 
country  and  noted  the  best  features  of  each.  It  wasn't  espio- 
nage— everybody  in  the  industry  knew  the  purpose  of  the 
tour,  and  reciprocal  deals  were  arranged  on  friendly  terms. 

The  company  then  designed  its  new  plant,  incorporating 
the  seven  best  features  that  turned  up  during  the  tour.  It's 
all  standard  equipment.  The  company  didn't  want  to  have 
to  hold  a  big  inventory  of  spare  parts.  So  the  digester  is  the 
same  as  that  in  one  competitor"s  plant,  the  drier  duplicates 
another,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

No  Windows,  No  Dust — The  rubber  disassembly  and  re- 
assembly line  was  laid  out  first.  Then  a  windowless  building 
was  designed  around  it.  Not  having  windows  prevents 
trouble  from  airborne  dust  that  sometimes  affects  the  product. 

The  chief  mechanical  feature,  aside  from  the  critical  selec- 
tion of  machine  units,  is  the  automatic  conveyor  system, 
mostly  of  the  air  blower  type.  The  processing  cycle  now 
takes  eight  hours,  which  is  much  better  than  in  most  plants 
producing  reclaim  of  equivalent  quality.  Boston  Woven's 
former  plant  took  48  hours  for  the  cycle;  more  efficient  plants 
do  it  in  24  hours. 

— Business  Week 


AUTO  DEBT  SETS  NEW  RECORD 

A  NEW  RECORD  was  made  in  January  on  the  amount  of 
money  owed  on  installment  purchases  of  automobiles.  The 
total  outstanding  on  January  31  was  $5.3  billion — up  34  per 
cent  from  a  year  earlier. 

— Bank   Bulletin 


POPULATION  GAINS 


WASHINGTON,  April  6.— (U.P.)—  The  world's  population 
will  double  in  the  next  70  years  to  5  billion  if  present  birth 
and  death  rates  continue,  the  Population  Reference  Service 
said. 

The  United  States,  now  increasing  its  population  at  1.4 
per  cent  a  year,  will  have  twice  its  present  population  of 
159  million  by  the  year  2,000  if  this  rate  continues,  the  pri- 
vately endowed  group  reported. 


AN  IRREVERSIBLE  TREND 

CALGARY,  April  9—  (A.P.)—  Calgary  Power  Co.,  Ltd., 
largest  supplier  of  electricity  for  Alberta,  will  install  an  auto- 
matic system  whereby  nine  southern  Alberta  dams  and 
power  plants  will  be  controlled  by  a  one-man  push-button 
system.  It  used  to  take  nine  men  to  do  the  job. 

— All  automaticity  leads  to  a  functional  social  system. 
Industry  is  employing  production  techniques  which  will 
require  fewer  and  fewer  man-hours.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  install  a  technological  control  which  will  work 
in  accord  with  this  trend. 


THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORP.,  for  the  third  straight 
month,  is  offering  a  large  part  of  its  holdings  of  surplus 
butter  to  U.  S.  buyers  for  either  domestic  sale  or  export.  The 
CCC  made  available  90  million  pounds  of  butter  at  prices 
ranging  from  68.75  cents  to  69.75  cents  a  pound  for  grade  A. 
This  is  above  prices  prevailing  in  the  open  market,  so  there 
won't  be  any  great  rush  to  buy  the  Government  holdings. 
The  CCC  has  received  no  purchase  offers  since  it  made 
butter  available  two  months  ago. 

— Bank  Bulletin 


FLOCKS    OF   GEESE   REPLACING   WORKERS    IN 
COTTON  FIELDS 

ALBUQUERQUE  (A.P.)— Flocks  of  geese  are  replacing 
hundreds  of  imported  laborers  in  New  Mexico  cotton  fields 
— and  the  trend  is  spreading  to  other  states. 

Canny  cotton  farmers  throughout  the  Southwest  are  begin- 
ning to  see  how  much  more  economical  a  goose-worker  can 
be  than  a  human  being  for  the  back-breaking  job  of  weed- 
ing cotton. 

Instead  of  paying  summer  wages  for  a  crew  of  workers, 
the  farmer  markets  his  diligent  and  edible  weed-picking 
geese  and  pockets  the  price  with  a  bonus  for  the  down  and 
feathers. 

Geese,  which  have  a  reputation  for  being  silly  anyway, 
will  gulp  down  just  about  any  weed  known  up  to  and  in- 
cluding hardy,  saw-edged  Johnson  grass.  But  during  their 
first  year,  they'll  starve  rather  than  eat  cotton. 

After  one  year,  they  must  be  sold  since  even  a  goose 
isn't  silly  enough  to  pass  up  nice  juicy  cotton  in  the  fields. 

Having  solved  their  workers'  food  and  the  weed  problem 
at  one  swack,  farmers  find  that  the  big  white  birds  also  fer- 
tilize the  soil  in  their  natural  wanderings  around  the  fields. 

The  idea  originated  with  Deane  Stahlman,  who  already 
had  attracted  attention  to  his  large  cotton  holdings  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  by  the  profitable  gimmick  of  planting 
alfalfa  and  cotton  between   rows  of  pecan   trees. 

Stahman  experimented  with  30,000  geese  on  1,800  acres 
of  cotton  last  year  and  found  he  could  do  without  120 
workers. 

This  year,  he's  set  a  goal  of  250,000  geese  and  is  now 
shipping  6,000  weed  eaters  a  week  to  Arizona  cotton  farmers. 

Because  of  the  geese,  the  New  Mexico  employment  secur- 
ity commission  says  the  Pecos  Valley  farmers  have  cut  their 
orders  for  Mexican  nationals,  imported  for  farm  work  when 
local  labor  is  unavailable,  from  750  last  year  to  350. 
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Have  You  Observed? 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 

that  balance  and  all  sense  of  reality  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  many  people.  This  condition  is  a  predis- 
position to  outright  national  insanity.  You  have  only 
to  be  an  avowed  opponent  of  communism  to  be  a 
'good  Christian.'  It  makes  no  difference  whatever 
else  one  represents.  This  is  politics  in  its  dirtiest 
form,  for  such  a  state  of  social  dementia  is  the 
breeding  ground  for  clerical  fascism.  Fascism,  in 
turn,  is  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  all  intelligent 
social  thought.  Technocracy,  by  its  very  nature,  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  both  communism  and  fas- 
cism. Technocracy  intends  to  win  the  ideological 
battle  for  North  Americans,  destroying  forever  the 
threats  of  both  communism  and  fascism,  on  this 
Continent. 

Technology  is  the  great  equalizer  in  North  Amer- 
ica. When  the  technology  of  North  America  'speaks,' 
it  will  be  with  a  pressure  on  North  Americans  that 
will  compel  them  to  act  uniformly  to  organize  for 
social  change.  Technocracy  is  organizing  now  in 
preparation  for  the  time  when  the  public  shall  be 
compelled  to  move.  Technocracy  proposes  to  lead 
North  Americans  to  an  intelligent  answer  to  their 
problems.  The  simple  choice  before  North  Ameri- 
cans is:  social  change  with  Technocracy;  or  social 
change  through  social  revolution,  if  we  insist  that 
social  change  must  be  done  the  messy  way. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  fascist 
corporate  state,  it  has  been  reported  that  the  num- 
ber of  billionaire  corporations  has  increased  from 
thirty-two  in  1940  to  sixty-six  at  this  time.  The  capital 
assets  of  the  billionaire  corporate  structure  of  the 
country  are  $174  billion,  according  to  the  report. 

It  hasn't  taken  long  for  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, with  its  millionaire  cabinet,  to  show  its  col- 
ors. The  freebooters  of  Big  Business  have  embarked 
on  a  piracy  of  public  property  and  services  with  an 
unabashed  rapacity  that  is  truly  astounding.  There 
isn't  even  a  pretense  of  resort  to  platitudes  to  ex- 
cuse plans  for  the  'big  steal'  of  public  power,  off- 
shore   oil   reserves,    atomic   energy — and    even    the 


postal    service.    This   is   what    a   lot    of   Americans 
wanted.  Now,  let's  see  how  they  like  it. 

In  all  of  this  hurly-burly  of  critical  and  pressing 
problems,  there  is  one  sad  spectacle — the  liberal. 
Enamored  by  his  sense  of  individualism  and  infal- 
lible judgment,  he  is  being  'driven  to  the  wall'  by 
the  reactionary.  He  must  either  go  'right'  or  'up- 
ward.' In  North  America,  'upward'  means  toward 
Technocracy.  There  isn't  any  other  upward  social 
movement  on  this  Continent.  Technocracy  enjoys 
the  distinction,  and  it  welcomes  even  the  liberal, 
provided  he  stops  being  a  liberal. 

—Harry  Briggs.   12247-1 


Twin  Keys 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
with  such  a  trite  expression?  Shall  we,  too,  be  pikers? 
For  that  is  what  we  shall  be  if  we  fail  to  realize 
and  develop  to  the  full  the  resources  and  capabili- 
ties available  to  us  as  citizens  of  this,  the  richest 
continent  on  earth. 

'Internationally,'  says  Mr.  Sollenberger,  'the  chal- 
lenge is  even  greater.  Like  it  or  not,  the  United 
States  has  had  world  leadership  thrust  upon  it,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  act  like  leaders  pretty  soon. 
To  borrow  a  bridge  term,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
learn  to  lead  from  strength  instead  of  from  weak- 
ness.' 

Just  how  much  of  that  alleged  leadership  has 
been  'thrust  upon  us'  is  a  moot  question;  but,  it  is 
certain  we  shall  lose  all  right  to  leadership  if  we 
use  our  purely  fortuitous  position  as  the  nation 
with  the  greatest  developed  resources  to  capitalize 
on  the  calamities  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  name 
and  for  the  support  of  big  business.  Rather,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  continue  to  advance  our  technology 
and  to  use  our  twin  keys  to  progress,  and  our  re- 
sources, for  the  benefit  first  of  our  own  citizens  and 
then  to  assist  others  when  and  as  conditions  allow, 
through  education  and  example  instead  of  through 
exploitation  for  profit,  and  death,  destruction,  and 
desolation  in  the  name  of  peace  and  freedom.  Truly, 
it  is  a  sorry  kind  of  leadership  that  makes  us  today 
'the  most  hated  nation'  in  the  world. 

—Lucy  L.  Barnes,  12247-3 
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THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


Coal  Mining   Methods 

The  union  recognizes  that  higher  wages  can  come  only  from  higher  produc- 
tivity at  lower  cost  and  not  only  accepts,  but  urges,  the  introduction  of  new 
machines  and  methods. 


IN  ANALYZING  the  American  coal  situation,  one 
might  say  that  the  high  tonnage  of  coal  mined 
per  miner  is  not  primarily  due  to  his  'way  of  life,' 
the  American  attitude  or  his  faith  in  his  ability  to 
produce.  Rather,  these  factors  played  a  very  mi- 
nor part  in  attaining  the  high  rate  of  production 
achieved.  In  contrast  we  find  that  the  topography 
of  the  local  terrain,  the  use  of  explosives,  and  the 
mechanized  equipment  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  high  tonnage  of  coal  mined. 

The  topography  of  the  land  around  a  coal  stratum 
dictates  which  type  of  mining  will  be  used  and,  to 
an  extent,  the  cost  of  getting  the  coal  out  of  the 
ground.  In  general,  three  types  of  shaft  openings 
are  available.  These  are  drifts,  slopes  and  shafts. 

Drifts  will  obviously  be  employed  in  mountain- 
ous regions  or  where  the  coal  outcrops  or  is  to  be 
penetrated  above  the  level  of  the  shipping  point, 
be  this  railroad,  canal,  river  or  lake.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, a  drift  implies  the  driving  of  a  level  or  nearly 
level  passageway  into  coal  or  other  mineral.  In  a 
broader  sense,  drifting  may  apply  to  what  would 
be  more  strictly  known  as  rock  tunneling  or  the 
driving  of  a  passageway  through  rock  or  earth  to 
intersect  a  sloping  coal  bed.  Many  of  the  mines  of 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  are  of  this  type. 
As  a  rule  the  drift  is  the  cheapest  opening  possible 
to  underground  workings  and  should  be  selected 
where  other  conditions  are  propitious. 

The  slope  is  an  inclined  tunnel  driven  through 
or  so  as  to  intersect  a  coal  bed.  It  may  be  used 
advantageously  where  its  length  or  the  depth  of 
the  bed  is  not  great.  This  type  of  opening  as  well 
as  the  drift  possesses  the  decided  advantage  that 
mine  cars  may  be  drawn  out  of  them  in  trips  of 
appreciable  length,  the  number  that  can  be  safely 
handled  up  a  slope  depending,  of  course,  upon  the 
pitch  of  the  slope  and  the  construction  of  the  car. 
Slopes  require  the  installation  of  safety  devices  to 
prevent  runaways  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the 
rope  or  of  a  coupling. 

Shafts  are  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  openings 
driven  from  the  surface  downward  to  the  coal  bed. 


Where  the  coal  lies  level  and  at  depth  of  about 
100  feet  or  more  below  the  surface  they  are  the 
most  advisable  means  of  gaining  access  to  the  ore 
bed.  Shafts  are  usually  used  for  the  second  open- 
ing in  a  mine  to  force  air  down  into  the  mine,  for 
electric  cables,  for  water  pipes  used  in  pumping 
out  the  seepage  water  in  the  mine  and  not  infre- 
quently used  by  the  men  to  gain  access  to  the  mine. 

By  having  terrain  suitable  for  mining  by  the  slope 
or  drift  methods  ,the  cost  of  mining  is  lowered  and 
the  tonnage  mined  is  greater. 

From  the  earliest  time  black  gunpowder  was  used 
as  an  explosive  in  dislodging  the  coal  to  the  latest 
use  of  TNT  or  dynamite,  the  coal  mined  has  steadily 
increased  due  to  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives. The  chemist  had  to  devise  explosives 
which  had  high  strength,  were  water  resistant,  had 
low  freezing  temperature,  and  had  desirable  length 
and  duration  of  flame  propagation.  After  many 
years  of  research  and  development  explosives  were 
evolved  which  could  be  used  under  adverse  con- 
ditions. Thus,  through  the  use  of  the  most  suitable 
explosives  instead  of  the  pick-ax  to  dislodge  the 
coal  from  the  measure  the  tonnage  mined  has 
steadily  increased  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  fewer 
men  were  employed  in  the  coal  industry. 

Here  in  America  the  industry  works  well  below 
its  capacity.  Development  was  greatly  accelerated 
in  the  second  World  War  and  by  1947  annual  pro- 
duction had  reached  the  level  of  560  million  tons. 
Since  then,  the  market  requirement  has  fallen  to 
about  450  million  tons.  Rising  labor  costs  have 
been  a  spur  to  keep  mine  management  on  its  toes. 
Average  earnings  in  the  coal  industry  as  a  whole 
are  higher  than  in  any  other.  They  rose  by  about 
230  per  cent  between  1939  and  1950  as  against  an 
average  of  about  120  per  cent  in  eleven  other  in- 
dustries. Another  spur  to  the  coal  industry  is  the 
increasingly  severe  competition  from  other  sources 
of  energy,  especially  natural  gas  and  residual  fuel 
oil.  This  competition  prevents  the  coal  industry  from 
passing  on  the  increased  costs  to  the  consumer. 
In  1920,  in  the  field  shared  by  the  principal  sources 
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of  energy,  bituminous  coal  accounted  for  nearly  72 
per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  and  petroleum 
products  and  natural  gas  for  7  and  4.3  per  cent  re- 
spectively. In  1949  oil  met  almost  as  much  of  the 
total  demand  as  coal  —  about  37  per  cent  —  and 
natural  gas  accounted  for  nearly  20  per  cent.  Many 
installations,  including  power  stations,  are  eguipped 
to  burn  coal,  oil  or  gas,  either  separately  or  together, 
and  thus  can  take  quick  advantage  of  price  or  other 
changes  in  their  favor. 

In  many  companies  increased  productivity  is  a 
matter  not  only  of  profitability  but  of  survival.  The 
coal  worked  lies  much  nearer  the  surface  than  in 
Britain,  for  instance,  and  is  easily  reached  through 
relatively  inexpensive  drifts  or  shallow  shafts.  Mines 
are  more  easily  opened,  closed  and  re-opened  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  market.  Though  the  in- 
dustry hopes  that  it  has  now  entered  upon  a  stable 
period,  its  history  can  be  written  in  terms  of  the 
instability  and  tensions  of  over-capacity  and  part- 
time  employment. 

Mechanization 

Under  these  compulsions  of  excess  capacity,  ris- 
ing labor  costs  and  the  insecurity  of  certain  mar- 
kets the  coal  industry  record,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association,  of  output  per  man-shift  in 
bituminous  underground  mines  increased  from  4.11 
tons  in  1938  to  4.74  in  1948  and  6.21  tons  in  1950. 
In  1949  there  were  15  per  cent  fewer  miners  than  in 


Electric  sensing  devices  called  'stratascopes'  are  mounted  on 

the  outermost  cutting  teeth  of  each  of  the  outer 

two  cutting  heads. 
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the  five-year  period  before  the  war;  gross  output 
was  9  per  cent  higher.  This  advance  illustrates  the 
strides  made  both  in  mechanization  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  management  techniques  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  machines.  The  union  recognizes  that 
higher  wages  can  come  only  from  higher  produc- 
tivity at  lower  cost  and  not  only  accepts,  but  urges, 
the  introduction  of  new  machines  and  methods.  It 
accepts  without  dismay  the  fact  that  men  may  be 
displaced,  provided  those  that  remain  share  the  in- 
creased returns. 

Reserves  of  coal  in  the  United  States  are  esti- 
mated by  one  computation  to  be  upwards  of  2,700,- 
000  million  tons,  enough  in  theory  to  last  for  sev- 
eral thousand  years.  More  important  than  the  pre- 
cise figure  is  the  long-standing  habit  of  mind  which 
thinks  of  the  reserves  as  virtually  inexhaustible.  It 
is  on  this  assumption  that  the  industry  has  taken 
shape.  It  has  led  us  to  practices  that  are  often  ex- 
travagant of  coal.  Frequently  in  the  past,  mines 
were  entirely  abandoned  at  the  first  signs  of  diffi- 
cult working.  At  some  mines  as  much  as  a  third  of 
the  coal  is  left  in  the  ground  to  secure  the  easy 
mining  conditions  that  allow  the  other  two-thirds 
to  be  taken  quickly  and  cheaply.  Some  mines  have 
recovery  rates  as  low  as  60  per  cent.  All  of  the  coal 
comes  from  solid  headings  and  no  pillars  are  ex- 
tracted in  this  type  of  operation  since  the  machine's 
output  is  less  when  extracting  pillars.  There  is 
anxiety  about  such  practices  in  some  quarters,  par- 
ticularly among  those  who  doubt  the  value  of  the 
reserves  as  opposed  to  their  extent.  Many  com- 
panies are  improving  their  extraction  rates  and 
some  have  rates  as  high  as  85-90  per  cent. 

In  the  field  of  mechanized  equipment  the  greatest 
advances  have  been  and  are  being  made  in  extract- 
ing the  coal  from  the  measures.  The  room  and  pillar 
system  of  mining  is  used  almost  exclusively  since 
our  supply  of  coal  seems  to  be  unlimited  in  the  eyes 
of  the  coal  mine  operators.  But  when  we  wake  up 
to  being  socially  conscious,  the  most  probable 
method  of  coal  mining  to  be  used  will  be  the  long 
wall  incorporating  back-filling  to  reduce  cave-ins. 
The  long  wall  method  requires  more  energy  per 
ton  of  coal  mined,  but  the  recovery  of  coal  is  prac- 
tically total  and  who  are  we  that  we  are  not  capable 
of  planning  for  future  generations;  each  being  larger 
than  the  last.  Once  the  coal  is  recovered  by  room 
and  pillar  method,  reopening  the  mine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  the  coal  from  the  pillars  and  room 
walls  is  extremely  expensive. 

Mechanized  equipment,  such  as  diggers,  loaders 
and  transportation  units,  has  been  installed  in  more 
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One  of  the  30-foot-long  portable  conveyors  is  swung  into  position  on  the  launching  platform. 
Photo  Courtesy  of  Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Co. 


and  more  mines  and  each  successive  installation 
has  handled  more  coal  continuously  with  less  man- 
power. One  form  of  digger  has  jaws  hammering  the 
coal  and  lifting  it  up  on  the  belt  conveyor  which 
loads  trip  cars.  The  capacity  of  this  eguipment  is 
three  tons  per  minute.  Some  of  the  most  modern 
mines  utilize  the  endless  rubber  belt  for  transport- 
ing the  coal  up  the  drift  or  slope.  Notice  that  in 
each  of  the  modern  installations  the  continuity  of 
movement  of  ore  is  increasing.  Balancing  the  opera- 
tion by  carrying  away  continuously  all  the  coal  that 
is  mined  instead  of  waiting  for  the  next  trip  of  cars 
is  the  mechanized  way  of  operation.  The  only  one 
in  the  entire  operation  that  holds  it  up  is  the  man. 
By  supplying  enough  shift  changes  the  mines  could 
be  operated  continuously  night  and  day. 

One   operation   started   out   to   drill   holes   in   the 
coal  seam  for  a  gasification  experiment.  By  forcing 


air  into  the  holes,  burning  the  coal  underground  and 
collecting  the  gases  produced  from  this  partial  burn- 
ing, the  company  had  hoped  to  find  a  very  cheap 
way  of  getting  the  energy  stored  in  the  coal.  But 
they  found  that  the  machinery  developed  for  the 
experiment  had  an  amazing  capacity  for  mining 
coal — at  the  rate  of  1.66  tons  per  minute.  The  ma- 
chine has  a  signal  device  in  the  head  telling  the 
operator  where  on  the  periphery  of  the  cut  hard 
rock  is  encountered.  The  machine  being  self  pro- 
pelled, the  operator  can  direct  the  machine  to  fol- 
low the  ore  seam. 

From  the  pictures  of  the  modern  machinery  for 
mining  coal  one  can  easily  see  why  the  trend  is 
toward  employing  fewer  miners.  The  wages  of  the 
miners  are  responsible  in  part  for  keeping  manu- 
facturing firms  going.  Any  slow  down  in  firms  using 
coal   for   energy   will   cause  fewer   men   to  receive 
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Photo  Courtesy  of  Joy  Manufacturing  Co. 
This  Joy  Continuous  Miner  is  but  36"  high  for  mining  medium  depth  seams. 


Belt  Conveyor  lifts  coal  862  feet,  in  one  flight,  up  a  16-degree 

slope.  Capacity  is  1,200  tons  per  hour. 

Photo  Courtesy  of  Link  Belt  Co. 


wages  and  thus  the  spiral  has  started.  By  compar- 
ing this  trend  in  the  coal  mining  industry  with 
similar  trends  in  other  industries  one  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  without  the  wastage  of  Avar  or  give- 
away programs  the  slowdown  spiral  would  bind 
very  quickly.  Price  through  wages  cannot  distribute 
the  abundance  that  modern  machinery  manned  by 
competent  operators  can  produce.  Technocracy 
suggests  that  we  soon  will  be  forced  to  discard  the 
anachronism  of  price  and  all  things  directly  related 
to  it  and  start  fresh  with  a  non-price  system  of  func- 
tion with  security  for  all. 

—George  A.  Kellogg,   12247-3 


Debt    Tokens 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
Now  let  us  look  at  an  economy  without  the  inter- 
ference of  money.  First,  this  economy  would  have 
to  produce  an  abundance  of  goods  and  services  for 
all  the  people.  With  the  elimination  of  the  services 
of  the  money  handlers — bankers,  loan  sharks,  stock 
brokers,  and  insurance  men  —  we  should  have 
enough  people  to  do  the  job.  In  order  to  maintain 
abundance  the  replacement  time  must  be  long  and 
therefore,  the  quality  of  the  product  must  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  amount  of  energy  to  produce  it. 
In  the  production  operation  most  of  the  machinery 
is  all  set  up.  For  it  is  a  minor  matter  to  produce 
quality  products  on  the  present  machinery.  But  it 
is  a  different  story  when  one  tries  to  distribute  an 
abundance  of  goods  and  services  with  the  anti- 
quated methods  now  prevailing.  In  order  to  have  a 
balanced  load  the  goods  and  services  must  be 
available  on  a  24  hour  per  day  basis.   That  pre- 
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eludes  any  small  time  operation,  such  as  the  mil- 
lions of  small  enterprises  now  in  force.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  for  their  existence  is  that  they  can 
cut  down  the  'take'  and  thereby  cut  their  prices  to 
eke  out  a  'living'  for  a  few  families.  A  large  scale 
operation  is  mandatory  if  we  are  to  keep  'Opera- 
tion Abundance'  rolling. 

In  order  to  adjust  production  with  consumption 
an  up-to-the-minute  inventory  of  all  goods  con- 
sumed must  replace  the  obsolescent  dollar.  This  in- 
ventory will  be  maintained  by  the  use  of  the  Energy 
Certificate,  as  proposed  by  Technocracy.  Energy  is 
a  common  index  for  all  things  produced.  On  the 
North  American  Continent  there  is  a  huge  amount 
of  energy  converted  for  use  each  year.  Setting  aside 
enough  energy  units  to  keep  the  necessary  services 
in  operation,  the  rest  will  be  divided  among  the 
population  equally.  For  a  broader  knowledge  of 
the  subject  come  into  any  Technocracy  Section 
and  study  the  pamphlet  entitled  The  Energy  Cer- 
tificate.' 

The  Editorial  Board 
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A  Book  Review  of 


The  Failure  of  Technology 


THIS  is  a  report  on  a  book  which  has  nothing  to 
say  and  says  it  viciously,  The  Faiiure  ot  Tech- 
nology' by  Friedrich  Georg  Juenger.  A  statement 
on  the  fly  leaf  of  the  book  states  that  it  was  begun 
in  the  spring  and  finished  in  the  summer  of  1939  in 
Germany,  was  not  published  there  until  1946.  Ex- 
planation given  for  the  delay  is  that  the  Nazis  for- 
bade publication.  If  that  claim  is  valid,  it  is  only 
because  the  German  fascists  failed  to  recognize  in 
Juenger  one  of  their  own.  Its  presentation  of  a 
conglomeration  of  lies,  half-truths  and  a  few  facts 
thrown  in  to  complete  the  confusion  is  an  accurate 
reflection  of  fascist  philosophy. 

The  activities  engaged  in  and  associations  made 
by  the  author  since  his  coming  to  the  United  States 
give  rise  to  considerable  speculation.  There  are 
three  clues  in  particular  which  might  be  consid- 
ered; first  is  the  publisher  of  this  book.  A  prospec- 
tus put  out  by  this  publisher  advertising  his  wares 
proves  to  be  very  'stimulating;'  this  book  is  a  fairly 
representative  sample.  Second  is  a  university  pres- 
ident, not  noted  for  his  democratic  idealism  and  no 
less  windy  than  the  city  in  which  his  university  is 
located.  Last  but  not,  unhappily,  least  is  a  well- 
known  wealthy  manufacturer.  This  group,  having 
assorted  talents  but  an  obviously  common  purpose, 
are  very  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  a  mountain 
resort  town  in  Colorado.  Here  the  motif  is  'Kultur' 
for  the  wealthy  and  a  return  to  the  'simple  life'  for 
the  common  herd. 

Let  us  consider  the  statement  in  chapter  two 
which  states  that  'there  is  ...  a  wide-spread  be- 
liet  that  the  machine  relieves  man  of  work,  that 
thereby  he  gains  leisure  and  time  tor  free  activity. 
This  belief  in  many  cases  is  unshakeable  and  un- 
examined.' The  belief  to  which  he  refers  has  been 
established  as  irrefutable  fact;  technological  unem- 
ployment has  been  increasing  at  an  increasing 
rate  since  about  1920  in  this  country  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  under  our  present  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. The  leisure  and  free  activity  have  not  been 
claimed  by  those  who  have  knowledge  of  the  im- 
pact  of    technology;   rather   what   has   been   estab- 


lished is  that  one  freed  from  work  by  the  machine 
gains  the  right  merely  to  technological  unemploy- 
ment, under  our  present  mode  of  operation.  Pro- 
ceeding a  little  further,  we  find  this  statement: 
'.  .  .  The  machine  replaces  the  worker  only  where 
the  work  can  be  done  in  mechanical  fashion.'  In 
this  regard,  we  wish  to  make  a  statement  of  fact: 
there  is  no  human  labor  engaged  in  today  in  the 
way  of  production  of  goods  and  services  which 
cannot  be  done  much  more  efficiently  by  a  ma- 
chine, if  we  wish  to  install  same  and  replace  the 
worker. 

We  find  three,  'The  Delusion  of  Wealth'  particu- 
larly amusing.  '.  .  .  What  are  riches?  .  .  .  This 
guestion  must  be  asked.  The  notions  on  this  point 
are  full  of  confusion,  owning  to  jumbled  concepts.' 
To  which  the  author  adds  another  by  saying  that 
riches  are  either  a  being  or  a  having!  He  proceeds 
from  there  to  write  several  paragraphs  of  nonsens- 
ical confusion,  philosophical  conceptions  some  of 
which  originated  with  Aristotle,  and  metaphysical 
musings  which  in  no  way  answer  the  guestion. 

Chapter  five  is  extremely  interesting.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  chapter  is  a  guotation  from  Rivarol: 
'Industry  is  the  daughter  of  poverty.'  Apparently 
the  implications  of  this  escape  Juenger;  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  have  industry  without  poverty,  since 
industry  is  merely  the  means  of  distributing  pov- 
erty. Consider  this:  The  industrial  scene  conveys 
above  all  a  sense  of  hungriness.  .  .  .  The  machine 
gives  a  hungry  impression.  And  this  sensation  ot 
a  growing,  gnawing  hunger,  a  hunger  that  be- 
comes unbearable,  emanates  from  everything  in 
our  entire  technical  arsenal.  .  .  .  The  consuming, 
devouring,  gluttonous  motion  reaching  through  time 
restlessly  and  insatiably,  reveals  the  never  stilled 
and  never  to  be  stilled  hunger  ot  the  machine.' 
Yet  the  author  has  stated  in  the  second  chapter 
that  'one  must  not  expect  something  from  the  ma- 
chine which  lies  outside  its  potentialities.'  And  in 
another  chapter  'we  must  expect  nothing  from  tech- 
nology which  lies  beyond  technical  possibilities.' 
Juenger  is  apparently  guite  familiar  with  the  fact 
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that  there  are  vestiges  of  superstition  remaining 
in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  of  us,  and  in  his  attempt 
to  influence  the  mind  of  the  reader,  he  is  attribut- 
ing human  or  animal  characteristics  to  the  ma- 
chine, transferring  them  from  the  deities  to  which 
they  have  been  previously  attributed.  Perhaps  a 
machine-god? 

'A  more  and  more  ruthless  destruction  of  re- 
sources  is  the  characteristic  of  our  technology.  Only 
by  this  destruction  can  it  exist  and  spread.  We  get 
a  good  chuckle  from  the  picture  which  flashes  into 
our  minds  here — the  picture  of  a  gigantic  machine 
lumbering  out  into  the  open  spaces,  foraging 
around  for  resources  which  it  immediately  devours 
in  order  to  appease  that  'never  to  be  stilled  hunger 
of  the  machine'  mentioned  by  the  author;  then  it 
proceeds  to  grow  and  grow  and  grow,  at  the  same 
time  possibly  spawning  many  little  machines 
which,  in  turn,  begin  to  engage  in  the  same  pro- 
cess! 'Man  no  less  than  ore  deposits  belongs  to 
the  resources  subject  to  consumption  by  technol- 
ogy.' Apparently  this  monster  with  its  all-devour- 
ing hunger  now  resorts  to  the  consumption  of  hu- 
man beings.  Similar  to  the  gods  of  previous  times 
to  whom  human  sacrifices  were  offered  in  appease- 
ment. 

Regarding  the  author's  statements  concerning 
'organized  pillage'  and  the  exploitation  and  con- 
sumption of  the  'riches  in  the  earth' — technology 
is  but  the  tool  of  human  beings,  and  they  are  but 
the  pawns  in  the  Price  System  game.  Anyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  operating  characteristics  of  a  price 
system  knows  that  those  characteristics  demand 
exploitation  for  purposes  of  selling  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  price  system  economy.  Technocracy  has 
for  years  pointed  out  that  the  ruthless  destruction 
of  resources  compelled  under  a  price  system  is  en- 
dangering greatly  the  life  of  our  continent  and  its 
people.  The  author  fails  to  attach  the  blame  to  the 
underlying  cause;  he  merely  attaches  it  to  a  result. 

'What  does  Technocracy  mean?  If  the  word  has 
any  meaning,  it  can  only  be  that  the  technician 
rules,  that  he  takes  over  government.  But  the  tech- 
nician is  no  statesman;  he  has  no  talent  tor  poli- 
tics. His  knowledge  is  one  of  technical,  functional 
effects.  All  technical  knowledge  is  marked  by  an 
impersonalism  that  necessarily  results  from  the 
purely  material  facts  that  it  deals  with.  This  im- 
personalism is  reason  enough  to  doubt  whether  the 
technician  is  capable  of  taking  over  and  running 
the  affairs  of  state.'  This  is  a  curious  conglomera- 
tion of  facts  and  assertions.     Obviously  the  author 


has  never  made  sufficient  investigation  of  Technoc- 
racy to  know  what  it  means,  for  he  fails  to  answer 
his  own  guestion.  Whether  there  is  any  technician 
who  has  aspirations  for  'fairing  oyer  government,' 
we  cannot  say;  there  may  be  one,  there  may  be 
many.  But  onyone  informed  upon  the  subject 
knows  that  Technocracy  does  not  aspire  to  taking 
over  government  and  running  the  affairs  of  state; 
Technocracy  has  no  politcal  aspirations  and  points 
out  that  politics  and  business  are  obsolete. 

Chapter  Six  proves  to  be  another  one;  here  we 
finally  get  down  to  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation 
facing  America  today;  'Technology  vs.  the  Profit 
Motive.'  'So  far,  hardly  any  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  fact  that  technical  and  economic  ration- 
alism do  not  coincide,  that  they  differ  in  purpose 
and  in  aim.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  all  intelligent 
economy — whether  of  an  individual  or  of  a  com- 
munity—is that  it  YIELD  A  PROFIT.  Apparently 
Juenger  has  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  be 
sacrificed  to  Almighty  Profit  than  to  the  Machine. 
'Technology  does  not  work  according  to  ECONOM- 
IC LAWS.  .  .  .  Technological  improvement  must 
go  on  even  if  it  spells  financial  loss  . . .  Technology 
as  a  whole  has  absolutely  no  interest  in  dividends 
and  can  never  develop  any.'  At  last  a  few  facts! 
But  because  the  aims  of  technology  and  economy 
differ,  the  author  flatly  states  that  technology  is  the 
failure.  Technology  has  not  failed;  the  economic 
system  of  control  has  failed  because  technology 
has  destroyed  its  foundation.  But  the  author  would 
have  us  hang  on  to  economics  and  progress  no  fur- 
ther, to  resist  change.  Today  even  the  layman  knows 
what  happens  to  any  creature  which  resists  change 
and  cannot  or  will  not  adapt  itself  to  its  environ- 
ment. 

Automatism 

In  Chapter  Seven  the  author  displays  more  of 
his  confusion.  '.  .  .  .  When  we  observe  the  work 
processes  of  technology,  the  striking  feature  is  the 
growing  automatism  to  which  they  become  sub- 
jected. Technological  progress  is  synonymous  with 
an  increase  of  all  kinds  of  automatons.  The  EN- 
TIRE WORK  PROCESS,  UP  TO  THE  FINISHED 
PRODUCT  IS  PERFORMED  BY  AUTOMATIC  MA- 
CHINERY and  with  repetitious  mechanical  uniform- 
ity; the  entire  factory  becomes  one  single  automa- 
ton. .  .  .  We  are  surrounded  by  an  automatism 
toward  which  all  branches  of  technology  are  de- 
veloping. The  greater  part  of  our  production  tools 
work  automatically.     Our  transport  is  automatized. 
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our  light,  water  and  heating  systems  function  auto- 
matically. .  .  .There  are  vending  and  food-serving 
automatons,  radio  and  movie  automatons,  all  of 
them  designed  for  the  task  of  repetitious  perform- 
ance with  mechanical  uniformity.  .  .  .  It  is  exactly 
this  automatism  which  gives  its  peculiar  stamp  to 
our  civilization  and  sets  it  apart  from  the  tech- 
nigues  of  other  eras.'  Yet  what  did  the  author  say 
in  Chapter  Two  about  a  widespread,  unshakable, 
unexamined  belief  that  the  machine  relieves  man 
from  work?  We  fear  that  by  this  time  the  author 
must  be  quite  painfully  sore  in  that  portion  of  the 
anatomy  used  in  all  this  straddling! 

Chapter  Nine  is  delightfully  entitled  The  Tyr- 
anny of  Causalism  over  Man.'  'Where  causalism 
becomes  dominant,  it  produces  a  mechanical  order 
akin  to  it;  it  brings  to  the  fore  a  watchmaker  men- 
tality. Where  are  the  limits  of  this  mentality?  If 
the  universe  were  to  be  conceived  as  a  big  clock 
and  every  movement  in  it  as  mechanically  meas- 
urable and  predictible,  then  the  high  goal  of  scien- 
tific-technical thinking  would  be  the  comprehen- 
sion of  this  central  mechanism.  And  the  applica- 
tion of  that  knowledge  would  mean  the  complete 
mechanization  of  man.'  As  Technocracy  has  sta- 
ted, a  politician  can  take  a  simple  problem  and  foul 
it  up  with  gobblsdegook  until  it  becomes  utterly  in- 
comprehensible. This  author  is  a  politician  along 
with  his  other  questionable  talents.  In  primitive 
times,  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  cause,  we 
explained  effects  by  superstition;  we  had  supersti- 
tious explanations  for  the  events  of  nature  as  well 
as  the  behavior  of  the  people.  Today  we  have  dis- 
covered and  familiarized  ourselves  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  cause  and  effect.  Were  it  not  for 
that  fact,  we  could  never  have  made  a  single  in- 
vention nor  utilized  a  discovery  made  in  the  prog- 
ress of  man  and  so  could  never  have  greater  con- 
trol over  our  environment.  All  our  inventions  and 
discoveries  have  utilized  the  knowledge  of  cause 
and  effect.  Is  this,  then,  the  'tyranny  of  Causal- 
ism?' 

The  Perversion  of  Freedom 

Chapter  Twelve  is  a  delightful  dissertation  on 
The  Perversion  of  Freedom' — delightful,  that  is,  if 
one  possesses  the  intelligence  of  a  moron.  'We  do 
not  act  from  free  will,  but  neither  do  we  act  under 
compulsion.  ...  Do  we  not  act  under  compulsion 
to  obey  those  innate  desires  for  life,  for  nutrition, 
for  procreation,  etc.?  If  we  did  not,  all  species 
would  die  out  eventually!  The  choice  of  will  is 
forever  also  a   choice   of  coincidence,   in   the   true 


meaning  of  the  word  .  .  .  We  ask  what  is  con- 
science other  than  one's  own  nicely  tied  up  set  of 
conditioned  reflexes  and  inhibitions  instilled  into 
him  by  the  mores  of  his  environment?  This  author 
is  as  full  of  blatant  contradictions  as  any  whose 
work  we  have  ever  read.  But  then,  when  one 
starts  out  with  the  intention  to  deceive  and  mislead 
by  the  use  in  one  sentence,  one  paragraph,  or  even 
one  book  of  a  mixture  of  facts,  lies,  half-truths, 
philosophical  and  metaphysical  concepts,  one  can 
so  easily  end  in  a  muddled  confusion!  One  could 
go  on  at  even  greater  length  than  Juenger  attempt- 
ing to  anlyze  this  word  'freedom'  from  a  philosoph- 
ical point  of  view.    Shades  of  Scheherezade! 

In  Chapter  Thirteen  we  read  that  'all  work  is 
beneficial  provided  that  it  is  appropriate  for  our 
body.'  Apparently  the  author  considers  the  back- 
breaking  toil  of  the  days  of  hand  tool  economy  as 
being  'appropriate.'  This  actually  is  what  he  is  ad- 
vocating since  he  says  technology  has  failed.  Any- 
one who  refuses  to  face  the  implications  and  ac- 
tual results  of  the  progress  of  technology  is  advo- 
cating a  return  to  the  'simpler'  days,  whether  or 
not  he  is  conscious  of  it. 

In  Chapter  Fourteen  we  are  told  that  'technology 
serves  not  mankind,  but  itself.'  The  author  makes 
this  statement,  but  offers  not  a  shred  of  evidence 
to  substantiate  this  claim;  he  does  not  say  how 
technology  serves  itself  or  what  is  its  purpose,  un- 
less the  following  sentence  be  an  attempt  to  do  so: 
'Within  the  realm  of  technology  there  exist  solely 
technical  purposes.'  We  gather  from  this  that,  as 
Gertrude  Stein  has  said,  A  rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose. 
He  continues — 'We  do  not  know,  and  cannot  deter- 
mine by  reason  the  final  purpose  which  men,  ani- 
mals and  plants  serve.'  What  has  this  to  do  with 
the  purpose  of  technology? 

In  Chapter  Fifteen  we  try,  along  with  the  author, 
to  discover  The  Fallacy  of  Specialist  Thought,'  and 
we  come  up  with  this:  'It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  technician  rejects  everything  that  does  not  cor- 
respond to  his  ideas  of  efficiency  and  purpose.' 
How  about  human  beings?  They  are  among  the 
least  efficient  of  engines.  The  technician  will  de- 
mand that  everybody  should  own  at  least  one  au- 
tomobile, and  we  have  all  heard  the  jubilizations 
with  which  this  demand  has  been  greeted.'  Gen- 
eralization again;  does  the  author  mean  that  all 
technicians  have  demanded  such,  will  demand 
such  in  the  future,  or  just  one  technician  has  or 
will?  This  book  is  so  downright  asinine!  'Accord- 
ing  to  Plato,   the   difference   between   science   and 
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applied  mechanics  lies  in  the  fact  that  mechanics 
is  devoid  of  insight  into  the  means  it  employs,  is 
ignorant  of  their  nature,  and  therefore  is  an  igno- 
rant pursuit  and  not  a  science.'  Forced  to  resort  to 
a  philosopher  again,  eh? 

In  Chapter  Sixteen  we  are  told  that  Technoiogy 
creates  Bureaucracy.'  'Centralism  is  characteristic 
of  everything  technical.  However,  there  is  nothing 
hierarchical  about  it — if  oniy  expresses  the  lawful 
regularity  of  causes  and  effects,  such  as  we  per- 
ceive in  any  mechanical  apparatus.'  The  author 
sees,  but  fails  so  to  state,  that  there  is  nothing  in- 
herent in  technology  itself  which  is  hierarchical  or 
tends  to  bureaucracy  or  centralization;  it  is  merely 
the  use  we  are  forced  to  make  of  it  through  our 
present  system  of  operation.  Throughout  the  book 
he  blames  on  technology  that  which  is  accurately 
blamed  upon  the  use  we  are  FORCED  to  make  of 
it  in  a  PRICE  SYSTEM. 

Harken  to  this:  '.  .  .  We  must  not  fail  to  call  at- 
tention to  another  phenomenon  which  has  the  clos- 
est connection  with  technical  progress.  This  is  the 
growing  influence  of  statistical  thinking.  ...  /f  is 
wise  to  receive  statistical  findings  with  some  grain 
of  salt,  never  to  forget  the  guestion  gui  bono? — who 
profits?  Who  is  asking  the  guestion,  and  what  in- 
terests are  served  by  the  answer?'  Yes,  verily.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  with  what  a  flourish  this  old  boy 
dismisses  the  whole  idea  of  statistics!  One  might 
also  ask  what  was  gained,  what  interests  served 
by  the  writing  of  this  book;  but  one  doesn't  need 
to,  really.     It's  quite  obvious! 

Juenger  goes  on  to  say  'Bismarck  and  Mark 
Twain  felt  a  distrust  for  statistics,  the  distrust  of  the 
statesman  or  the  artist.'  We  can  readily  under- 
stand the  statesman's  distrust  of  statistics;  after  all, 
one  of  the  requisites  for  being  a  statesman  or  politi- 
cian is  'never  to  let  your  right  hand  know  whose 
pocket  the  left  hand  is  in.'  Most  people  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  mechanical  determinations,  therefore 
do  not  understand  them,  and  are  afraid  of  that 
which  they  do  not  understand. 

In  Chapter  Eighteen  Juenger  attempts  to  set  us 
straight  concerning  'Technology's  Attack  upon  Law 
and  Property.'  'The  technician's  lust  lor  power 
aims  also  at  the  domination  of  the  state.  He 
wants  to  replace  statist  organization  by  technical 
organization.  The  fact  of  this  ambition  is  estab- 
lished beyond  doubt;  the  advocates  and  pioneers 
of  technocracy  guite  patently  pursue  this  goal.' 
Generalizations,   facts,   half-truths  and   accusations 
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all  mixed  up  again.  Although  Juenger  and  others 
of  his  calibre  seem  to  thrive  on  this  mixture  of  oil, 
hot  air  and  fertilizer,  he  should  be  reminded  that 
some  of  us  refuse  to  stomach  it.         t 

Property,  for  example,  defined  by  jurists  as  the 
exclusive  right  of  a  person  over  a  fhing,  com- 
pletely  loses  its  meaning  when  it  falls  victim  to 
technical  organization...  Now  property  is  no  longer 
independent,  no  longer  exclusively  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  proprietor."  We  challenge  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  'ownership;' 
there  are  only  property  rights  allowed  by  the  so- 
ciety. '.  . .  It  may  be  said  .  .  .  that  technical  prog- 
ress attacks  everything  that  is  at  rest,  everything 
that  possesses  permanence  and  stability,  every- 
thing that  does  not  lend  itself  to  technical  progress 
or  withdraw  from  it.'  Oil,  hot  air  and  fertilizer 
again.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  technological 
progress  causes  change.  Progress  is  never  accom- 
plished by  resistance  to  change.  Juenger,  of  course, 
is  advocating  resistance  to  change;  he  realizes  full 
well  that  as  change  occurs  he  and  his  kind  will 
lose  their  insidious  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  'lit- 
tle people'  and  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  list 
when  ability  becomes  the  determining  factor  in 
valuation  and  social  recognition. 

Science  Becomes  its  Servant? 

In  Chapter  Nineteen  we  are  told  that  'As  tech- 
nology progresses science  becomes  ifs  serv- 
ant. .  .  .  In  matters  of  food,  we  act  wisely  if  we 
avoid  the  technician  wherever  we  can.'  Here  again 
the  author  blames  the  technician  instead  of  the 
use  made  by  business  of  the  technician's  efforts. 
We  are  sold  inferior  foods;  we  cannot  deny  that. 
But  we  are  sold  inferior  foods,  inferior  products  of 
any  and  every  kind,  for  price.  Ours  is  a  price 
economy,  and  in  such  an  economy  products  must 
be  inferior  that  there  may  be  resale.  There  is  so 
much  obvious  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  resale, 
which  can  as  obviously  be  attained  only  through 
the  manufacture  of  inferior  products,  that  only  a 
fool  would  dispute  it.  But  these  are  not  the  meth- 
ods of  technology;  they  are  the  methods  of  busi- 
ness which  sells  the  cheapened  products  of  tech- 
nology in  order  that  there  may  be  resale. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  author  realizes 
where  that  thing  called  money  is  concerned,  he 
must  speak  of  fictions,  artificialities,  and  theory. 
'The  fictions  on  which  the  money  system  rests  are 
highly  artificial.  .  .  .  There  is  no  completely  satis- 
factory  theory  of  money.  .  .  .  Technocracy   can 
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give  you  a  factual  definition  of  money,  Mr.  Juen- 
ger;  it  is  the  nothing  you  get  for  something  before 
you  can  get  anything. 

In  considering  'Technical  Training  vs.  Educa- 
tion,' Juenger  has  this  to  say:  'As  the  technician 
enters  this  Held,  he  converts  all  institutions  of  learn- 
ing to  his  interest;  ...  he  promotes  technical  train- 
ing which  he  claims  is  the  only  up-to-date  useful 
practical  knowledge.'  These  generalities  are  not 
only  moronic,  but  positvely  boring  in  their  repeti- 
tion. The  author  goes  on  to  speak  of  what  he  lov- 
ingly terms  a  'rounded  education.'  There  has  never 
been  any  such  thing  under  the  Price  System;  the 
basic  promise  of  all  education  under  a  Price  Sys- 
tem is  that  the  Price  System  is  a  natural,  normal 
and  permanent  situation.  What  accredited  school 
teaches  differently?  And  with  that  faulty  basic 
premise,  where  can  one  get  a  rounded  education? 
To  base  all  education  on  such  a  premise  is  to  pro- 
duce a  slanted  education. 

We  read  in  Chapter  Twenty-Three  that  'techno- 
nogical  thinking  is  obviously  collectivistic'  Be- 
cause in  this  era  of  technology,  it  must  be.  Gone 
is  the  day  of  the  rugged  individualist  who  could 
produce  his  own  products  and  maintain  himself. 
Today  every  individual,  except  perhaps  in  a  very 
few  remote  instances,  is  completely  dependent  up- 
on technology  and  the  help  of  many  other  individ- 
uals to  maintain  himself. 

'Technology  is  as  indifferent  to  the  individual 
as,  for  instance,  the  mail  carrier  must  be  to  the  re- 
ligious, political,  or  moral  traits  of  the  recipient  of 
the  mail.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the  technical 
organization  of  the  mails  would  guickly  fall  apart.' 
Yet  the  author  has  stated  that  technology  and  tech- 
nical organization  have  failed.  Then  to  follow  out 
his  line  of  argument,  the  mail  carrier  should  refuse 
to  give  you  your  mail  if  he  were  in  disagreement 
with  your  religious,  political  or  moral  views. 

Tor  fhe  sake  of  its  own  existence  and  survival, 
it  (the  state)  must  promote  and  protect  the  progress 
of  technology.'  The  author  does  not  state  why;  but 
then,  he  doesn't  know  enough  about  technology  to 
know  why.  Technology  is  being  installed  at  an 
increasing  rate  because  it  is  the  only  way  left 
open  for  business  to  maintain  or  increase  its  profits. 
Yet  that  continued  installation  is  destroying  busi- 
ness and  political  control.  The  Price  System  econ- 
omy must  inevitably  draw  to  a  close  because  of 
the  nature  of  its  design,  which  is  that  of  continued 
expansion.  Expansion  cannot  continue  indefinitely; 
it  must  come  to  an  end.     Apparently  it  is  the  au- 


thor's contention  that  because  we  had  such  things 
as  a  poliical  state  or  government,  this  is  as  far  as 
we  can  or  should  go  in  our  progress.  Can  we 
progress  no  further?  Have  we  reached  such  a 
state  of  perfection  in  social  control  that  there  exists 
no  valid  cause  for  change?  Whether  or  not  we  like 
it,  change  is  being  forced  upon  us;  we  had  better 
accept  it  and  go  along  with  it  if  we  wish  to  survive! 

Technical  Progress  and  Ideologies 

In  Chapter  Twenty-eight  we  are  told  that  Tech- 
nology  Prepares  for  the  Invasion  of  Ideologies.' 
'Technical  progress  and  the  formation  of  masses 
are  simultaneous.  .  .  .  They  are  in  fact  insepar- 
able. .  .  .  The  masses  further  the  drive  for  techni- 
cal perfection.  .  .  .  Man  becomes  mentally  mobile 
— that  is  wide  open  to  the  invasion  of  ideologies. 
The  dictionary  defines  ideology  as  a  characteristic 
way  of  thinking  of  a  people,  group  or  person,  as 
on  social  or  political  matters.  Have  we  not  always 
had  ideologies,  or  symbols  of  them?  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  an  ideology,  as  such;  the  guestion 
is  whether  a  particular  ideology  is  compatible  with 
the  physical  factors  of  its  particular  environment. 
The  only  system  of  operation  that  is  compatible 
with  the  physical  factors  of  the  North  American 
environment  is  that  of  technical  organization,  a 
scientific  society,  a  Technate. 

In  Chapter  Twenty-nine,  the  'Mirage  of  Social- 
ism,' this  old  boy  really  'goes  to  town!'  'It  is  not 
always  easy  to  express  in  simple  abstract  language 
the  difference  between  a  people  and  a  mass.  For 
this  reason  we  shall  give  now  an  INFALLIBLE  mark 
of  identification.  Wherever  there  is  a  people,  wher- 
ever we  are  dealing  with  REAL  peoples,  there  we 
shall  never  find  a  trace  of  ideology.  And  with  the 
same  certainty  it  may  be  said  that,  wherever  there 
is  a  mass,  we  shall  also  find  an  ideology.'  Tragic 
situation,  this.  There  is  not  a  nation  or  community 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe  which  does  not  have 
its  ideology;  so  from  this  author's  statements  it  can 
be  deduced  that  none  of  them  is  composed  of  peo- 
ple, not  real  people  at  any  rate,  since  'we  shall 
never  find  a  trace  of  ideology  wherever  we  are 
dealing  with  real  people.'  We  wonder  what  on 
earth  he  means  by  'real'  people.  We  do  know  that 
it  is  something  of  which  the  mass  is  not  composed, 
since  the  mass  reguires  an  ideology  and  real  peo- 
ples do  not,  according  to  the  author.  Would 
Shangri-La  contain  some  real  people,  or  just  a 
mass?  .  .  .  The  meaning  of  publicity  and  propa- 
ganda is  understood  by  only  a  very  few  people.' 
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We  wonder  whether  the  author  is  referring  here 
to  real  people  or  the  mass?  At  any  rate,  he  can 
certainly  be  included  among  the  very  few  who  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  publicity  and  propaganda! 

In  Chapter  Thirty-five,  J  u  e  n  g  e  r  tells  us  that 
'Modern  life  is  dominated  by  the  consuming  force 
of  the  hunger  for  life  that  torments  the  masses.' 
Under  the  present  system  of  operation  this  is  fac- 
tual. But  technology,  freed  of  business  and  politi- 
cal control,  can  free  man  from  the  necessity  of 
making  a  living  and  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  life! 

'Technically  organized  work  becomes  prepara- 
tion for  war  .  .  .  ]ust  as  a  technically  organized 
economy  becomes  more  and  more  a  war  economy, 
so  technology  develops  more  and  more  into  a  war 
technology;  it  reveals  ever  more  clearly  its  arma- 
ment character.'    Technology  and  economy  are  in- 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or 
association  either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial 
organization  or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  member- 
ship activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  economists  that  became  known  in 
1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organi- 
zation. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discov- 
ery' 'that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program 
with  any  interested  people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  re- 
ligions which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  poli- 
ticians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant 
those  holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any 
political  party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanc,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so  long 
as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome 
in  Technocracy. 
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compatible.  Wars  have  been  fought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  access  to  greater  sources  of  en- 
ergy; this  still  holds  true  for  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  world,  for  they  are  countries  of  scarcity.  But 
the  last  two  wars,  insofar  as  this  continent  is  con- 
cerned, have  served  the  dual  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing so-called  surplus  energy  and  of  maintaining  a 
high  degree  of  employment.  There  will  always  be 
war  in  a  Price  System  mode  of  operation  because 
it  is  based  upon  expansion.  Where  there  is  scar- 
city, the  Price  System  makes  use  of  technology  to 
gain  more  energy;  where  there  is  'surplus,'  the 
Price  System  makes  use  of  technology  to  destroy 
the  surplus,  through  war  or  some  other  means  of 
destruction.  Technology  as  such  does  not  lead  to 
war;  the  mode  of  social  control  which  makes  use 
of  it  leads  to  war. 

The  Female  of  the  Species 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  The  Downfall  ot 
the  Mechanized  State"  is  a  very  lengthy  chapter 
which  betrays  Juenger's  worry  and  fear.  It  con- 
tains quite  a  few  statements  which  do  not  have 
any  direct  connection  with  the  title.  For  example: 
'He  who  is  not  able  to  think  rationally  and  cau- 
sally cannot  be  an  exact  scientist.  That  is  why 
women  are  largely  excluded  from  science;  they 
have  no  business  there.  The  women  who  do  pene- 
trate the  scientific  work  cell  are  like  sexless  toilers 
in  a  beehive  .  .  .  The  saying  "Women  shall  re- 
main silent  in  church"  applies  to  science  also  .  .  . 
If  female  thinking  were  ever  to  gain  the  upper 
hand,  it  would  destroy  science  itself  .  .  .  Women 
as  a  rule  are  not  scientifically  creative,  neither  are 
they  inventors;  .  .  .  nor  are  they  mechanics,  fit 
servants  for  the  machine.  Technical  progress  .  .  . 
not  only  robs  her  of  her  womanly  power,  it  also 
impairs  her  in  her  deepest  ppurpose  .  .  .  The  sight 
of  women  employed  in  technical  activities  always 
has  something  incongruous  about  it  .  .  .  And  in- 
deed, why  should  women  be  tinkering  with  ma- 
chines? Their  forte  lies  in  quite  another  direction.' 
The  same  old  Price  System  generalizations  and 
emotionalizations  about  'woman's  place.'  Juenger 
seems  quite  fearful  of  the  day  when  women  will 
no  longer  be  selling  themselves  to  masters,  but  will 
take  their  place  alongside  men  as  their  companions 
and  equals. 

The  book  ends  on  the  perfect  note  for  a  book  of 
its  type;  the  last  paragraph  is  concerned  with  the 
definition  of  the  'essence  of  the  state.'  This  essence 
is  defined  as  follows:     'Indispensable  to  the  state 


is  that  which  is  not  state,  and  can  never  become 
state.  This  something  by  which  alone  the  state  can 
be  a  state  is  the  people.  The  people  may  well  be 
conceived  as  the  carriers  of  the  state;  .  .  .  but 
never  can  the  people  be  the  state  itself.'  Let  us  see 
now — the  author  states  that  in  order  to  make  a 
state,  we  take  that  which  is  no  the  state  and  can 
never  be  the  state  and  we  make  a  state  of  it;  this 
something  is  the  people.  He  continues  on  to  say 
that  the  people  can  never  be  the  state.  Garbled, 
isn't  it?  We  wish  to  state  that  the  author  is  in  quite 
a  state! 

Aenid  Bates 
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THE  ONLY  ANSWER 


The  Social  Dilemma  of  North  America  will  be  resolved,  not 
through  wars,  tax  juggling,  debt  creation,  reform  politics,  private 
enterprise,  or  more  piety,  but  only  through  instituting  a  simple, 
efficient,  and  equitable  method  of  distributing  abundance  to  all 
citizens  of  the  Continent.  Technocracy  is  that  method. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE: 


•  Who  Is  a  Technocrat? 

•  Expand  or  Explode 

•  The  Railroad  Revolution 

•  Directorship  vs. 
Dictatorship 

•  The  Elimination  of 
Leisure 
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LUBRICATING    OIL    NEVER     WEARS    OUT 


ONE  OF  THE  most  lucrative  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry enterprises  is  the  lubricating  oil  racket. 
The  Captains  of  the  petroleum  industry  care  little,  if 
at  all,  for  the  future  oil  needs  of  this  Continent,  but 
are  concerned  only  with  merchandising  non-replace- 
able petroleum  and  its  products  as  fast  as  they  can 
obtain  the  oil  from  the  ground,  refine  it,  and  dispose 
of  it  in  the  market  place  at  a  profit.  The  slogan, 
'Change  Oil  Every  Thousand  Miles,'  has  been  a 
wasteful  fraud  perpetrated  upon  the  public — at  im- 
mense profit  to  the  oil  merchants. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  known  that  lubricat- 
ing oil  never  wears  out;  that  it  can  be  used  and  re- 
used indefinitely  and,  if  anything,  improves  with 
age.  In  a  machine  that  is  carefully  designed — an 
improved  automobile,  for  instance — the  lubricating 
oil  can  be  retained  in  a  closed  and  sealed  system, 
and  the  original  fill  will  last  as  long  as  the  machine 
itself.  Most  automobiles  and  other  engines,  today, 
are  constructed  to  waste  oil  or,  at  least,  so  load  it 
with  impurities  that  it  must  be  changed  frequently. 
We  needn't  belabor  the  question,  here,  whether  this 
type  of  design  is  a  matter  of  carelessness  or  chica- 
nery; but,  it  cannot  be  excused  on  the  basis  of 
ignorance.  In  any  event,  oil  wastage  is  highly  profit- 
able to  the  oil  industry  and  expensive  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

Re-refined  Oil 

In  recent  months,  some  publicity  has  been  given 
in  popular  science  literature  to  the  process  of  re- 
refining  the  lubricating  oil  for  re-use.  This  is  being 
done  on  a  large  scale  by  airlines  and  other  large 
users  of  lubricating  oils,  to  reduce  costs  of  opera- 
tion. Of  course,  the  matter  of  re-refining  crankcase 
oil  drained  from  automobiles,  we  are  assured,  is  'not 
feasible,'  due  to  the  problems  of  collecting  and  ac- 
counting which  would  involve  tens  of  thousands  of 
small  retail  service  stations.  Thus,  the  big  source  of 


graft  from   the  wastage   of  lubricating   oil  remains 
intact. 

In  some  large  power  plants,  a  maximum  recovery 
and  re-use  of  the  lubricating  oil  is  practiced,  even 
to  the  recovery  of  the  oil  in  the  rags  used  to  wipe 
the  machines.  Where  the  lubricating  oil  is  not  ex- 
posed to  oxidation  processes,  a  simple  centrifuge 
filtering  process  suffices  to  make  it  fit  for  using 
again.  The  re-refining  process  is  employed  where 
oxidation  products  and  other  chemicals  become 
dissolved  in  the  oil  and  impair  its  lubricating  quali- 
ties. The  re-refining  process  is  essentally  the  same 
as  the  process  of  refining  petroleum  in  the  first  place 
— fractional  distillation. 

As  machines  are  built  to  closer  tolerances  and  to 
develop  higher  speeds  of  movement,  'modern'  lubri- 
cating methods  fail  to  suffice.  The  plain  bearing  as 
well  as  the  roller  and  ball  bearings  encounter  lim- 
its in  the  speeds  they  can  handle.  At  super-speeds, 
new  types  of  bearings  and  methods  of  lubrication 
are  required.  The  bearing  of  the  future  will  be  very 
simple,  minus  such  complications  as  ball-bearings. 
The  shaft  will  not  touch  the  surface  of  the  bearings, 
but  will  be  floated  within  the  bearing  by  oil,  which 
is  injected  into  the  bearing  under  high  pressure. 
But,  when  such  bearings  are  used,  and  if  the  metal 
in  the  machine  is  rust-proof,  water  can  be  used  as 
a  lubricating  fluid  in  place  of  the  oil.  (However, 
don't  anticipate  this  development  under  the  Price 
System — no  profit  in  selling  lubricating  water,  see?) 

In  a  Technocracy,  there  would  be  no  incentive 
for  wasting  oil,  either  as  fuel  or  as  lubricating  fluid. 
The  social  objective  would  be  the  most  efficient  and 
least  wasteful  use  of  our  non-replaceable  resources, 
so  that  a  high-energy,  high-standard-of-living  civili- 
zation can  be  maintained  on  the  North  American 
Continent  for  the  maximum  duration  of  time. 

— Techno  Critic 
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Technocrat 


WHO  IS  A  TECHNOCRAT? 


The  name  Technocrat'  may  be  applied  to  anyone  who  actively  endorses 
and  advocates  Technocracy  as  a  form  of  social  control  in  his  Area.  So  far  as 
we  know,  there  are  no  Technocrats  on  the  North  American  Continent  outside 
of  the  Organization  of  Technocracy  Inc.  There  may  be,  and  probably  are, 
many  potential  Technocrats;  but  like  potential  energy,  they  are  dormant  and 
without  kinetic  force. 


IN  THE  literature  of  Europe  and  America — espe- 
cially America — there  is  developing  a  tendency 
to  employ  the  words  Technocracy'  and  Techno- 
crat' rather  loosely.  The  origins  of  such  references 
are  mostly  traceable  to  Roman  Catholic  writers 
of  propaganda  releases,  but  other  willful  stooges 
of  reactionism  often  pick  up  the  words  and  care- 
lessly proliferate  their  applications  in  writings 
and  speeches. 

The  plot  among  the  Catholic  propagandists  evi- 
dently is  to  disparage  Technocracy'  and  Tech- 
nocrats' through  the  well-worn  propaganda  tech- 
niques of  name-calling  and  unfavorable  associa- 
tion. The  worst  'association'  that  can  be  made 
today  is  to  bracket  something  with  communism 
or  with  the  Bolshevik  Party  of  Russia.  Hence,  there 
are  to  be  seen  such  references  as:  'Red  Techno- 
crats,' in  connection  with  the  scientifically-trained 
men  in  the  government  of  Russia;  'Malenkov,  a 
terrorist-technocrat';  and  the  Technocracy  of  Rus- 
sia.' 

The  implications  of  the  word  Technocrat'  are 
expanded  further  to  include  those  Americans  and 
others  who  are  active  in  designing  and  installing 
machines  for  the  production  of  abundance  and 
the  displacement  of  human  toil — who,  of  course, 
are  deemed  subversive  of  the  old  values  of  Scarc- 
ity, Human  Toil,  and  Insecurity,  hence  are  re- 
garded as  no  less  than  emissaries  of  Satan.  Less 
skilled  writers  and  speakers  frequently  go  so  far 
as  to  use  the  word  Technocracy'  in  place  of  'tech- 
nology' and  the  word  Technocrat'  in  reference  to 
anyone  with  scientific  or  technical  training. 


When  these  propagandists  are  challenged  by 
Members  of  Technocracy  with  reference  to  their 
use  of  the  words  in  loose  and  improper  ways,  the 
trite  answer  is  that  the  words  were  intended  to 
be  spelled  with  a  small  't,'  hence  do  not  refer 
to  Technocracy  or  Technocrats  as  an  organiza- 
tion or  members  thereof.  In  other  words,  presum- 
ably if  'technocracy'  is  spelled  with  a  small  't,'  it 
can  be  used  in  any  sense  that  the  writer  chooses. 

The  instances  of  such  misuse  of  Technocracy' 
and  Technocrat'  are  too  numerous  for  us  to  cite 
them  specifically;  but  they  are  to  be  found  in 
various  propaganda  books,  in  popular  maga- 
zines, in  daily  newspapers — from  the  New  York 
Times  down  to  the  Hearst  papers — and  in  the  bul- 
letins and  house  papers  of  various  industrial  and 
service  enterprises. 

Literally,  the  word  Technocracy'  means  gov- 
ernment by  skill,  as  contrasted  to  government  by 
opinion — whether  it  be  an  autocracy  (govern- 
ment by  one  man's  opinion),  an  aristocracy  (gov- 
ernment by  the  opinions  of  an  upper  class),  a 
plutocracy  (government  by  the  opinions  of  the 
wealthy),  or  a  democracy  (government  by  every- 
body's opinion).  The  word  Technocracy'  was 
synthesized  and  casually  used,  but  not  clearly 
defined,  by  others  than  Technocrats,  even  before 
the  Twentieth  Century,  but  its  current  usage  and 
definition  pertain  properly  only  to  the  social  con- 
concepts,  organization,  and  membership  which 
grew  out  of  the  thinking  and  writings  of  Howard 
Scott.  The  application  of  the  word  in  any  other 
connotation  today  is  a  clumsy  usurpation  and  a 
fraud. 
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Technocracy  is  strictly  a  specific  form  of  social 
control  (or  government)  which  is  designed  to  utilize 
the  knowledge  of  science  and  the  methods  of  tech- 
nology to  produce  and  distribute  an  abundance  of 
goods  and  services  to  all  citizens  in  its  domain.  It 
is  a  form  of  social  control  in  which  the  physical 
factors,  not  human  opinions  or  traditions,  determine 
WHAT  shall  be  done  in  the  way  of  social  operation, 
as  well  as  HOW  it  shall  be  done. 

For  example,  the  physical  factors  of  this  Conti- 
nent demand  that  the  whole  Continent  be  integrated 
with  a  high-capacity,  low-cost  transportation  net- 
work. Further,  the  physical  factors  indicate  that  this 
must,  for  the  major  part,  be  a  waterways  network. 
Other  forms  of  transportation  consume  too  much 
non-replaceable  fuel  and  other  resources  in  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  material  transported;  hence,  they 
must  be  reduced  to  a  secondary  status  and  em- 
ployed for  special  functions. 

Technocracy  is  Opposed  to 

Technocracy  as  a  form  of  social  control  is  opposed 
to  waste,  especially  waste  of  non-replaceable  ener- 
gy and  mineral  supplies;  it  is  opposed  to  the  ineffi- 
cient degradation  of  energy;  it  is  opposed  to  shoddi- 
ness  of  manufacture;  it  is  opposed  to  scarcity,  espe- 
cially planned  scarcity;  and  it  is  opposed  to  opinion- 
ated tyrannies  (such  as  fascism)  as  a  means  of 
social  regulation.  This  is  because  the  physical  fac- 
tors needed  in  the  operation  and  continuance  of  a 
high-energy  civilization  on  this  Continent  (or  any 
other  continent)  would  be  seriously  handicapped  by 
the  prevalence  of  any  of  these. 

The  resultants  of  Technocracy  applied  to  the 
North  American  Continent  would  be:  The  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  all  the  goods  and  services 
that  the  entire  population  of  the  Continent  would 
require.  Reduction  of  human  effort  to  the  minimum 
that  the  effective  operations  of  the  Continent  would 
permit.  The  maximization  of  both  Continental  and 
individual  security.  Obligation  of  every  Citizen  to 
contribute  his  pro  rata  share  of  time  and  effort  in 
manning  the  operations  of  the  Continent,  which 
amount  would  be  very  meager,  indeed,  as  com- 
pared to  Price  System  expectations.  The  highest 
standard  of  health  and  education  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  society  to  maintain.  The  individual 
human  being  would  derive  a  great  deal  more  from 
the  system  than  he  or  she  would  contribute  to  it. 
Hence,  everyone  would  live  on  a  heritage  of  un- 
earned wealth,  a  circumstance  which,  today,  is  per- 
mitted to  only  a  very  few  of  'the  best  people.' 

This  is  the  only  form  of  social  control  or  govern- 


ment that  legitimately  can  be  called  a  Technoc- 
racy.' There  are  no  technocracies  in  the  world  to- 
day. All  governments  on  the  earth  now  are  Price 
System  tyrannies,  whether  they  are  autocratic,  fas- 
cistic,  republican,  socialistic,  or  a  hybrid  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  of  these.  The  present  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  gou- 
lashes of  all  these  elements. 

Propagandists,  whether  in  the  economic,  political, 
or  religious  fields,  have  had  a  long  experience  in, 
and  have  perfected  various  techniques  for,  propa- 
gating deception.  One  of  these  techniques,  as  we 
have  already  indicated,  is  that  of  'association.'  The 
trick  is  to  take  something  and  attempt  to  influence 
opinion  for  or  against  it  by  associating  it  with  some- 
thing else  regarding  which  either  a  favorable  or 
unfavorable  opinion  has  already  been  formed.  For 
example,  the  advertising  propaganda  of  the  scap 
companies  may  associate  a  certain  trade  name 
with  a  popular  movie  actress,  both  by  pictorial 
means  and  with  testimonials.  The  theory  is,  if  the 
public  loves  the  movie  actress  it  will  also  love  that 
soap. 

The  authoritarians  have  despised  science  from  its 
inception  and  have  tried  to  associate  it  with  every- 
thing unsavory  that  could  be  imagined,  Under  their 
influence,  Hollywood  has  repeatedly  depicted  sci- 
entists as  sadists,  maniacs,  and  screwballs  in  its 
cinema  productions.  In  this  way,  an  attempt  is  con- 
tinually being  made  to  discredit  science  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  public. 

The  form  of  social  governance  that  the  authori- 
tarians despise  above  all  others  is  Technocracy;  for, 
in  a  Technocracy,  decisions  based  upon  authority 
and  opinion  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In 
comparison  to  Technocracy,  the  authoritarians  con- 
sider communism  to  be  'lovely';  for,  they  can  still 
'do  business'  under  communism,  although  perhaps 
not  as  happily  as  under  fascism.  However,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  success  has  been  achieved  in 
non-communist  countries  toward  branding  com- 
munism as  obnoxious  and  heretical,  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  success  a  cold  war  hysteria  has  been 
instigated  and  maintained  in  America  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  affiliated  nations. 

Disdain  for  Fascism 

During  World  War  II,  a  certain  disdain  for  fascism 
developed  in  America  and  some  other  countries, 
although  the  authoritarians  did  not  take  an  active 
part  in  promoting  this  disdain;  rather,  they  actively 
tried  to  soft-pedal  it  and  direct  the  stigma  toward 
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the  personalities  of  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Tojo  (but 
not  against  Pacelli,  Victor  Emanuel,  or  Hirohito;  for, 
evidently,  the  former  were  considered  expendable 
but  the  latter  were  not). 

In  character  with  true  propaganda  techniques  of 
the  authoritarians,  Technocracy  was  proclaimed  to 
be  'fascistic'  during  World  War  II.  But,  as  soon  as 
the  war  was  over,  and  communism  was  branded  as 
the   mortal   enemy   of   authoritarianism    (while   fas- 


MY  TWO  CENTS  WORTH 

Uncle  Zeke  was  reading  where  us  people  in 
America  are  all  eating  oleomargarine  and  put- 
ting our  butter  in  caves  to  spoil,  and  he  laughed 
and  laughed.  He  said  we  used  to  make  fun  of 
Denmark  for  eating  oleo  while  they  sold  all 
their  butter  to  foreigners.  But,  now,  I  guess  the 
laugh  is  on  us.  If  the  Danishers  could  sell  their 
butter  for  a  lot  more  than  they  paid  for  oleo, 
they  could  make  a  good  profit  on  the  deal, 
and  hardly  anybody  can  tell  the  difference 
between  oleo  and  butter  anyway.  At  least, 
THEY  made  the  foreigners  pay  for  the  butter. 

In  America,  our  government  makes  our  own 
people  pay  for  the  butter,  then  they  just  hide  it 
away  and  let  it  spoil  and  the  people  have  to 
eat  oleo  instead.  I  know  I  ain't  very  bright,  but 
I'm  smart  enough  to  know  THAT  is  a  silly  thing 
to  do.  The  people  who  are  running  the  govern- 
ment must  be  awfully  dumb  or  else  they  are 
working  against  the  people  instead  of  for  them. 
We  keep  saying  our  government  is  the  best  in 
the  world,  but  it  looks  like  Denmark's  govern- 
ment is  a  lot  better  for  the  people  than  ours, 
and  maybe  that  ain't  the  only  one. 

Uncle  Zeke  says  if  the  government  buys  up 
all  the  butter  with  the  people's  money,  it  should 
give  it  to  the  people  instead  of  telling  them 
they  can't  have  it  unless  they  pay  extra  high 
prices  for  it  again.  It  does  seem  to  me  if  the 
government  wants  to  give  food  away,  it  should 
give  it  to  the  people  of  America  who  can't 
hardly  afford  to  buy  any  instead  of  giving  it 
away  to  the  Germans  who  are  supposed  to  be 
our  enemies.  Even  giving  it  to  our  hungry  allies 
would  be  better  than  that,  but  I  think  us  Amer- 
icans should  have  a  chance  at  it  first. 

(Please  don't  tell  Mr.  Eisenhower  what  I've 
been  saying  or  I  might  lose  my  job.) 

—  Ima  Moron 


cism  was  blessed  with  absolution),  and  in  complete 
disregard  for  intellectual  consistency,  the  propa- 
gandists of  authoritarianism  proceeded  to  'associ- 
ate' Technocracy  with  communism.  Technocrats 
were  no  longer  depicted  in  cartoons  as  goose-step- 
ping fascists,  but  were  transformed  into  swaggering 
commissars.  The  Hearst  papers  went  so  far  as  to 
lump  the  four  great  heresies  together  into  one 
'brotherhood' — Science,  Technocracy,  Communism, 
and  Atheism. 

Various  petty  officials  have,  from  time  to  time, 
attempted  to  brand  Technocracy  as  'subversive,' 
but  the  reasons  for  such  (when  given  at  all)  have 
always  been  very  vague  and  evasive.  When  inves- 
tigated, these  petty  persons  usually  turn  out  to  be 
affiliates  or  dupes  of  some  organized  intrusion  of 
authoritarianism  on  this  Continent — which  is  op- 
posed to  abundance,  security,  and  freedom  from  toil 
for  the  inhabitants  of  North  America.  More  often 
than  not,  their  allegiance  is  oriented  more  toward 
Rome  than  toward  the  welfare  of  this  Continent. 
They  tend  to  belong  to  outfits  who  think  that  char- 
acters like  Joe  McCarthy  are  great  guys.  Such  petty 
subversives  and  dupes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  in  veterans  organizations,  in  indus- 
trial public  relations  personnel,  in  the  schools,  and 
in  professional  agencies  charged  with  persecution 
of  heretics. 

Subversiveness 

But  no  charges  of  subversiveness  against  Tech- 
nocracy can  be  substantiated;  for,  Technocracy  has 
none  of  the  elements  of  a  subversive  organization. 
It  has  no  foreign  connections;  only  citizens  of  North 
America  can  be  Members  of  Technocracy.  It  neither 
supports  nor  propagates  any  foreign  ideology  — 
political,  economic,  or  ecclesiastical.  Although  Tech- 
nocracy is  objectively  analytical  and  critical  in  its 
appraisals  of  trends  and  developments  on  this  and 
other  continents,  it  neither  conducts  nor  advocates 
any  action  against  the  governments  of  this  Conti- 
nent nor  against  any  of  their  official  enactments, 
whether  the  latter  are  arrived  at  by  strictly  legal 
means  or  otherwise.  Technocracy  neither  takes  nor 
advocates  any  destructive  action  against  the  estab- 
lished institutions  of  this  Continent,  whether  in  the 
economic,  political,  or  religious  fields.  Technocracy 
has  never  opposed  the  war  efforts  of  this  Continent 
nor  advocated  evasion  of  wartime  regulations,  no 
matter  how  unwise  they  may  have  been.  Members 
of  Technocracy  have  served  their  respective  coun- 
tries faithfully  in  all  branches  and  all  ranks  of  the 
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Armed  Forces.  They  have  served  in  super-secret 
capacities,  and  none  have  been  convicted  of  violat- 
ing their  trust.  (That  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
certain  honorable  Senators  and  Congressmen,  not 
to  mention  bankers  and  industrialists.) 

Technocracy  Inc.  is  a  100  per  cent  North  American 
organization,  having  originated  on  this  Continent, 
being  active  only  on  this  Continent,  having  a  mem- 
bership made  up  only  of  citizens  of  this  Continent, 
and  its  social  objectives  pertaining  only  to  North 
America. 

Total  Conscription 

During  World  War  II  and  again  during  the  Korean 
'police  action,'  Technocracy  urged  the  institution  of 
Total  Conscription  as  the  most  effective  means  of 
organizing  this  Continent  for  defense  and  saving 
human  lives  and  resources.  In  this,  Technocracy 
went  further,  and  placed  itself  on  record  as  being 
far  more  patriotic  than  any  other  organization  or 
agency  in  America.  Many  labor  union  locals  and 
other  minor  groups  endorsed  Technocracy's  Total 
Conscription  Program;  but  the  upholders  of  ineffi- 
ciency, graft,  and  international  gangsterism  opposed 
it;  and  few  of  the  large  daily  newspapers  or  slick 
magazines  had  a  good  word  for  it.  Technocrats  are 
proud  of  their  Organization's  stand  on  this  issue, 
and  of  the  enemies  it  made. 

Technocrats  are  proud  to  stand  on  their  program 
of  Abundance,  Security,  and  Freedom  from  Toil  for 
all  North  Americans,  regardless  of  what  the  grafters 
of  the  Price  System  and  the  crackpots  of  authori- 
tarianism think  of  them  and  their  program.  The 
howls  and  yappings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  press 
and  the  communist  press  against  Technocracy  are 
music  to  the  ears  of  Technocrats;  we  rejoice  that 
these  social  elements  have  aligned  themselves  on 
the  other  side. 

Technocracy  will  not  promise  to  be  silent  about 
waste,  human  toil,  premeditated  scarcity,  subver- 
siveness,  mismanagement,  and  authoritarian  in- 
quisitions on  this  Continent. 

The  Most  for  the  Least 

Technocracy  advocates  the  most  and  the  best  for 
the  people  of  this  Continent,  with  the  least  social 
cost  in  energy,  resources,  and  human  effort.  It  shall 
yield  only  to  those  who  can  devise  a  program  which 
goes  beyond  that  of  Technocracy  Inc.  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  objectives;  but  it  will  not  yield  to,  or 
compromise  with,  any  who  fall  short  of  it.  To  the 
former,  we  should  be  glad  to  yield  even  the  name 


'Technocracy.'  However,  no  such  eventuality  is  im- 
minent, even  as  a  probability. 

The  Organization  and  Membership  of  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  define  Technocracy'  (whether  with  a  large 
or  little  T')  as  any  social  system  which  is  organized 
and  integrated  on  an  Area  basis  to  apply  the  knowl- 
edge of  science  and  the  methods  of  technology  to 
the  physical  operations  of  the  Area,  and  which  has 
the  objective  of  achieving  the  highest  sustained 
standard  of  living  for  all  of  its  inhabitants  that  its 
physical  factors  permit,  and  whose  ultimate  objec- 
tives are  the  production  and  distribution  of  abun- 
dance, the  achievement  of  the  maximum  security 
for  the  Area  and  its  citizens,  and  the  reduction  of 
human  effort  and  vigilance  to  a  minimum.  Any  ap- 
plication of  the  term  Technocracy'  to  anything  in- 
ferior to  this,  we  contend,  is  dishonest  and  inac- 
curate. 

A  Technocrat 

The  name  Technocrat'  may  be  applied  to  anyone 
who  actively  endorses  and  advocates  Technocracy 
as  a  form  of  social  control  in  his  Area.  So  far  as  we 
know,  there  are  no  Technocrats  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  outside  of  the  Organization  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  There  may  be,  and  probably  are,  many 
potential  Technocrats;  but,  like  potential  energy, 
they  are  dormant  and  without  kinetic  force.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  vehicle  of  expression  for  Technocrats  or 
would-be-Technocrats  outside  of  the  Organization 
of  Technocracy  Inc. 

Technocracy  has  become  firmly  established  on 
the  North  American  Continent  as  a  definite  and  spe- 
cific form  of  social  operation;  and  the  name  Tech- 
nocrat' appiles  only  to  one  who  actively  supports 
that  form  of  Area  Control.  So,  when  anyone  attempts 
to  apply  those  words  to  anything  or  anyone  else,  or 
to  make  inaccurate  associations,  you  can  put  him 
down  as  a  propagandist  for,  or  a  dupe  of,  some 
agency  whose  objectives  for  the  people  of  North 
America  are  the  antithesis  of  those  proclaimed  by 
Technocracy. 

—Wilton  Ivie.  CHQ 


CONSUMER  CREDIT  GROWING 

CONSUMER  CREDIT  is  helping  to  keep  demand  for  goods 
high — and  to  bolster  the  price  structure,  too,  if  you  want  to 
look  at  it  that  way.  Consumers  are  in  debt  for  more  than 
$27  billion;  installments  account  for  nearly  $20'/2  billion  of 
that.  The  rise  has  been  more  than  $6  billion  since  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  controls  went  by  the  boards. 

— Bank  Bulletin 
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EXPAND    or    EXPLODE 


The  word  'Expand'  in  the  title  is  being  used  in  this  article  to  show  the  necessity 
of  expansion  in  our  Price  System  economy  in  order  to  keep  it  operating.  The 
word  'Explode'  is  used  for  convenience  to  cover  all  social  disruptions  such  as 
business  failures,  unemployment,  inflation,  deflation,  strikes,  lockouts,  con- 
fiscatory taxation,  etc.  .  .  .  The  list  could  go  on.  If  any  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  conditions  occurred  big  enough  or  in  combination  with  each  other 
on  this  Continent  a  very  serious  social  situation  would  exist,  that  would  be 
CHAOS  IN  FACT.' 


THE  PEOPLE  of  North  America  have  been  taught 
to  save  money  while  earning,  either  to  become 
wealthy  or  to  have  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  in  later 
life.  Let  us  have  a  panoramic  view  of  what  is  exist- 
ing within  the  population  today.  The  first  rule  for 
the  many  is  'thou  shall  earn  thy  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  thy  brow.'  This  is  an  archaic  way  of  getting 
MONEY,  for  the  records  of  the  financially  wealthy 
show  conclusively  that  very  little  physical  labor  is 
required,  in  most  instances,  to  get  the  largest  take. 

If  you  would  save  $1.00  a  day  for  one  million  days 
you  would  have  a  million  dollars.  By  simple  arith- 
metic we  find  this  a  physical  impossibility,  for 
who  is  able  to  work  333  years  of  his  or  her  lifetime? 
In  fact,  very  few  people  in  the  U.S.A.  are  capable 
of  physical  production  for  more  than  50  years  of 
their  life.  Giving  the  people  50  years  to  save  one 
million  dollars  without  interest  would  require  a  sav- 
ing of  $20,000  per  year,  or  more  than  $66.66  per  day 
for  300  working  days  per  year.  Further  investigation 
brings  us  to  the  realization  that  most  of  us  by  the 
time  we  are  50  years  of  age  do  not  become  pos- 
sessors of  a  million  dollars  that  way. 

Our  children  are  urged,  along  with  the  adult 
population,  to  read,  write  and  speak  about  our  lib- 
erty, justice,  equality,  opportunity,  freedom,  heri- 
tage of  institutions,  and  cherish  them  all.  Especially, 
we  are  taught,  we  should  be  thrifty.  For  working 
individuals  to  legally  gain  financially  within  the 
Price  System,  they  must  save,  there  is  no  other  way. 
(Except  occasionally  from  gambling  or  inheritance.) 
But  TECHNOLOGY  has  interrupted,  changed  the 
environment,  altered  the  conditions  and  flouted  the 
methods  of  old.  It  has  confused  and  confounded  the 
political,  financial  and  ecclesiastical  leadership  of 
today  with  its  scientific  dictum,  'you  must  work 
fewer  people  less  and  less  in  order  to  produce  more 


and  more.'  Now  the  validity  of  many  of  our  'cher- 
ished' social  concepts  is  wide  open  to  question. 

Money  in  general  does  affect  most  of  the  people 
in  America  in  their  ways  of  living.  In  order  to  hold 
your  savings  in  equilibrium  or  balance  with  the 
progressive  increase  of  debt,  you  must  increase 
your  income  to  the  extent  of  doubling  it  every  12 
years  and  your  savings  must  increase  in  line  with 
this.  Debts  must  expand  in  order  to  keep  the  econ- 
omy of  any  nation  operating  within  a  Price  System. 
(The  writer  has  not  heard  of  any  sizeable  nation 
that  operates  without  the  Price  System.)  Income  of 
the  population  must  expand  in  order  to  purchase 
the  increased  production,  especially  so  where  it  is 
produced  technologically. 

For  a  little  refreshment  of  memory  to  those  of  us 
that  are  50  years  of  age,  and  a  little  investigation 
for  those  under  50,  check  up  on  this  .  .  .  The  Sta- 
tistical Abstract  of  the  U.S.A.  states  that  the  federal 
debt  was  under  2  billion  dollars  in  the  year  1914. 
It  has  since  expanded  to  more  than  260  billion  dol- 
lars in  a  period  of  time  little  less  than  40  years.  In 
the  year  1914  in  a  certain  corporation  a  program 
was  started  to  pay  a  minimum  of  $5.00  per  day  to 
every  man  employed,  even  unto  the  floor  sweeper 
or  cuspidor  cleaner.  This  corporation  has  not,  nor 
has  any  other  corporation  in  our  'free  enterprise' 
economy,  doubled  every  12  years  the  income  of  the 
men  and  women  that  work  for  them.  If  any  of  the 
enterprisers  had,  the  floor  sweeper's  income  would 
have  run  like  this:  $5.00  per  day  in  1914,  $10.00 
per  day  m  1926,  $20.00  per  day  in  1938,  and  $40.00 
per  day  in  1950.  That  would  be  a  reasonable  paral- 
lel. That  equilibrium  has  not  been  maintained.  Had 
the  income  of  the  population  expanded  at  that  rate 
you  would  have  seen  automatic  factories  built 
faster  than  ever  before. 
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So  now  our  'free  enterprisers'  are  up  against  a 
many-pronged  dilemma.  Some  of  the  prongs  are: 
wages,  prices,  profits,  interest,  debts,  taxes,  unem- 
ployment, inflation,  deflation,  international  war, 
waste,  limited  natural  resources,  fascism,  crime, 
communism,  and  the  awful  fear  that  international 
peace  will  break  out.  Some  of  these  prongs  will  be 
needing  attention  in  the  coming  months.  Just  re- 
cently one  of  the  cabinet  members  said  that  we 
could  expect  a  500  billion  dollar  economy  within 
the  next  10  years.  This  will  force  expansion  of  the 
income  of  the  population,  increase  their  purchasing 
power  by  putting  them  on  relief,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  funds  of  local  state  or  national  govern- 
ment through  a  myriad  of  subsidies.  In  the  chaotic 
conditions  that  now  exist  the  financial  orders  are 
'EXPAND  OR  EXPLODE.'  Just  how  the  political  ref- 
erees are  going  to  do  this  has  not  been  clarified  by 
the  controllers  of  the  'status  quo.'  ('Status  woe' 
would  be  more  suitable.)  According  to  The  Sunday 
Milwaukee  Journal  dated  Feb.  22,  1953,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Mr.  Ezra  Benson  stated  that  he  would 
'rather  put  meat  and  milk  in  stomachs  than  in  stor- 
age.' This  sounds  good  to  the  consumers  of  the 
products,  but  he  has  not  produced  a  design  that 
will  distribute  this  meat  and  milk  to  our  population. 

One  explosive  situation  is  the  taxes  that  are  nec- 
essary to  continue  the  payments  of  interest  on  our 
debts.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  billion  dollars  of  fed- 
eral debts  at  two  and  one-half  per  cent  interest 
would  be  six  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars.  How 
much  money  is  that  sum?  A  physical  example  of 
that  quantity  can  be  explained  like  this:  If  you 
could  take  six  billion  silver  dollars  and  place  them 
on  edge  like  a  long  bar,  you  would  have  a  silver 
'bar'  9,469  miles  long — more  than  three  times  the 
distance  from  New  York  City  to  San  Francisco, 
California.  Remember  that  is  only  the  interest  on 
the  federal  debt  which  we  are  required  to  provide 
each  year  through  taxes.  When  will  we  pay  off  the 
principal,  and  how? 

The  Bottleneck 

While  the  Price  System's  myriad  of  operations  can 
only  'Expand  or  Explode'  can  you  think  of  anything 
more  stupid  than  to  defend  a  worn  out  system  of 
money  manipulation?  Unless  it  would  be  to  allow 
an  old  single-lane  bridge  to  remain  in  position 
across  a  river,  bottlenecking  a  new  four-lane  high- 
way, because  politics  and  finance  decreed  there 
was  no  money  available  to  build  a  new  bridge.  Let 
us  ask  you  this,  in  which  part  of  the  bridge  does 
money  exist  in  carrying  the  traffic  across  the  stream? 


The  only  part  the  money  does  play  is  not  in  the 
bridge,  but  in  the  INTERFERENCE  in  not  allowing 
the  bridge  to  be  built.  Money  does  nothing  but  in- 
terfere with  your  having  all  the  things  you  may 
want  or  need  that  have  a  higher  price  tag  than  you 
can  pay. 

Take  a  new  lease  on  life!  There  is  in  existence  a 
new  design,  an  orderly  program  of  function  and  de- 
cision. Technocracy,  Inc.,  is  the  only  organization 
that  has  a  positive  program  for  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  an  abundance  to  all  North  Americans 
in  an  orderly  manner.  Technocracy  will  let  you  steal 
the  design,  if  you  will  help  put  it  into  operation. 
'Time  makes  way  for  a  new  order  of  the  ages' 
where  all  the  people  of  this  Continent  will  have 
security  from  birth  until  death  through  the  SCIEN- 
TIFICALLY designed  Energy  Certificate  of  The  Tech- 
nate  of  North  America.  Technocracy  rolls  on!  Help 
roll  in  the  New  America  by  joining  Technocracy! 

—Arthur  Daelke,  8844-2 


PENTAGONITIS 


The  disease  of  Pentagonitis  is  a  nervous  disorder 
in  which  the  patient  believes  himself  to  be  mum- 
mified in  red  tape.  Attacks  of  this  malady  are  con- 
fined to  a  pentagonal  building  outside  Washington. 
It  is  known  as  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Light  upon  conditions  in  this  establishment  has 
just  been  provided  by  a  Senate  subcommittee.  It 
reports  that  an  order  for  ammunition  goes  through 
104  steps  in  15  different  offices. 

From  Office  of  Comptroller  to  Central  Requisition, 
to  Fiscal  Management,  to  Production  Service,  to 
Field  Service,  to  Distribution  Section,  to  Require- 
ments Branch,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth. 

Fifteen  carbon  copies  of  the  order  go  round  and 
round  the  pentagonal  circumference.  They  are  re- 
viewed, indexed,  screened,  approved,  copied,  ana- 
lyzed, summarized,  logged,  recommended,  posted, 
audited,  registered,  routed,  numbered,  itemized,  and 
supplemented. 

Then  they  take  all  the  paper,  grind  it  up,  and 
make  munitions  packing  cases  out  of  it 
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GIGANTIC  PRESS 


J\  50,000-ton-capacity  hydraulically  operated,  die- 
** forging  press  built  by  the  Loewy  Construction 
Company,  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  will  be  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world — as  high  as  a  10-story  building. 

This  new  and  unusual  press  will  be  able  to  make 
a  large  section  of  a  bomber  wing  in  a  single  opera- 
tion reguiring  a  few  minutes.  Many  other  airplane 
parts,  such  as  landing  gear  units,  will  be  made  in 
far  less  time  than  is  now  required.  Many  years  of 
study  were  needed  to  design  the  press,  which  will 
require  at  least  one  year  to  build  and  erect.  Erec- 
tion is  now  in  progress  at  the  Wyman-Gordon  plant, 
North  Grafton,  Mass. 

Classed  as  a  pull-down  press,  because  the  pres- 
sure is  produced  by  a  downward  pull  of  a  platen 
against  the  blank  in  a  die,  the  machine  is  110  feet 
in  overall  height,  and  weighs  10,000  tons.  Moving 
parts  alone  weigh  6,000  tons.  The  height  from  floor 
level  is  50  feet,  because  the  structure  below  the 
lower  platen  extends  downward  from  floor  level. 
The  press  bed  is  12  feet  long  by  32.5  feet  wide,  egual 
to  an  area  of  390  square  feet.  This  press  bed  area 
gives  an  indication  of  the  size  of  the  dies  which 
can  be  accommodated  by  this  new  and  enormously 
large  press. 

The  press  has  three  vertical,  forged-steel  columns, 
called  tie-rods.  Three  similar  ones  are  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  press.  The  columns  support  or  con- 
nect all  other  press  components.  The  columns  are 
of  rectangular  cross-section  and  each  is  composed 
of  three  members.  Each  member  weighs  110  tons, 
making  the  weight  of  a  complete  column  330  tons. 

The  press  is  operated  by  nine  forged-steel,  hy- 
draulic cylinders  containing  rams  close  to  48  inches 
in  diameter.  An  accumulator  supplies  hydraulic 
pressure.  The  forces  produced  by  the  rams  are  trans- 
mitted through  a  system  of  beams  to  the  lower  plat- 
en and  through  the  main  tie-rods  to  a  member  sup- 
porting the  upper  platen.  The  die  halves  are  firmly 
secured  in  the  platens. 

— Esso  Oilways 

(See   cover   picture    also) 
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Photo  Courtesy  of  Loewy  Construction  Co. 

Illustration   of   the    gigantic    press.    Notice    the    insignificance 
of  the  man  standing  on  the  platform. 


COVER  PICTURE 

GIANT  DIE  FORGING  PRESS 

Fourth   forging    heat    under   the    press.    The 

column  section  has  grown  to  70  feet  in  length. 

Press  here  is  reducing  main  body  width  to  44 

inches.  See  article  on  this  page. 

Photo  Courtesy  of  Esso  Oil  Company 
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Photo  Courtesy  of  U.  P.  Railroad 

The  diesel-electric  locomotive  is  an  example  of  the  type  of  motive  power  being  used  widely 

on  American  railroads  today.  Its  smooth  powerful  performance  is  cutting  costs  of 

maintenance  and  operation  throughout  railway  systems  using  them. 


THE  RAILROAD  REVOLUTION 


THE  WAIL  of  the  steam  locomotive's  whistle  is 
giving  way  to  the  raucous  blast  of  the  air-horn 
of  the  diesel-electric  locomotive.  The  staccato  bark 
of  the  exhaust  and  the  clanking  side-rods  of  the 
steamer  are  being  supplanted  by  the  steady  roar 
and  smooth  power  of  the  diesel.  After  a  century 
and  a  quarter  of  faithful  but  expensive  service,  the 
reciprocating  steam  engine  is  being  retired  for  good 
from  the  railroads  of  North  America. 

The  passing  of  the  steam  locomotive  symbolizes 
the  passing  of  an  era  in  our  development,  an  era 
of  brawny  individualism  in  which  the  foundation 
for  a  magnificent  civilization  was  laid,  but  which  is 
yet  to  be  realized  by  North  Americans. 

Some  considerable  sentimental  resistance  to  do- 
ing away  with  the  steam  locomotive  has  been 
voiced  by  the  public.  Perhaps  most  of  this  resistance 
stems  from  the  great  majority  of  our  citizenry  who 
have  had  little  if  anything  to  do  with  the  steam 
locomotive  in  a  practical  way.  Most  of  those  who 
have  made  their  living  on  and  around  the  steam 
locomotive  are  not  sorry  to  see  it  go.  They  are  glad 


that  it  is  fast  becoming  a  novelty  again,  as  it  once 
was.  The  intelligent  railroad  man  is  happy  for  the 
arrival  of  the  sleek,  clean,  purring  diesel-electric 
locomotive;  and  the  effect  that  this  new  motive 
power  has  had  on  railroading  is  truly  revolutionary. 

According  to  information  from  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  the  first  diesel-electric  locomo- 
tive in  the  U.  S.  was  developed  in  1923  and  was  tried 
out  on  ten  different  railroads  during  1924  and  1925. 
The  first  diesel  sold  to  an  American  railroad  was  a 
300-horsepower  road  engine  that  was  installed  in 
switching  service  on  one  of  the  eastern  railroads  in 
1925.  In  1934  diesels  were  put  into  passenger  train 
service,  and  in  1941  they  were  put  to  work  in  freight 
service.  Today  diesels  are  handling  74  per  cent  of 
freight  service  and  78  per  cent  of  passenger  service. 
Of  the  18,000  units  of  new  locomotive  power  placed 
in  service  since  World  War  II,  17,600  were  diesel 
units.  There  are  now  21,687  diesel  units  in  operation, 
as  of  June  1,  1953. 

A  number  of  Class  I  railroads  in  the  United  States 
are  completely  dieselized.  Labor,  May  9,  reports  that 
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Photo  Courtesy  of  U.  P.  Railroad 

This  simple  Mallet  probably  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent  efficient.  Not  only  does  it  require 
more  manpower  to  be  maintained  in  operation  but  it  causes  more  roadbed  upkeep. 


thirty  Class  I  roads  have  scrapped  all  of  their  steam 
power.  Others  are  maintaining  a  few  steam  engines 
for  emergency  use.  These  railroads  no  longer  fea- 
ture the  engineman  and  fireman  at  the  end  of  the 
run,  grimy  and  blackened  with  coal  or  oil  smoke, 
and  as  often  as  not  exhausted  from  battling  with 
a  leaking  boiler  for  enough  steam  to  get  the  train 
over  the  road  to  the  terminal.  Besides  being  far 
more  efficient  than  the  steam  locomotive,  the  diesel 
is  a  haven  of  rest  in  comparison. 

A  significant  trend  as  the  result  of  the  change  in 
motive  power  is  that  the  total  number  of  locomotives 
in  service  has  dropped  from  57,571  to  36,316  since 
1929.  The  new  diesel  locomotives  have  increased 
the  average  locomotive  tractive  effort  from  45,000 
to  60,000  pounds.  Thus,  while  the  total  number  of 
locomotives  have  decreased,  the  pulling  power  of 
the  individual  locomotive  has  increased.  Longer  and 
heavier  trains  are  being  handled  by  fewer  locomo- 
tives, which  means  that  less  manpower  is  being 
used  to  handle  the  eleven  tons  of  freight  the  rail- 
roads move  one  mile  every  twenty-four  hours  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  U.  S.l 

The  diesel  engine  is  far  more  efficient  than  the 
steam  engine  from  the  standpoint  of  fuel  consump- 
tion, as  it  is  related  to  horsepower  output.  The  diesel 
obtains  35  per  cent  of  the  available  horsepower  from 
its  fuel,  while  the  steam  engine  obtains  only  about 


10  per  cent.  What  a  diesel  will  do  in  work  for  a 
dollar's  worth  of  fuel  would  cost  a  steam  engine  of 
comparable  size  $2.32  in  fuel. 

At  this  time,  the  diesel  locomotive  is  the  most 
flexible  and  adaptable  power  that  can  be  used  on 
the  railroad.  The  latest  in  diesel  power  combines 
speed  with  power  in  single  or  multiple  unit  opera- 
tion. This  locomotive  can  be  used  to  switch  in  the 
yard,  or  will  operate  egually  well  in  multiple  units 
in  freight  or  passenger  service.  With  dieselization, 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads  reports,  it  is 
possible  to  operate  a  division  with  two  types  of 
motive  power — utility  switch  engine  and  combina- 
tion freight  -  passenger  locomotives.  With  steam 
power,  seven  types  were  required. 

As  of  June  1,  1953,  there  are  only  13,900  steamers 
in  operation  in  the  U.  S.,  as  compared  to  1929  when 
there  were  56,936.  With  most  of  the  movement  of 
freight  and  passengers  being  done  with  diesels,  the 
significance  becomes  obvious  to  those  who  work  in 
locomotive  repair.  According  to  Electro-Motive  Divi- 
sion of  General  Motors,  the  ratio  of  men  required  to 
repair  and  service  locomotives  on  any  freight  opera- 
tion is  one  for  diesels  to  five  for  steamers.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  men  have  been  permanently  disem- 
ployed  in  the  railroad  industry  by  diesel  locomo- 
tives. More  man-hours  in  both  maintenance  and 
operation   are   being   displaced   every  day.    Whole 
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terminals  of  maintenance  and  repair  have  been  al- 
most completely  eliminated  or  reduced  to  skeleton 
crews.  The  spectacle  of  the  boilermaker  climbing 
out  of  a  scorching  firebox  after  caulking  leaking 
flues  or  boiler  seams  is  not  to  be  seen  on  many 
railroads  today.  In  fact,  the  boilermaker's  trade  has 
practically  ceased  to  exist  on  many  railroads.  In  a 
number  of  ways,  labor  reguirements  in  the  railroad 
shops  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

In  the  actual  operation  of  the  railroad,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  crewmen — brake- 
men,  firemen,  conductors  and  enginemen — to  be 
displaced  from  their  jobs  by  one  diesel  locomotive. 
This  new  power  is  eliminating  many  jobs  alto- 
gether, formerly  handled  by  steamers.  Diesels,  by 
being  able  to  handle  heavier  trains  faster  than 
steam  locomotives,  are  combining  and  eliminating 
runs. 

Eliminating  Manhours 

In  other  respects  not  directly  concerned  with  mo- 
tive power,  diesels  are  eliminating  man-hours.  The 
diesel  is  easier  on  the  roadbed  and  bridges  of  the 
right  of  way.  The  track  pound  caused  by  the  recip- 
rocating steam  engine,  with  its  side-rods,  etc.,  does 
not  exist  in  the  rotary  type  of  power  conveyed  by 
the  diesel-electric.  The  result  is  that  there  is  less 
need  for  section  laborers  and  bridge  gangs  to  main- 
tain the  roadbed. 

In  general,  dieselization  of  our  railroads  empha- 
sizes a  change  in  the  method  of  operation  taking 
place  everywhere  in  our  economy.  The  advent  of 
dieselization  calls  for  more  specialists  and  fewer 
man-hours — more  brains  and  less  brawn  to  do  the 
job.  More  and  bigger  improvements  are  yet  to  come. 
Technocracy  advocates  widening  the  rail  gauge  to 
three  meters,  which  would  allow  for  the  movement 
of  trains  at  speeds  up  to  two  hundred  miles  per 
hour,  and  probably  by  remote  control  in  many 
cases,  when  improvements  in  power  plants  and 
electronics  are  applied  to  railroading. 

The  revolution  on  the  railroads  is  illustrative  of 
the  factor  that  produces  social  change — the  applica- 
tion of  technology  to  the  means  of  production, 
whether  it  be  goods  or  services.  Technology  is  the 
thing  that  has  made  America  great.  It  is  the  thing 
that  has  made  America's  problem  a  scientific  one, 
not  a  political  one.  Technology  extant  in  North 
America  is  why  social  change  and  the  adoption  of 
Technocracy  is  inevitable. 

We  are  living  with  a  problem  that  has  to  be 
solved.  The  production  of  an  abundance  by  tech- 


Photo  Courtesy  of  Western  Maryland  Railway 

Wasted    energy    rockets   skyward    as    this   ponderous    engine 
starts   its   train   in  motion. 


nology — and  the  simultaneous  elimination  of  man 
hours  by  technology — leaves  no  choice  but  social 
change.  Technocracy  understands  the  problem  and 
is  ready  to  assist  with  North  America's  transition 
into  the  greatest  social  system  ever  devised  by  man. 
Technocracy  hails  the  arrival  of  more  power,  for 
out  of  the  growth  of  technology  shall  come  the  New 
America! 

— H.  B.  12247-1 


STEEL 

PITTSBURGH— One  large  steel  producer,  without  any  pub- 
lic announcement,  has  just  closed  down  two  electric  furnaces 
which  had  been  making  alloy  steel  for  hundreds  of  corpo- 
rate customers.  Asked  why,  a  mill  executive  explains  it's  "to 
bring  productive  facilities  in  line  with  incoming  orders." 

At  another  big  company,  cancellations  are  swinging  up- 
ward. A  market  analyst  for  the  concern  terms  the  cancella- 
tions "significant,"  reflecting  production  cutbacks  by  military 
suppliers,  farm  equipment  manufacturers,  container  factories, 
and  even  the  auto  industry  which  continues  to  be  the  main 
prop  under  the  booming  steel  trade. 

A  third  producer,  who  until  a  week  or  two  ago  had  fore- 
seen full  operations  for  the  entire  year,  now  admits  the  prob- 
ability of  a  decline  in  its  steel  output  in  December  or  "pos- 
sibly" in  November. 

— Wall  Street  Journal 
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Have  you  Observed? 


. . .  After  the  'crash'  of  1929  it  became  apparent  that 
business  could  not  longer  pay  its  own  way.  In  1933 
the  Roosevelt  Administration  avoided  an  intelligent 
solution  to  the  problem  of  technologically-produced 
abundance  by  using  public  funds  to  finance  busi- 
ness back  to  a  condition  of  'health.'  This  enormous 
subsidy  program  has  meant  high  prices,  high  taxes, 
and  an  increasing  debt  load.  Big  business  operates 
at  a  high  level  of  profits,  with  a  minimum  of  capital 
risk.  The  taxpayer  is  the  buffer  against  business  re- 
verses. By  turning  over  to  the  government  a  portion 
of  their  earnings,  some  sixty  million  American  suck- 
ers participate  in  a  'wonderful'  new  concept  of  eco- 
nomics that  we  might  call  'spreading  the  damages 
around.' 

. . .  Apparently  many  women  of  the  U.  S.  have  de- 
cided that  it  is  fashionable  to  have  a  family  of  four 
or  five  children.  Under  propaganda  stimulus  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  both  'religious'  and  business,  we  note  that 
the  population  of  the  U.  S.  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  2.5  million  per  year!  This  year  there  is  expected 
a  crop  of  four  million  babies.  There  is  at  least  as 
much  design  as  there  is  ignorance  in  this  population 
increase.  It  is  disgusting  when  one  considers  that 
the  parents  have  not  shown  themselves  capable  of 
providing  a  future  for  their  offspring — even  a  de- 
cent environment  in  which  to  reach  maturity.  It  is 
time  the  parents  of  this  Continent  realized  that  they 
have  far  more  social  responsibility  than  merely  as- 
sisting in  the  propagation  of  the  species. 
. . .  For  being  a  'free'  individual,  plenty  of  people 
probably  have  your  number,  and  they  wouldn't 
have  any  trouble  putting  'the  finger'  on  you  in  our 
'free'  society.  If  you  have  been  in  the  service,  you 
have  a  serial  number.  Also,  if  you  were  in  the  serv- 
ice you  may  have  a  claim  number  with  the  Veterans 
Administration.  You  probably  have  a  state  social 
security  number.  If  you  own  a  car  and  drive  it,  you 
have  two  more  numbers.  Any  government  agency 
has  a  record  of  you  by  number  if  you  have  worked 
for  one.  Wherever  you  have  obtained  credit  on  a 
purchase  of  any  significance,  you  are  known  by 
number.  Behind  each  of  these  numbers,  in  most 
cases,  is  a  pretty  complete  record,  often  including 
fingerprints.  There  is  a  good  chance  that  the  credit 


bureau  in  your  town  knows  as  much  about  you  as 
you  know  about  yourself.  In  reality  you  are  a  'pris- 
oner' of  the  Price  System.  Only  the  social  system, 
Technocracy,  which  will  distribute  goods  and  serv- 
ices without  price,  can  set  you  freel 
. . .  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  proclaimed  loud 
and  long  that  the  republicans  would  end  controls 
and  subsidies  for  farm  products.  Of  course,  the 
farmer  was  led  to  believe  that  the  end  of  controls 
would  bring  him  higher  prices.  The  consumer,  nat- 
urally, was  kidded  into  thinking  that  removal  of 
obstructions  to  the  'law  of  supply  and  demand' 
would  benefit  him  in  lower  retail  prices.  After  eight 
months  of  manipulations,  the  republicans  now  face 
the  fact,  along  with  farmers  and  consumers,  that 
farm  income  has  skidded  to  the  lowest  level  in 
years.  At  one  and  the  same  time  consumers  are 
paying  near  record  prices  for  all  foodstuffs.  Con- 
gress has  rejected  all  efforts  to  investigate  this  con- 
tradictory situation.  After  all,  there  are  too  many 
embarrassing  questions  before  the  public  now. 
. . .  The  fact  that  Ezra  Benson  has  announced  plans 
for  a  reduction  of  acreage  in  wheat,  cotton,  corn  and 
other  products,  after  bellowing  for  an  end  to  all 
controls,  shows  how  incompetent  and  uninformed 
our  present  leadership  in  the  U.  S.  is.  Benson  plainly 
miscalculated — or  didn't  know — our  capacity  to  pro- 
duce foodstuffs.  The  boys  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
don't  seem  to  like  the  looks  of  'free  enterprise'  in 
agriculture  right  at  this  point.  The  economy  is 
caught  in  a  backwash  of  agricultural  products,  and 
the  new  crops  are  just  coming  in.  The  whole  thing 
is  beginning  to  get  real  funny. 

. . .  For  thirty  years,  the  real  issue  before  Americans 
has  been  that  of  abundance — how  to  distribute  what 
we  have  learned  to  produce.  Politics  has  been 
neither  willing  nor  able  to  meet  and  resolve  this 
issue.  Technocracy  has  appeared  in  North  America 
because  prior  to  its  appearance  the  Price  System 
leadership  of  this  Continent  didn't  even  grasp  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  Technocracy  has  devised  the 
answer  to  America's  Great  Dilemma  of  Abundance. 
Let's  put  Technocracy's  answer  into  effect  now! 

—Harry  Briggs,   12247-1 
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DEVELOPING  TRENDS 


NEW  ENGINE 

Engineers  of  the  Cooper-Bessemer  Corporation,  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio,  believe  that  they  have  combined  the  smooth 
rotary  power  of  a  turbine  with  the  fuel  economy  of  a  Diesel 
in  an  engine  now  under  development  which  connects  a  free- 
piston  engine  to  a  gas  turbine. 

The  new  1,500-hp  engine,  which  has  been  tested  over  the 
past  18  months,  is  said  to  deliver  twice  as  much  power  per 
fuel  unit,  to  save  from  10  to  20  per  cent  in  installation  costs, 
and  to  require  30  to  60  per  cent  less  space.  Tests  have  shown 
the  engine  efficiency  to  be  as  high  as  40  per  cent,  compared 
with  20  per  cent  for  present  gas  turbines,  with  efficiency  little 
affected  by  power  load. 

In  the  new  engine  the  compressor  and  combustion  cham- 
ber of  a  conventional  gas  turbine  engine  have  been  replaced 
by  a  free-piston  engine,  which  is  a  reciprocating  pump  rather 
than  a  fan.  It  is  driven  directly  by  burning  gas. 

Two  pistons  inside  the  engine  operate  simultaneously, 
but  in  opposite  directions,  in  a  common  chamber.  Each  is 
connected  to  two  other  pistons,  one  for  compressing  the  air 
and  the  other  for  returning  the  pistons  to  firing  position. 

Either  liquid  or  gas  fuel  may  be  used.  The  hot  gas  is 
generated  when  the  fuel  is  ignited  in  the  chamber  between 
the  pistons.  Powered  by  the  explosion,  the  compressor  pistons 
push  air  into  the  chamber,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  gas 
and  carried  by  pipe  to  the  turbine.  The  latter  is  connected 
either  to  an  electric  power  generator  or  to  a  drive  shaft. 

The  engine  runs  cooler  than  gas  turbines.  The  air  flow 
through  the  cylinder  helps  to  keep  the  engine  cool  and 
lowers  the  temperature  of  the  gas  before  it  enters  the  turbine. 
The  engine  runs  with  high  efficiency  at  1000  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, which  is  350  degrees  lower  than  a  gas  turbine. 

Further  field  testing  in  various  applications  will  be  made 
before  the  engine  is  put  into  production. 

— Marine  Reporter,  Aug.,    1953 


COAL  MINING 

MINE  CLOSINGS  in  a  four-state  area  over  a  period  of 
two  and  a  half  years  have  caused  an  annual  payroll  loss 
estimated  by  the  Southern  Coal  Producers  Association  at 
$50  million.  The  association  said  115  mines  have  shut  down 
since  January  1,  1951,  in  its  membership  area — West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  The  closed  mines  were 
listed  as  having  formerly  employed  15,399  men  and  having 
produced  15  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal  in  their  last  year 
of  operation. 

—Bank  Bulletin 
— The  reason  for  the  above  which  was  left  out  of  the 
report  is  most  interesting  to  those  who  know  that  the 
coal  surpluses  and  stock  piles  are  far  ahead  of  our 
consumption.  Automaticity  in  coal  mining  displaces 
man-hours  faster  and  faster.  Where  are  the  glass-blow- 
ers and  cigar  wrappers  gone?  And  where  are  the  United 
Mineworkers  going? 


LABOR  SUPPLY  GROWS 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  LABOR  has  become  more  plentiful  in 
some  of  the  nation's  employment  centers  for  the  first  time  in 
a  year  and  a  half,  the  Labor  Department  reported.  In  a  sur- 
vey of  182  areas,  nine  showed  more  available  labor  in  mid- 
June  than  a  month  earlier,  the  department  said.  Only  five 
areas  indicated  shifts  to  a  labor  shortage.  The  easing  of  labor 
supplies  occurred  'in  spite  of  continued  employment  gains 
in  most  of  the  surveyed  areas,'  the  agency  stated.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  moved  into  the  labor  surplus  category  for  the 
first  time  since  early  in  World  War  II.  The  increase  was 
attributed  to  a  drop  in  Federal  Government  employment. 
—Bank  Bulletin,  Aug.  15,  1953 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.  has  cut  production 
substantially  at  17  of  its  19  plants  throughout  the  country. 
Layoffs  have  reduced  the  company's  total  employment  from 
67,000  on  May  1  to  about  60,500,  including  office  workers. 
Another  2,800  will  be  let  out  by  Labor  Day,  and  additional 
layoffs  of  undetermined  scope  will  result  from  curtailments 
now   under   consideration  for  motor  truck  plants. 

— Bank  Bulletin 
— Could  this  be  unemployment  rearing  its  ugly  head  or 
shall  we  just  call  it  'a  plentiful  labor  supply'?  But  re- 
member, whatever  we  call  it,  when  people  don't  work 
they  can't  consume  under  the  Price  System  and  if  they 
don't  consume  inventories  pile  up.  When  inventories 
mount  production  cut-backs  occur  which  result  in  more 
'labor  supply.' 


COTTON 

COTTON  LOAD  on  Uncle  Sam's  back  may  get  mighty 
heavy  in  months  ahead.  Between  four  and  five  million  bales 
of  1953-crop  cotton  may  seek  the  price-support  shelter,  deal- 
ers predict.  That  would  be  roughly  double  the  flight  of  the 
1952  fibre  to  supports.  And  it  would  be  the  greatest  since 
pre-World  War  II  years.  The  official  forecast  of  a  14.6  million- 
bale  crop,  plus  carryover  and  imports,  points  to  a  supply  of 
19.8  million  for  the  year  ahead.  But  consumption  and  exports 
may  add  up  to  only  12.5  million. 

— Bank  Bulletin 


EXPORTS  STILL  DROPPING 

EXPORTS  OF  GRAIN  and  grain  products  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  dropped  to  490  million  bushels,  from  667  mil- 
lion in  the  preceding  year,  the  Agriculturs  Department  re- 
ported. The  1952-53  total  included  the  equivalent  of  316  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat,  flour  and  macaroni,  compared  with 
474  million  bushels  in  fiscal  1952.  Exports  of  this  kind  in 
June  were  the  lowest  for  any  months  of  fiscal  1953.  They 
tumbled  to  16.8  million  bushels,  from  30.9  million  in  June,  1952. 

— Bank  Bulletin 
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U.  S.  TAPS  RESOURCES  AT  SUICIDAL  TEMPO 

WASHINGTON  (AP)—  The  United  States  was  pictured 
today  as  a  nation  whose  natural  resources  are  being  drained 
away  at  an  alarming  pace  as  the  population  zooms  upward 
at  the  rate  of  300  persons  an  hour. 

'We  are  mining  our  fields,  forests  and  water  resources  at 
a  suicidal  rate,'  said  (he  Population  Reference  Bureau,  a 
private  study  organization,  in  a  new  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

This  means,  the  bureau  said,  that  science  will  have  to 
find  ways  to  tap  the  vast  reservoirs  of  minerals  far  below 
the  earth's  surface  and  in  the  oceans. 

The  study  was  devoted  primarily  to  the  problem  as  it 
affects  this  country  but  said  it  was  world-wide  too.  The 
bureau  said  the  world  cannot  merely  hope  that  future  gen- 
erations will  'possess  the  ingenuity  and  intelligence'  to  pro- 
vide new  sources  of  natural  wealth  or  substitutes. 

'Unless  technology  is  applied  to  control  the  birth  rate  as 
well  as  the  death  rate,'  the  study  declared,  'it  is  not  likely 
that  the  world  will  gain  the  breathing  spell  needed  to  de- 
velop a  rock-sea-water-sunlight  economy  which  could  nur- 
ture five  billion  people.' 

The  bureau  estimated  that  the  world  population  will 
double  by  the  year  2000  with  70,000  people  added  every  24 
hours.  This  growth,  the  study  added,  shows  little  tendency  to 
stop  while  new  processes  are  being  invented  or  perfected 
to  provide  food  and  other  needs. 

As  for  the  United  States,  the  study  estimated  its  popula- 
tion, which  doubled  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  will  reach 
a  least  190  million  persons  by  1975  and  well  over  200  million 
by  the  year  2000. 

The  government  estimates  the  present  U.  S.  population  at 
around  160  million.  The  need  for  the  wealth  of  the  soil, 
water,  timber  and  minerals  will  increase  not  only  because 
of  population  growth,  the  study  said,  but  because  of  'the 
demand  for  an  ever  higher  standard  of  living.' 

And  just  how  fast  the  present  supply  will  be  used  up 
depends  on  whether  there  is  a  major  war,  the  bureau  added. 

THE  MAIL 

Eliminating  human  bottlenecks  in  mail-sorting  work,  an 
electromechanical  machine  in  the  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium, post  offices  allows  four  operators  to  distribute  up  to 
16,800  letters  per  hour  among  300  different  boxes.  Three-foot 
stacks  of  mail  placed  beside  each  seated  operator  feed 
down  a  ramp  to  a  suction  tube  which  pops  out,  grabs  a 
letter  and  drops  it  into  a  groove  that  runs  across  in  front  of 
the  operator.  Tiny  hooks  moving  along  the  groove  catch  the 
bottom  corner  of  the  letter  and  push  it  in  front  of  the  oper- 
ator, stopping  long  enough  for  him  to  read  the  address  and 
punch  out  a  destination  code  number  for  that  address  on 
the  small  key  set  in  front  of  him. 

Snaking  through  the  frame  of  the  huge  machine  beside 
the  operator  is  a  continuously  moving  endless  chain  of  626 
transport  boxes,  spaced  six  inches  apart,  which  are  carried 
past  the  operator  on  silent  rubber  rollers.  The  letter  drops 
into  its  individual  box  and  is  carried  through  the  machine 
until  it  reaches  the  spot  where  a  metallic  mesh  belt  will 
carry  it  to  its  proper  destination  box.  There,  the  electronic 
code  tapped  out  by  the  operator  and  relayed  through  rotary 
switches  in  nearby  bays  has  pre-set  a  tripping  device  which 
opens  the  box  and  allows  it  to  dump  the  letter.  When  the 
destination  box  is  filled  with  letters,  it  rings  an  alarm 
which  summons  an  attendant  to  empty  it.  The  machine  was 
developed  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Manufacturing  Company  in 
Antwerp,  an  affiliate  of  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph. 

— Popular  Mechanics  Magazine 


LARGER  FARMS 

CHICAGO  (INS)— The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago 
predicted  that  farms  in  the  Midwest  and  the  nation  will  con- 
tinue to  get  bigger,  fewer,  and  more  costly  to  run. 

Responsible  for  this  continuing  trend  in  agriculture,  ac- 
cording to  the  bank,  is  the  efficiency  that  comes  with  in- 
creasing farm  size,  plus  the  tremendous  gains  made  in  farm- 
ing techniques  over  the  last  few  years. 

Since  1940  the  size  of  the  average  U.  S.  farm  jumped 
one-fourth  while  output  per  farm  climbed  one-half. 

This  increased  productivity  comes  in  part  from  the  use  of 
more  and  better  farm  machinery. 

Also  figuring  in  the  boost  in  output  per  acre,  the  bank 
reports,  is  the  use  of  hybrid  seed,  commercial  fertilizer  and 
feed  supplements.  Currently,  the  national  acreage  of  hybrid 
corn  is  six  times  as  large  as  1940,  while  more  than  twice  as 
much  fertilizer  is  being  used. 


AUTOMATIC  POWER  STATION 

A  big  power  substation  that  runs  automatically,  convert- 
ing alternating  current  into  direct  current  to  run  railway 
locomotives,  has  been  operating  successfully  at  Tacoma  Junc- 
tion since  May,  J.  P.  Kiley,  president  of  the  Milwaukee  Road, 
said  in  Seattle  recently. 

The  station,  which  used  to  have  several  attendants  work- 
ing three  shifts  a  day,  is  now  visited  once  a  week  by  a  man 
who  "inspects  the  equipment  and  dusts  it  off  and  then  locks 
the  doors  and  walks  away." 

The  station  converts  100,000  volts  of  alternating  current 
into  3,000  volts  of  direct  current  for  Milwaukee  locomotives. 
It  is  non-operative  when  there  are  no  trains  working  within 
the  area  it  serves,  but  when  trains  are  moving  it  automati- 
cally goes  into  operation  and  produces  as  much  or  as  little 
as  the  traffic  requires,  Kiley  said.  The  station  has  been  set 
up  on  an  experimental  basis  by  Lawrence  Wylie,  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  railway's  electrification  department. 

Presently,  the  Milwaukee  president  said,  monitoring  de- 
vices will  be  set  up  which  will  permit  other  operating  em- 
ployees at  distant  places  to  know  exactly  what  is  happening 
at  the  substation  at  any  time. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


ELECTRICAL  ENERGY  INCREASES 

A  NEW  RECORD  was  set  in  electric  energy  production 
last  week  as  the  industry  produced  slightly  over  8.5  billion 
kwh.  This  was  15  per  cent  above  the  like  week  of  last  year. 

— The  kilowat  hour  is  gnawing  away  at  the  foundations 
of  the  Price  System. 


NATIONAL  PRODUCTION 

NATIONAL  PRODUCTION  of  goods  and  services  in  the 
second  quarter  climbed  to  a  record  annual  rate  of  $372  bil- 
lion, the  Commerce  Department  reported.  This  was  $10  billion 
above  the  yearly  pace  in  the  preceding  three  months.  It  was 
a  $24  billiqn  increase  over  the  gait  in  the  second  quarter 
last  year. 

FURNACES  of  the  steel  industry  are  scheduled  to  pour 
out  2,189,000  tons  of  raw  sieel  this  week.  This  will  be  102,000 
tons  more  than  was  made  last  week  and  323,000  tons  more 
than  was  produced  a  year  earlier. 

—Bank  Bulletin 
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Directorship  vs  Dictatorship 


Directorship  is  a  new  concept  of  social  operations  in  North  America.  Admin- 
istration solely  for  service  to  the  public  of  North  America  is  not  only  possible 
but  necessary  to  survival.  Dictatorship — arbitrary  political  decree,  enforced 
scarcity,  fascistic  thought  control  and  chaos — is  all  the  North  American  Price 
System  has  to  offer  the  citizens  of  this  Continent.  Which  of  these  two  social 
concepts  shall  we  choose?  Each  of  us  must  make  a  decision. 


ORDINARILY,  Technocracy  does  not  concern 
itself  extensively  with  subjective  material — 
either  in  Public  Lectures  or  in  magazine  ar- 
ticles —  on  how  wonderful  things  would  be  in  a 
Technate,  the  technological  social  operation  Tech- 
nocracy represents,  even  though  they  would  be  a 
great  improvement  over  present  conditions.  The 
reason  for  this  is  simply  that  the  physical  imperative 
of  social  change  makes  such  a  social  operation  in- 
evitable. The  great  concern  before  Technocracy  is 
preparing  the  public  for  the  event  through  an  in- 
sight into  the  problem  which  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  Technocracy  exists. 

But  because  the  American  people  have  a  pro- 
pensity for  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  in  the 
case  of  Technocracy  as  with  darned  near  anything 
else  you  could  name,  they  have  developed  some 
weird  ideas  and  ample  misconceptions  of  Technoc- 
racy's solution  to  the  problem  of  distributing  the 
plethora  of  goods  and  services  being  produced  on 
this  Continent  with  our  technology.  Explanation  of 
the  concept  of  technological  control,  in  view  of  pub- 
lic ignorance,  is  in  order. 

People  are  pretty  stupid  about  social  change. 
Being  creatures  of  habit  to  begin  with — and  there- 
fore to  some  extent  inert — they  are  also  victims  of 
Price  System  conditioning.  Not  being  any  too  bright, 
as  a  general  rule,  they've  been  taught  a  lot  of  clap- 
trap about  'human  nature,'  'incentives,'  and  that 
the  human  being  is  born  a  louse.  'Get  him  before 
he  gets  you,'  is  the  essence  of  our  psychology  of 
social  operation.  No  wonder  Technocracy  would  be 
examined  with  a  background  that  is  anything  but 
conducive  to  intelligent  thought. 

Technocracy  is  the  method  of  science  applied  to 


the  social  order  of  North  America.  It  will  be  a  gov- 
ernment by  skilled  personnel  who  are  trained  for 
specific  functions,  and  who  are  co-ordinated  into 
one  functioning  system  to  supervise  social  opera- 
tion in  all  respects.  This  conception  of  social  opera- 
tion is  totally  new  to  the  world.  It  has  not  existed 
anywhere  on  earth,  past  or  present.  Yet,  many  have 
tried  to  depict  Technocracy  as  the  means  to  regi- 
ment society.  This  idea  exists  because  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Price  System  pictures  the  technologist 
as  a  strange  individual,  'out  of  this  world,'  who  is 
not  to  be  trusted  and  who  must  be  kept  under  the 
thumb  of  some  thick-headed  politician,  or  better  yet, 
several  moronic  'public  servants'  (who  haven't  the 
faintest  idea  what  the  technologist  is  doing  most  of 
the  time). 

Our  none-too-bright  citizen  reasons  that  because 
the  technologist  produces  an  atomic  bomb  he  is 
dangerous.  While  he  concerns  himself  with  the  'dia- 
bolical ingenuity'  of  the  technologist,  he  does  not 
realize  that  the  real  danger  to  himself  lies  in  the 
political  perversion  of  the  advances  in  knowledge 
to  the  end  of  restricting  his  thought  and  action!  The 
trained  person,  who  has  been  responsible  for  the 
release  of  the  human  animal  of  North  America  from 
toil,  unwittingly  is  forging  the  chains  of  his  fellow 
man's  oppression.  For  it  is  the  avowed  objective  of 
the  Jesuitical  minds  of  this  Continent  somehow  to 
bring  science — and  therefore  at  least  North  Ameri- 
cans —  under  absolute  control,  allowing  only  ad- 
vancement decreed  desirable  by  the  State.  Every 
citizen  of  North  America  must  understand  that  it  is 
the  Price  System,  and  not  the  technologist,  that  is 
the  real  enemy. 

As  a  nation,  we  Americans  do  not  know  where 
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we  have  been,  where  we  are,  nor  where  we're  go- 
ing. We're  just  here — and  to  hell  with  tomorrow. 
We've  never  had  it  so  good.  Bread  and  circuses  is 
the  operating  technique  of  the  Price  System,  so  fa- 
miliar in  past  history.  The  emotional  binge  and  the 
narcotic  effect  of  the  government  dole  are  wearing 
thin  under  the  pressure  of  events,  though,  and  it  is 
time  to  orient  ourselves  by  examining  the  trends 
taking  place  in  North  America. 

The  first  crude  machinery  that  supplemented  or 
displaced  human  muscle  was  the  harbinger  of  the 
technologically  operated  society  that  we  must  soon 
acknowledge  as  necessary.  North  America  has  been 
the  scene  of  the  application  of  unprecedented 
amounts  of  technology  to  production.  Most  of  this 
application  has  occurred  in  the  past  fifty  years. 
The  combination  of  favorable  climate  to  the  white 
man,  a  wealth  of  resources,  and  progressive  people 
united  to  produce  the  world's  greatest  technological 
complex.  However,  we  Americans  can't  take  credit 
for  planning  our  present  technological  success. 
Most  of  us  haven't  yet  given  evidence  of  the  slight- 
est amount  of  appreciation  for  our  complicated  civ- 
ilization. That  it  has  operated  to  this  time,  regard- 
less of  how,  is  the  important  thing. 

Social  Burden 

The  problems  that  arise  from  the  ever-expanding 
use  of  technology  are  accounted  for  in  the  embar- 
rassingly high  inventories  and  the  huge  food  sur- 
pluses that  are  now  accumulating  all  over  the  Con- 
tinent; the  enormous  internal  debt  that  we  all  are 
aware  of;  and  for  the  sordid  sojourn  of  four  political 
and  business  leadership  into  international  affairs, 
to  the  detriment  of  every  citizen  of  the  Continent. 
We  have  emerged  from  the  age  of  the  horse  and 
buggy,  but  our  reasoning  and  adaptation  in  this 
day  of  rapid  technological  change  is  no  better  than 
that  of  our  Stone  Age  ancestors.  We  have  learned 
how  to  produce  goods  and  services  in  an  abun- 
dance. But  we  have  not  learned  how  to  distribute 
them. 

After  reaching  the  saturation  point,  in  many  re- 
spects, in  the  distribution  of  goods  at  about  the  turn 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  American  influence,  mon- 
ey and  technology  began  to  spill  over  into  other 
parts  of  the  world.  And  we  began  the  tragic  de- 
ployment of  our  manpower  around  the  world,  first 
for  one  cause  and  then  another.  From  World 
War  I  through  the  Korean  War  history  records 
the  same  inexcusable  blunders.  The  facts  indi- 
cate that  these  wars  of  the  past  thirty-five  years 
have    been    nothing    but    palliatives    to    keep    the 


Price  System  (commodity  valuation)  operating,  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  in  lives  or  resources  to  North 
America.  The  'scourge  of  abundance'  and  the  threat 
of  social  change,  both  induced  by  technology,  have 
allowed  American  leadership  to  rationalize  the 
atrocious  warfare  from  World  War  I  to  the  present 
time.  These  two  products  of  our  technological 
change  are  more  than  sufficient  excuse  to  engage 
in  a  Third  World  War — if  it  can  be  arranged — even 
though  war  can  no  longer  keep  the  system  operat- 
ing. 

Turn  Back  the  Clock  for  the  Status  Quo 

The  pursuit  of  a  sell-out  internationalism,  plus  em- 
ploying the  political  philosophy  of  fascism  in  North 
America,  will,  it  is  hoped,  keep  the  system  operating 
at  least  for  a  short  time  longer.  It  is  the  erstwhile 
desire  of  reactionaries  on  this  Continent  to  turn  back 
the  clock  at  least  fifty  years.  And  above  all,  propo- 
nents of  the  status  quo  seek  to  freeze  society  at  the 
present  general  level  until  such  time  as  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  wipe  out  what  few  social  gains  we  have 
made  in  the  past  half  century.  Prominent  stooges  in 
education  and  every  other  phase  of  our  social  ac- 
tivity now  are  decrying  the  advances  of  science  as 
detrimental  to  mankind.  They  all  long  for  a  return 
of  the  day  when  an  individual  would  have  to  work 
twelve  hours  a  day  to  keep  from  starving  to  death. 
This  reactionary  tone  permeates  the  entire  politico- 
business  operation  of  North  America.  The  present 
leadership  of  America  is  thoroughly  afraid  of  the 
future.  This  fear  and  general  incompetence  of  poli- 
tics is  setting  the  stage  for  dictatorship.  The  irony  is 
that  the  reactionaries  are  making  suckers  out  of  the 
public  again,  this  time  to  a  degree  that  is  indeed 
exceptional. 

The  issue  of  communism  is  being  used  as  a  whip- 
ping boy  to  instill  the  public  with  a  fear  of  any  idea 
that  conflicts  with  the  status  quo,  and  it  permits  em- 
ployment of  fascism  on  a  stupefied  public.  It's  the 
old  Jesuitical  trick  of  accusing  the  other  guy  of 
doing  that  which  one  wishes  to  do.  This  is  the  last 
thing  the  status  quo  has  to  offer — political,  business, 
ecclesiastic  alliance  to  preserve  the  status  quo — 
fascism.  Now,  what  the  hell  could  we  possibly  have 
to  fear  from  social  change  that  could  be  any  worse? 

The  technologist  is  the  only  dependable  individ- 
ual to  whom  control  of  social  affairs  may  be  given. 
In  the  first  place,  the  technologist  is  responsible  for 
the  existence  of  the  problem  of  distribution  that  we 
are  struggling  with.  Secondly,  he  is  the  only  one 
who  knows  how  to  control  the  industrial  machine 
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we  depend  upon  to  live.  By  removing  the  interfer- 
ences of  political  red  tape  and  cost  barriers,  we 
shall  give  him  the  opportunity  to  put  his  technology 
and  intelligence  to  work  in  a  big  way. 

Before  the  technologist  sprawls  a  jumbled  indus- 
trial mess,  something  on  the  order  of  a  jig-saw  puz- 
zle that  hasn't  been  fitted  together  yet.  The  task  of 
the  trained  personnel  of  North  America  is  to  assem- 
ble and  streamline  the  functions  of  industry  to  give 
North  Americans  what  they  reguire,  when  and 
where  they  want  it.  Technocracy  is  the  first  social 
system  that  has  ever  been  designed  for  service,  in- 
discriminately, to  all  citizens.  This  is  no  Utopian 
idea.  The  object  of  each  healthy  individual  is  to 
survive,  and  it  is  going  to  demand  Technocracy  to 
accomplish  this  primary  end.  It  is  going  to  require 
a  collective  effort  to  re-organize  industry  to  func- 
tion solely  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  inhabitants 
of  North  America.  There  is  no  other  answer  to  the 
problem,  and  still  maintain  our  civilization  in  its 
present  or  higher  state. 

The  directorship  of  North  America  with  techno- 
logical control  will  require  the  highest  type  of  indi- 
vidual for  leadership.  Science  is  exacting.  Its  nature 
compels  the  greatest  possible  accuracy.  The  indi- 
vidual trained  in  science  and  successful  as  a  tech- 
nologist must  have  a  great  deal  of  personal  integ- 
rity, particularly  in  his  job.  There  is  no  training  like 
that  which  is  afforded  the  technologist,  which  ex- 
plains further  why  the  technologist  must  direct  the 
people  of  North  America. 

The  trained  person  appreciates  the  fact  that  the 
human  animal  is  about  finished  pushing  nature 
around,  even  if  it  is  only  in  a  fragmentary  way.  The 
chiseling  days  of  society  in  North  America  are  num- 
bered. The  leadership  of  tomorrow  will  understand 
that  the  environment  of  North  Americans  will  deter- 
mine what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done.  Our  tech- 
nology and  our  resources  shall  be  our  limitations. 
There  will  be  no  financial  interference  nor  arbitrary 
political  action. 

Health  and  general  welfare  for  North  Americans 
will  be  the  first  concern  of  a  technological  control. 
Realizing  that  the  security  of  North  America  shall 
lie  with  its  continuing  technoligcal  superiority,  every 
effort  will  be  put  forth  around  the  clock  to  add  to 
that  superiority.  A  never-ending  research  program 
will  be  put  into  effect  which  will  contribute  to  social 
progress.  Such  a  social  operation  will  ask  the  very 
best  that  each  individual  has  to  offer.  Living  will  be 
a  far  greater  challenge  tomorrow  than  it  has  ever 
been.  A  natural  corollary  of  progress  is  that  prob- 
lems,   while    solved    individually,    multiply    collec- 


tively. Maintaining  balance  and  progress  in  a  high 
energy  civilization,  highly  integrated,  will  require 
every  bit  of  ingenuity  we  possess. 

A  directorship  of  affairs  on  this  Continent  will 
have  to  consider  the  entire  picture,  of  social  activ- 
ity before  taking  any  specific  action.  Both  long  and 
short  range  effects  of  the  action  would  have  to  be 
considered.  For  example,  when  Technocracy  talks 
about  power  development,  it  discusses  such  in  terms 
of  the  entire  North  American  Continent,  not  in  terms 
of  one  dam  or  one  region. 

The  constantly  changing  balance — the  dynamic 
equilibrium — is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  a  prob- 
lem. To  maintain  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  human 
being  along  the  line  of  changing  equilibriums  to 
preserve  this  Continental  area  for  human  habitation 
at  the  highest  possible  living  standard  will  be  the 
prime  function  of  the  Technate.  Who  but  the  trained 
person  can  do  this  job?  Who  but  the  trained  person 
even  understands  the  requirements  of  the  job? 

The  technical  personnel  of  North  America  will  pro- 
vide both  the  leadership  and  the  framework  for  an 
entirely  new  social  structure  in  the  future.  There  will 
be  no  room  for  functional  incompetence.  No  one  will 
be  given  responsibility  for  being  a  good  talker, 
which  brings  to  mind  a  story  about  a  young  man 
who  had  ambitions  to  become  director  of  a  complete 
railway  system.  He  went  to  a  university  and  asked 
the  professor  of  transportation  studies  how  much 
study  and  money  would  be  required  to  qualify  for 
such  responsibility.  The  professor  replied,  'It  would 
require  $20,000  and  twenty  years  of  study  to  qualify. 
However  let  me  make  a  suggestion.  Spend  three 
months  of  your  time  and  $500  getting  elected  to 
Congress  and  then  you  will  have  authority  to  run 
not  one  but  all  of  the  railroads  in  the  country.' 

The  greatest  liability  confronting  the  citizens  of 
North  America  is  the  Price  System,  with  its  un- 
trained and  generally  unintelligent  administrative 
personnel.  In  the  Technate  performance  would  be 
the  only  criterion  in  dealing  with  the  individual. 
Can  he  do  the  job?  That  would  be  the  question.  His 
training,  experience  and  leadership  ability  would 
be  evident  and  would  answer  the  question.  Once 
the  top  technologists  in  every  field  are  given  their 
destined  responsibility,  the  bases  of  human  conflict 
will  resolve  themselves.  The  individual  will  be  given 
a  chance  for  his  fullest  possible  development  along 
any  line  for  which  he  is  suited.  The  Goal  of  North 
America  will  be  progress.  There  will  be  no  effort 
spared  to  realize  progress. 

(Turn  to  Page  24) 
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Electronics  On  The  March 


THE  'MAGIC  of  the  fairy  tales  has  a  close  rival 
these  days  in  the  real  'magic'  that  is  creeping 
into  our  everyday  lives  through  the  use  of  electron- 
ics. We  accept  as  matter-of-fact  many  of  these  uses 
which  fifty  years  ago  would  have  made  our  grand- 
parents stand  in  awesome  wonder.  The  automatic 
garage  door  and  the  door  which  opens  to  let  us  in 
the  grocery  store  are  commonplace  enough  but 
many  other  uses  are  only  beginning  to  come  into 
widespread  application. 

Electronic  instruments  speed  our  messages,  in- 
spect our  foods,  compute  our  mathematical  prob- 
lems, man  our  automatic  machines,  inspect  a  myriad 
of  small  mass-produced  items  which  are  used  by  us 
every  day,  keep  our  accounts,  control  our  traffic, 
land  our  planes  in  fog,  and  bring  us  news  and  en- 
tertainment from  around  the  world. 

Automatic  machine  tools  which  'read'  a  'blueprint' 
(coded  tape)  and  turn  out  items  as  directed  are 
being  still  further  perfected.  New  'brain  machines' 
are  being  built  that  will  compute  in  two  hours  a 
problem  that  would  take  a  mathematician  with  a 
pencil  a  thousand  years  to  solve.  Control  instru- 
ments that  can  take  the  place  of  human  eyes  and 
hands  are  making  more  and  more  industrial  proc- 
esses fully  automatic.  Electronic  counters  tell  the 
traffic  engineers  how  many  vehicles  pass  a  certain 
point  on  a  busy  thoroughfare  in  24  hours;  a  task 
which  has  become  all  but  impossible  for  the  human 
eye.  An  automatic  elevator  which  changes  its  sched- 
ule to  handle  varying  traffic  has  recently  been  un- 
veiled by  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.  With  no  operator  at 
all  this  'magic  carpet'  speeds  between  fioors  in  busy 
office  buildings  to  bring  peak  'up'  traffic  to  work, 
stopping  at  all  floors  only  at  intervals  to  take  the 
smaller  load  of  'down'  traffic  to  other  floors  or  to 
the  exit;  its  electronic  'brain'  analyzing  traffic  con- 
ditions and  changes  as  they  occur.  Computers  which 
help  ticket  clerks  'remember'  who  is  going  where 
what  day  at  what  time  can  give  you  your  airline  or 
train  reservations  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  In  order 
to  keep  up  with  the  messages  these  speedy  com- 
puters can  turn  out  for  us  a  new  device  called  the 
'flying  typewriter'  has  been  developed.  This  elec- 
tronic printer  can  print  300  lines  of  normal  typing 
in  one  minute,  or  in  two  hours  could  print  the  entire 


text  of  'Gone  With  The  Wind.'  Electronic  instruments 
called  spectrometers  analyze  within  five  minutes  the 
elements  in  various  metal  alloys  and  organic  com- 
pounds. Using  radioactive  tracers  they  can  'see' 
quickly  what  is  going  on  inside  machines,  pipelines, 
growing  plants,  and  even  human  bodies. 

This  is  only  the  beginning.  Such  great  strides  are 
being  made  in  this  field  that  man,  who  was  not  too 
long  ago  liberated  from  the  14-hour  day  by  ma- 
chines which  did  the  work  for  him,  will  now  be  lib- 
erated from  tending  those  same  machines.  Even 
driving  his  own  car  will  be  taken  from  him  by  elec- 
tronics. For  the  sake  of  safety  and  transportation  the 
day  is  not  too  distant  when  cables  will  be  buried 
under  the  roadways  and  cars  will  electronically 
drive  themselves.  This  can  be  accomplished  as 
proved  by  the  working  model  which  Radio  Corpora- 
tion has  in  operation.  Electronic  instruments  on 
either  side  of  the  car  pick  up  signals  from  the  mag- 
netic field  which  is  set  up  by  the  cable;  if  one  re- 
ceives more  signal  than  the  other,  more  electronic 
equipment  correct  the  steering  to  keep  the  car 
'on  the  beam.'  The  car  is  also  equipped  to  stop  if  ap- 
proaching a  metal  obstruction,  or  to  turn  out  and 
pass  a  slower  moving  vehicle.  Diagonal  cables  con- 
nect the  parallel  cables  at  intervals  to  shunt  the 
faster  traffic  around  the  slower-moving  traffic.  The 
only  decision  the  driver  has  to  make  it  where  he  is 
going  and  how  fast.  Even  then  the  'brain'  of  his  car 
will  protect  him  from  his  own  foolhardiness  if  he  ex- 
ceeds the  limits  of  safety. 

The  automatic  factory  is  here.  The  basic  problem 
of  North  America  is  being  multiplied  a  hundred-fold: 
how  to  distribute  machine-made  abundance  with 
price  when  the  consumer  is  unable  to  work  to  get 
the  'price'  because  a  machine  has  taken  his  job. 
This  makes  it  clear  that  there  has  to  be  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  distribution.  Electronics  is  only  one 
of  the  factors,  albeit  a  large  one,  which  commands 
a  new  method  of  operation  for  this  continent.  The 
direction  this  society  is  to  take  depends  on  you. 
The  problem  of  abundance  will  have  to  be  solved 
by  you  and  without  the  aid  of  the  'brain'  machine. 
Technocracy  points  the  way. 

—Ruth  M.  Berge,  12247-3 
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Elimination  of  Leisure 


LEISURE,  in  all  the  ages  past,  has  been  regarded 
as  the  due  recompense  for  toil.  After  the  breth- 
ren have  labored  let  them  be  called  to  refreshment 
and  ease.  Leisure  is  described  in  the  standard  dic- 
tionaries as  freedom  from  occupation  and  employ- 
ment, or  as  vacant  time.  Leisure  has  thus  become 
the  antonym  for  human  labor.  As  such,  it  has  come 
to  be  accepted  as  the  crowning  guerdon  which  cul- 
minates the  zenith  of  the  years  of  arduous  travail. 

The  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  en- 
visaged mass  leisure,  implied  in  the  continual  and 
the  increasing  use  of  the  machine,  is  one  that  keeps 
awake  at  nights  those  who  seek  to  palliate  the  evils 
of  our  present  social  conventions.  The  awesome 
catastrophes  that  in  their  befuddled  opinions  await 
the  human  race  under  such  conditions  as  appear 
to  be  arising,  affright  them.  They  seek,  with  feverish 
haste,  new  ideas  and  fresh  variations  of  the  old 
methods,  that  will  somehow  maintain  the  human 
beings  of  this  Continent  free  from  the  insidious  dan- 
gers of  copious  leisure.  They  tremble  and  shudder 
at  the  very  thought  of  the  mischief  that  the  Evil  One 
may  find  for  so  many  idle  hands. 

The  philosophers  of  the  bygone  days  have  dis- 
agreed as  to  whether  man  fell  from  his  high  estate 
or  merely  failed  to  climb  to  that  dizzy  elevation. 
They  were,  however,  agreed  that  the  sole  path  by 
which  he  could  reach  the  high  moral  state  that  was 
rightfully  his  could  be  travelled  only  by  strenuous 
physical  labor,  coupled  with  a  strict  avoidance  of 
all  forms  of  pleasurable  activity  and  an  equally 
strict  observance  of  the  peculiar  habits,  manners 
and  customs  enjoined  by  the  philosopher  and  me- 
ticulously labeled  'divine  guidance.' 

As  manual  labor  is  of  the  essence  of  scarcity  and 
as  scarcity  was  omnipresent  in  the  world  as  the 
philosophers  knew  it,  they  dogmatically  asserted  the 
belief,  that  idleness  or  cessation  from  physical  labor 
was  sure  to  breed  the  most  shockingly  degenerate 
habits — that  is,  of  course,  for  all  those  born  to  hu- 
man toil,  for  apparently  the  holders  of  vested  inter- 
ests were  exempt.  So  sure  of  this  were  they,  that 
the  dogma  of  the  teachings  they  engendered  and 
the  curriculums  of  the  schools  they  dominated  were 


all  directed  toward  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  human 
toil  to  produce  "absolute  goodness.'  It  is  to  be  spe- 
cifically noted  that  no  philosopher  is  reported  as 
having  taken  a  dose  of  his  own  medicine,  as  in 
general,  the  philosophers  belonged  to  the  most  lei- 
sured of  the  leisure  classes. 

Their  quaint  and  animistic  superstition  of  the 
'value'  of  work  remains  with  us  today.  The  really 
smart  chiselers  of  the  past,  who  had  been  astute 
enough  to  acquire  sufficient  of  the  spoils  of  scarcity 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  human  toil,  were 
aware  that  this  morality  of  work  was  just  plain 
baloney.  These  chiselers  were,  however,  far  too 
crafty  in  their  Machiavellism  to  let  this  become 
commonly  known.  It  would  have  been  the  quintes- 
sence of  stupidity  to  have  killed  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  eggs.  Manual  labor  was  essential  in 
that  era  of  scarcity  for  the  production  of  even  a 
partial  sufficiency.  The  supply  of  suckers,  who  be- 
lieved wholeheartedly  in  the  'value'  of  work,  was 
never  at  any  time  too  great. 

When  human  labor  was  the  sole  means  of  pro- 
ducing any  and  all  goods  and  services,  it  was  es- 
sential to  the  continued  existence  of  the  human  race 
that  the  process  of  applying  human  energy  to  pro- 
duction should  provide  leisure  only  for  the  few. 
The  great  majority  started  to  labor  at  a  very  early 
age.  The  hours  of  labor  were  from  dawn  to  dusk. 
For  the  endless  tasks  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
slow  processes  of  handicraft  the  daylight  hours 
were  all  too  few.  Yet,  without  extraneous  energy, 
it  was  impracticable  to  work  once  the  sun  had  set; 
so  the  human  being  emulated  the  chicken  and  re- 
tired to  roost  when  night  fell. 

The  pleasurable  sensations  of  the  human  toiler 
of  these  days  were  centered  round  the  practices  of 
sleeping,  eating,  drinking  and  propagating  his  spe- 
cies. All  the  customs,  folklore,  and  traditions  of  that 
agelong  period  revolved  around  those  forms  of  en- 
joyment mingled  and  redolent  with  the  heavy  odor 
of  unwashed,  exhausted,  and  toil-worn  human  be- 
ings. The  end  of  human  labor  only  came  when  the 
individual  was  incapable  of  continued  exertion. 
This  last  stage  was  normally  a  state   of  physical 
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exhaustion,  usually  followed  by  an  early  demise. 
Leisure,  even  such  leisure  as  we  know  today,  was 
unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  the  populace  only 
a  few  decades  back  in  history. 

The  ritual  of  work  for  uplift's  sake  will  be  found 
embodied  in  the  folklore  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  The  laborer  was  becoming  restive 
and  insurgent.  The  use  of  extraneous  energy  was 
already  affecting  the  habits  of  the  people.  A  new 
concept  of  the  morality  of  work  was  in  demand. 
This  was  inherent  in  the  philosophic  concepts  of 
equality  and  the  rights  of  man  that  were  engrossing 
the  minds  of  the  leisured  thinkers.  The  realization 
that  the  machine  could  eliminate  human  toil  was 
becoming  evident  to  a  small  degree.  Work  for 
work's  sake  was  losing  its  efficacy  and  failing  in 
consequence  to  maintain  the  supply  of  willing  work- 
ers. 

To  preserve  the  ancient  customs  and  to  ensure  a 
continuous  flow  of  human  labor  into  the  marts  of 
the  producing  countries,  the  doctrine  of  the  'value' 
of  human  labor  in  raising  the  spiritual  level  of  man- 
kind was  elevated  to  the  position  of  authoritarian 
dogma.  Work,  from  being  merely  a  necessity,  was 
promoted  to  being  a  virtue.  Leisure  was  for  those 
who  earned  the  crown  of  that  virtue,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  literature  of  that  period,  which  ex- 
tolled those  who  had  succeeded  in  amassing  mone- 
tary wealth  by  'unremitting  toil.'  Every  ploughboy 
could  become  president  if  only  he  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  unceasing  human  effort.  The  guerdon  of  that 
labor  would  be  the  privilege  of  leisure;  the  just  re- 
ward for  the  arduous  years  gone  by. 

Superior  Leisure 

The  ancient  Euro- Asiatic  custom  of  hereditary  de- 
scent and  inheritance  gave  to  the  sons,  daughters, 
and  lineal  offspring  of  these  heroes  of  ceaseless  tra- 
vail, the  same  rights  and  privileges  that  their  fathers 
had.  They  too  were  deemed  fit  to  wear  the  crown 
bestowed  by  the  goddess  of  human  sweat.  Leisure 
was  thus  held  to  be  the  prerogative  of  those  who 
had  arrogated  a  position  of  superiority  to  them- 
selves on  account  of  the  debts  that  were  owed  to 
them.  Expanding  production  of  goods  due  to  the 
new  uses  of  extraneous  energy  produced  a  new 
crop  of  leisured  people.  This  was  in  accord  with 
the  best  Greek  tradition,  since  the  culture  of  Athens 
was  founded  on  the  leisure  of  a  few  slave  owners. 
The  Greek  production  of  goods  had  been  small, 
hence  the  leisured  group  was  small  too.  The  new 
production  of  the  so-called  civilized  countries  was 


large  and  the  leisured  groups  were  correspondingly 
large.  Despite  the  entry  of  the  extraneous  energy 
derived  from  coal,  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  appeared  to  be  upheld. 

The  leisured  few,  in  their  moronity  and  their  ig- 
norance, have  always  misused  such  vacant  time  as 
they  have  possessed.  They  have,  however,  held  that 
leisure  was  too  precious  a  gift  to  be  bestowed  on 
the  common  herd.  If  their  superiority  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  handle  their  leisure,  they  were  sure  that  that 
difficulty  would  be  overwhelming  for  those  who  had 
not  reached  the  sublime  heights  of  culture.  This  fear 
of  mass  idleness  is  still  evident  in  the  utterances  of 
the  educated  ignoramuses  and  the  cultured  apes 
that  pontifically  dictate  to  the  people  of  today.  Lei- 
sure to  them  has  always  been  a  means  of  display- 
ing pecuniary  wealth  or  of  maintaining  their  so- 
called  intellectual  superiority.  They  are,  however, 
correct  in  the  assumption  that  leisure  of  the  Price 
System  order  is  essentially  the  privilege  of  the 
vested  interests.  It  is  the  skunk-lily  of  civilization — 
beautiful  when  viewed  from  a  distance  but  offensive 
and  repellent  when  physically  contacted. 

There  is  no  program  of  adult  or  even  adolescent 
leisure  that  is  not  exploited  to  the  full  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Price  System.  There  are  no  dancehalls,  ball 
parks,  movies,  theatres,  nor  any  places  of  amuse- 
ment or  entertainment,  that  are  not  operated  for 
the  purpose  of  a  greater  transfer  of  debt  certificates, 
or  so  as  to  ensure  a  profitable  return  on  investment, 
that  can  exist  under  the  system.  Each  and  every  one 
of  them  is  a  centre  for  the  sale  of  some  product  or 
service.  Even  those  which  are  ostensibly  devoted  to 
physical  or  mental  culture  fall  into  the  same  cate- 
gory. 

The  employment  of  leisure  hours  today  is  largely 
a  matter  of  what  one  can  afford.  Despite  this,  even 
those  who  can  afford  anything  and  everything,  find 
therein  little  more  than  boredom,  in  which  lechery, 
insobriety,  and  sensual  debauchery  figure  largely. 
The  columns  of  the  press  will  confirm  this  statement. 
It  must  be  hard  for  a  Price  System  mind  to  conceive 
of  any  people  having  much  leisure  without  at  the 
same  time  conjuring  up  the  picture  of  a  vast  indus- 
try of  the  familiar  corporation  type  catering  for  the 
public  and  supervising  where,  how,  and  when  they 
shall  play.  It  must  be  equally  hard  for  such  an  indi- 
vidual to  imagine  what  forms  of  amusement  could 
fill  such  leisure  hours;  knowing  the  pastimes  of  the 
leisured  classes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  usual 
conclusion  is  that  a  state  of  licentiousness  would 
be  inevitable. 
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It  is  this  very  leisure  of  the  majority  holders  of 
the  debt  claims  of  the  Price  System  that  is  so  sought 
after  by  the  radical,  the  socialist,  and  the  commu- 
nist. Their  neither  envy  nor  despise  the  leisured 
classes;  they  seek  to  emulate  them.  The  records  of 
the  daily  press,  once  more,  will  bear  evidence  that 
the  successful  achievement  of  that  leisure  by  the 
leaders  of  the  left  wing  political  groups  has  pro- 
duced an  almost  similar  boredom  to  that  enjoyed 
by  the  opulent.  The  failure  of  this  leisure  to  bring 
anything  but  the  nausea  of  satiety,  the  revulsion 
of  repletion,  and  the  despondency  of  the  phobist  is 
self  evident.  Yet,  despite  this  evidence,  the  prole- 
tariat clamor  for  the  divine  right  to  commit  hari-kari. 

This  division  of  the  spoils  of  scarcity  is  but  a  de- 
lusion and  a  dementia.  The  rape  of  the  few  rags 
that  cover  the  nakedness  of  the  so-called,  self-styled 
rich  should  leave  us  indifferent  and  unconcerned 
once  we  realize  the  principles  of  an  era  of  abun- 
dance. The  moronity,  the  stupidity,  and  the  want  of 
originality  in  the  occupations  of  leisure  as  displayed 
by  those  who  possess  it  today,  should  be  a  warn- 
ing to  us  that  the  crock  of  gold  at  the  rainbow's  foot 
is  but  a  myth,  a  dream.  Must  we  throw  aside  the 
substance  of  reality  to  grasp  vainly  at  the  shadow 
of  a  shadow?  What  is  this  leisure  of  the  past  that 
we  should  seek  to  share  it? 

It  is  but  the  few  hours  in  which  those  who  have 
been  thrust  into  the  seats  of  opulence  by  the  pres- 
sure of  fortuitous  circumstances  seek  to  avoid  the 
mortification  of  their  thralldom.  It  is  but  a  momen- 
tary escape  from  human  toil  and  can  exist  only  on 
the  basis  of  that  toil.  There  is  no  leisure,  except 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  perspiration,  the  deg- 
radation, and  the  vitiation  engendered  by  physical 
exertion  for  the  purposes  of  producing  the  means 
whereby  we  live. 

It  is  this  growing  failure  of  the  morality  of  work 
and  its  concomitant  leisure  that  has  produced  the 
present  state  of  pessimism,  the  concept  of  the  utter 
futility  of  human  endeavor,  and  the  solemn  morbid 
stupidity  that  constitutes  the  culture  of  today.  The 
dilettantes,  the  virtuosos,  and  the  critics  have  lost 
their  sense  of  humor.  They  have  forgotten  their 
childhood  and  lost  the  very  knowledge  of  how  to 
play.  The  hopelessness  of  the  attempts  to  utilize 
what  leisure  there  is  strikes  a  deep  note  of  despond- 
ency and  ill-omened  gloom  that  pervades  and  is 
echoed  by  the  literature  of  the  present. 

The  decline  of  all  western  civilization  is  the  theme 
song  of  these  exponents  of  this  cultural  leisure  of 
the  moment.  They  have  missed  the  path  of  progres- 
sion, they  have  become  bewildered  in  a  dark  and 
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gloomy  forest  of  their  own  creation,  and  are  coun- 
selling suicide  as  the  sole  release  from  demons  their 
bemused  thoughts  have  conjured  around  them.  The 
anthropomorphic  ideologies  and  the  derived  con- 
cepts have  such  a  strong  hold  on  ,them  that  they 
cannot  find  a  way  to  escape  the  Laocoonian  coils. 
Fear  of  the  unknown  forces  them  to  prefer  the  stag- 
nation of  inertia. 

Neither  Do  They  Spin 

Technological  advancement  on  this  Continent  has 
been  so  great  that  the  situation  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  for  manual  labor  has  completely  changed. 
We  no  longer  find  ourselves  in  a  position  where 
human  toil  is  offset  to  some  small  degree  by  leisure 
hours.  We  have  arrived  at  a  point  wherein,  no  mat- 
ter what  we  do,  human  toil  is  passing  from  the 
scene.  A  condition  has  arisen  in  which  the  need 
for  human  toil  as  a  means  of  making  a  livelihood 
is  fast  becoming  an  anachronism. 

Complete  Change  Coming 

Yesterday,  we  groped  among  the  vain  imagin- 
ings of  the  fore-runners  of  the  human  species  and 
studied  the  ancient  and  embryonic  writings  of  our 
predecessors  for  precedents  on  which  we  could  base 
our  actions.  Today,  it  is  useless  to  look  to  the  past 
for  our  salvation  and  our  help.  We  can  no  longer 
trust  to  the  anthropomorphic  beliefs  and  the  animis- 
tic superstitions  of  the  archaic  philosophies  for  our 
aid  in  present  troubles.  The  new  concepts  have 
arisen  out  of  new  conditions.  For  the  technological 
problems  of  today,  we  must  use  the  technological 
solutions  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  science 
and  not  in  philosophical  subjective  treatises.  For 
the  problems  of  the  America  of  today,  we  need  the 
American  solution.  The  methods  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  or  Australia  are  worse  than  useless  to  us. 

The  operation  of  our  present  technological  equip- 
ment, and  the  utilization  of  our  present  natural  re- 
sources with  the  reduction  of  waste  effort  and  waste 
time  to  the  irreducible  minimum,  will  entail  a  com- 
plete change  in  our  concepts  of  the  relationship  of 
physical  labor  to  the  human  being,  and  of  the  hu- 
man being  towards  the  social  control  under  which 
he  has  to  live.  Human  labor  is  becoming  of  less  and 
less  account.  Even  under  the  anachronistic  methods 
which  we  still  employ,  human  labor  only  accounts 
for  two  per  cent  of  the  energy  used  in  producing 
goods  and  services.  Under  a  technological  control, 
as  outlined  by  Technocracy,  the  amount  of  human 
labor  required  would  be  reduced  so  far  that  it 
would  be  negligible. 
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The  elimination  of  human  toil,  therefore,  instead 
of  bringing  a  major  problem  of  human  leisure  to  the 
fore,  would  have  an  entirely  opposite  effect.  Leisure, 
being  the  antonym  of  human  labor,  would  also  dis- 
appear. Leisure,  as  we  know  it  today,  neither  could 
nor  would  exist.  When  human  toil  goes  into  the  dis- 
card, leisure  goes  too,  just  as  the  shadow  disap- 
pears when  the  object  casting  the  shadow  moves 
out  of  the  sunlight.  Instead  of  a  condition  which  pre- 
supposes the  division  of  time  into  two  periods,  one 
of  work  and  one  of  leisure,  the  waking  hours  of  the 
human  race  would  be  employed  in  two  new  occu- 
pations. 

Leisure  is  the  avoidance  of  human  sweat  and  per- 
spiration, the  forbearance  from  occupation,  and  the 
abstinence  from  employment.  It  can  only  exist  in  a 
society  where  human  labor  is  the  sole  means  of 
producing  physical  wealth.  Under  the  Technate  of 
the  New  America,  leisure  will  fade  into  oblivion  and 
cease  to  concern  us.  The  first  occupation  will  be  the 
social  production  of  physical  wealth  for  human  con- 
sumption. The  second  occupation  will  be  in  the  de- 
velopment of  living  beings.  There  will  be  no  room 
for  leisure  time  since  there  will  be  no  human  per- 
spiration to  avoid,  and  the  forbearance  from  occupa- 
tion of  the  only  two  types  extant  will  mean  the  for- 
bearance of  the  individual  from  life  itself. 

Living 

This  second  new  occupation  comprises  a  new  way 
of  living,  a  new  chapter  in  anthropology,  and  a  new 
set  of  habits,  customs,  and  manners.  The  old  con- 
cepts and  assumptions  of  the  ages  of  scarcity  will 
not  avail  us  in  this  new  era.  We  will  need  to  bring 
into  our  consciousness  new  concepts.  We  will  have 
to  use  a  new  set  of  standards,  and  a  new  approach 
to  all  problems  concerning  the  physical  world  in 
which  we  live.  We  shall  be  forced  to  abandon  our 
imported  Asiatic  practice  of  ancestor  worship.  We 
will  cease  to  reverence  the  archaic  and  will  no 
longer  bow  the  knee  to  the  fetishes  and  the  graven 
images  that  our  ancestors  held  so  dear. 

The  necessities  of  the  new  era  of  technological 
development  will  demand  this  abandonment  of  our 
prejudices,  our  preconceived  opinions  and  our  folk- 
lore habits.  We  cannot  adapt  ourselves  to  a  metrical 
state  of  society  and  retain  the  empirical  guess  work 
customs  of  the  past.  We  shall  be  forced  to  change 
our  ways;  not  at  the  dictates  of  any  individual  dic- 
tator or  group  of  dictators,  but  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  physical  forces  that  our  research  into  extra- 
neous energy  has  brought  into  play. 


Whether  we  like  this  situation  or  not;  whether  it 
is  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  satisfying  or  distasteful; 
what  we  want  or  what  we  do  not  want  does  not 
matter  in  the  least.  If  we  wish  to  continue  the  act 
of  living  on  this  Continent  under  the  physical  con- 
ditions that  have  arisen  here,  we  will  have  to  ac- 
cept the  conditions  as  we  find  them  with  the  best 
grace  we  can  muster.  The  changes  we  are  living  in 
the  midst  of  are  irreversible  changes.  There  is  noth- 
ing we  can  do  but  conform  our  lives  and  adapt 
our  ways  so  that  we  can  make  the  best  of  them. 
We  cannot  reverse  the  irreversible;  nor  can  we  go 
back  to  suckling  at  our  mothers'  breasts. 

The  Old  and  the  New- 
Technocracy  postulates  a  new  order  of  living. 
Technocracy  foreshadows  the  passing  of  the  old 
ways.  The  resolving  of  the  'how'  of  life,  the  presen- 
tation of  the  way  to  live  instead  of  the  way  to  exist, 
the  search  for  the  means  by  which  we  may  banish 
from  the  mechanics  of  life  all  but  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  waste  effort  and  time,  will  occupy  the 
years  we  shall  have  at  our  disposal.  The  handicraft 
worker  has  been  so  circumscribed  by  toil  that  he 
never  knew  how  to  live.  He  had  to  drudge  long 
hours  to  produce  enough  so  that  he  could  exist  in 
order  to  produce  more.  Life  was  a  round  of  dreary 
monotony. 

The  dreariness  of  this  monotonous  round  of  life 
was  such  that  man  has  sought  in  vain  for  some  way 
by  which  he  could  escape  from  the  dread  reality 
that  he  feared.  The  occupations  of  leisure  have 
failed  him  in  this  attempt.  In  them  he  unwittingly 
foiled  himself.  He  invented  dream  worlds  within 
which  he  hoped  to  avoid  these  realities,  and  he 
promulgated  the  defeatist  doctrine  of  the  superior- 
ity of  mind  over  matter.  These  were  but  defense 
mechanisms,  the  last  hope  of  the  weakling  and  the 
impotent. 

In  all  the  ancient  philosophies  we  find  a  future 
world  depicted,  wherein  the  chosen  would  wander 
in  fields  of  beauty,  by  streams  of  sweetness,  and  in 
cities  of  delight.  The  very  few  who  have  glimpsed 
the  future  beyond  the  barriers  of  toil  and  leisure 
know  that  such  a  paradise  need  not  be  withheld  to 
some  future  state.  It  has  been  here  all  the  time, 
waiting  for  the  forward  surge  of  technology  to  re- 
veal it.  As  the  floodtide  of  technology  rises,  as  the 
barriers  of  toil  and  leisure  fall  before  the  flow  of 
greater  and  greater  energy  conversion,  we  shall 
escape,  not  from  reality,  but  out  of  the  darkness  of 
superstition  into  the  sunlight  of  reality. 
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The  beauty  and  the  glory  of  reality  must  be  con- 
tacted to  be  appreciated.  Our  physical  senses  have 
been  so  dulled  by  the  opiate  drugs  of  the  philoso- 
phers, so  benumbed  by  the  close,  fetid  atmosphere 
of  the  hog-pens  of  leisure  and  the  culture  of  the 
past,  so  calloused  by  the  brutal  drudgery  of  human 
toil,  that  we  cannot  assimilate  the  exquisite  ra- 
diance of  the  realities  of  life  itself.  The  magnificence 
of  life  has  a  grandeur,  a  majesty  that  far  eclipses 
the  pictures  of  all  the  heavens  drawn  by  the  old 
philosophers.  The  symphony  of  life  leaves  the  great- 
est orchestration  yet  attempted  by  man  but  the  dis- 
cordant ululations  of  the  primordial. 

Today,  we  have  but  the  culture  of  the  leisure  of 
the  age  of  privation  and  scarcity — the  culture  of  a 
leisure  based  on  human  exudations  and  the  bodily 
exertions  of  men,  women,  and  children;  the  culture 
of  a  leisure  that  flourished  in  the  hotbeds  of  disease, 
bestiality,  and  filth  that  typify  the  past;  the  culture 
of  a  leisure  that  has  passed  into  its  second  child- 
hood and  is  but  a  ghostly  shadow  of  its  former  self. 

Tomorrow,  we  shall  have  dispensed  with  human 
toil,  dispensed  with  leisure,  and  relegated  our 
musty  culture  to  the  museum  and  the  library.  We 
shall  have  before  us  the  task  of  becoming  cogni- 
zant of  the  way  to  live.  We  shall  have  to  acquire  a 
new  sense  of  humor.  We  shall  have  to  evolve  a  new 
zest  for  life.  We  shall  have  to  learn  to  play,  even 
as  our  fathers  had  to  learn  to  work,  to  swink,  and 
lather  in  the  fields  and  at  the  bench.  When  the 
monkeys  in  the  lands  to  the  south  of  us  no  longer 
view  us  with  compassion,  we  shall  have  come  into 
our  own. 

Instead  of  a  strained,  debasing,  unwholesome, 
and  degrading  existence;  instead  of  being  locked 
out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  for  daring  to  seek  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  cultivate  that  garden;  in- 
stead of  being  forced  to  lead  an  existence  in  which 
the  sole  pleasurable  sensations  are  those  of  sleep- 
ing, eating,  drinking,  and  propagating  our  species, 
intermixed  with  a  man-made  desire  for  acquisitive 
superiority,  we  shall  be  free,  natural  and  untram- 
melled human  bengs.  We  shall  have  passed  be- 
yond the  zone  of  the  brute  beast.  We  shall  have 
the  opportunity,  if  we  can  take  it,  to  become  a  new 
species  of  the  genus  homo. 

Leisure  was  the  hallmark  of  freedom  in  the  days 
of  scarcity.  It  was  the  distinction  between  the  mas- 
ter and  the  slave.  When  scarcity  has  departed  to 
return  no  more;  when  the  masters  and  the  slaves 
have  been  relegated  to  the  history  book  and  the 
legends  of  folklore;  when  abundance  and  the  Tech- 
nate  of  the  New  America  are  with  us,  both  toil  and 
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leisure  will  have  been  eradicated.  If  we  have  the 
requisite  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  apply  it,  we 
may  then  travel  ever  more  and  more  closely  to  the 
center  of  this  irreversible  and  uni-directional  road 
of  life,  along  which  we  have  to  travel,  willy-nilly. 

We  shall  find  that  in  the  New  America  that  is  to 
be,  instead  of  eking  out  a  precarious  existence,  we 
all  shall  have  to  learn  to  live.  We  shall  be  forced 
by  the  pressure  of  technological  changes  to  become 
the  leaders  in  the  forefront  of  a  new  civilization. 
We  cannot  remain  semi-apes.  We  shall  have  to  be 
on  our  way  to  become  objective  human  beings. 
Leisure  will  have  been  eliminated.  Life,  properly 
lived,  has  no  room  for  such  peurility. 

— Reprinted  from  Technocracy, 
Series  A,  No.  14,  October,  1938 
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(Continued  from  Page  18) 

In  the  Price  System,  we  North  Americans  have  no 
future.  Repeatedly,  we  hear  that  the  Price  System 
is  the  ultimate  and  that  every  possible  effort  must 
be  made  to  preserve  it.  Evidence  of  the  miserable 
failure  of  our  leadership  is  that  they  consider  the 
existing  system  as  an  end  in  itself,  rather  than  a 
vehicle  for  greater  accomplishment. 

The  increasingly  dictatorial  leadership  of  the  U.  S. 
is  making  the  great  mistake  of  past  political  leader- 
ships, trying  to  stay  in  one  spot.  Life  is  dynamic 
and  we  must  therefore  adjust  to  changes  in  our  en- 
vironment or  cease  to  exist. 

We  cannot  stay  where  we  are  right  now,  nor  is 
there  a  road  back  to  yesterday.  Our  civilization  will 
fall  over  a  cliff,  figuratively  speaking,  if  we  try  to 
go  backwards  because  we  have  burned  all  of  our 
bridges  behind  us  in  mechanizing  our  society.  Think 
it  over — carefully.  Technocracy  is  alone  as  an  idea 
and  as  an  Organization  with  which  to  face  the  fu- 
ture. Technocracy  is  not  afraid.  Technocracy  knows 
that  just  now  are  we  moving  into  an  age  that  will 
be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  man.  Nothing  must 
be  permitted  to  sabotage  our  arrival  in  the  New 
America. 

If  you  haven't  got  guts  enough  to  be  a  Techno- 
crat, be  sure  to  wear  your  'I  like  Ike'  button  so  that 
intelligent  people  will  know  what  you  stand  for! 

—12247-1 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
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Technocracy  symbolizes  in  many  ways  the  social  concepts  it  represents.  This  Technocracy 

Float,  sponsored  by  Sec.  1,  R.  D.  12247,  Everett,  Washington,  appeared  there 

in  the  Patriotic  Division  of  the  Fourth  of  July  Parade. 


Our  Fourth  of  July  Float 


IT  IS  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
that  we  report  to  the  membership  our  successful 
and  surprise-filled  participation  in  the  annual  Fourth 
of  July  Parade  this  year.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
many  years  that  the  Everett  Section  has  entered  a 
float  and  the  reaction  of  the  crowds  who  witnessed 
its  slow  and  dignified  progress  down  the  long  line 
of  the  parade  route  was  one  of  surprise — first,  we 
are  sure,  that  the  Organization  is  still  in  existence; 
second,  that  such  an  Organization  would  be  al- 
lowed in  a  parade  .  .  .  and  in  the  Patriotic  Division, 
at  thatl 

The  float  was  escorted  by  two  Official  Gray  Cars, 
driven  by  H.  J.  Marion  and  William  McFall.  The  lead 
car  carried  a  car-top  sign,  'America  Must  Show  the 
Way,'  and  the  tail  car  carried  one  reading,   'One 


People,  One  Continent,  One  and  Indivisible.'  The 
float  itself  carried  a  27-foot  banner  along  each  side 
which  stated:  Technocracy  —  A  Challenge  to  the 
Intelligent,'  and  on  three  steps  up  to  the  back  were 
the  words:  Abundance,  Security,  and  Science,  with 
Technocracy  Inc.,  and  the  Monad  at  the  top.  These 
steps  were  outlined  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
impression  of  a  carpet  leading  right  up  to  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  It  was  very  effective.  On  the  float  itself 
was  a  huge  balance  in  gold  with  the  pans  sus- 
pended from  chains  carrying  two  boxes  in  blue  with 
the  labels:  'Production'  on  one  and  'Distribution'  on 
the  other,  in  perfect  balance.  The  entire  float  was 
decorated  in  aluminum  foil  and  red  cellophane  and 
the  appearance  was  one  of  brightness  and  color. 
Of  course,  the  Monad  and  the  word  Technocracy 
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were  plainly  evident  from  all  sides.  The  over-all 
length  was  36  feet  6  inches,  and  the  height  was  a 
little  over  11  feet.  Altogether  it  was  large  enough 
to  surprise  and  impress  anybody  .  .  .  and  we  know 
its  appearance  on  the  streets  of  Everett  will  have 
repercussions  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  awards  were  made  at  the  evening  program  in 
the  Memorial  Stadium,  and  here  again  the  element 
of  surprise  (this  time  for  the  Technocrats)  entered 
the  day's  activity.  So  great  was  the  impact  of  Tech- 
nocracy's entry  that  it  had  to  be  recognized;  so 
shaken  was  the  position  of  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion of  the  entire  Fourth  of  July  activity,  that  they 
had  to  resort  to  good  old  Price  System  tactics,  name- 
ly, resort  to  Any  Means,  but  Don't  Face  Facts. 

The  Patriotic  Division  winners  were  announced  as 
follows:  second  place,  Technocracy,  Inc.;  first  place, 
Sons  of  Norwayl  In  order  to  achieve  that  one,  the 
American  Legion  had  to  go  outside  of  the  divisions 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or 
association  either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial 
organization  or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  member- 
ship activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  economists  that  became  known  in 
1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organi- 
zation. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discov- 
ery' 'that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program 
with  any  interested  people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  re- 
ligions which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  poli- 
ticians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant 
those  holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any 
political  party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanc,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so  long 
as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome 
in  Technocracy.' 
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I  SCIENCE  I 
}  SECURITY  | 

ABUNDANCE 


One  thing  we  as  Technocrats  have  won — a  vic- 
tory on  two  scores  here  in  our  town:  Public  An- 
nouncement and  recognition  as  a  Patriotic  Organi- 
zation, and  a  position  so  unchallenged  as  to  cause 
those  whose  positions  are  less  secure  to  resort  to 
subversive  means  to  keep  from  acknowledging 
Technocracy  Inc.,  as  first. 

And  remember — we  ARE  first;  First  in  our  Ameri- 
can Patriotism  and  First  in  the  field  planning  for  and 
meeting  Social  Change  on  this  Continent. 

And  so  we  write:  Operation  Successfully  Con- 
cluded; Let's  go  on  from  here. 

—Florence  Huntting,  12247-1 


Looking   at  the  Technocracy  Float   from   the   rear 


as  they  themselves  had  set  them  up  and  publicly 
announced  them  in  the  public  press  of  Wednesday, 
July  first,  and  call  in  the  outstanding  float  from  the 
Fraternal  Division  and  classify  it  as  Patriotic! 

The  local  newspapers  in  printing  pictures  of  the 
floats,  gave  the  citizens  of  Everett  only  one  picture 
of  any  float,  and  that  one  carried  across  the  face  of 
it  Greek  letters! 

We  wonder  how  our  founding  fathers  would  re- 
act could  they  be  aware  of  the  observance  of  this 
Independence  Day  as  held  in  Everett  this  year  .  .  . 
awards  being  given,  out  of  classification,  in  order 
to  avoid  recognition  of  the  only  truly  American  en- 
try, American,  that  is,  from  its  very  foundation;  and 
recognition  of  a  Greek  letter  sorority  whose  only 
claim  to  a  prize  was  its  outstandingly  beautiful  girls. 
We  are  indeed  a  melting  pot  of  the  world  and  it  is 
worthwhile  to  note  that  all  can  compete  in  this  free 
land  of  ours  ...  It  is  still  a  matter  of  wonderment 
that  a  day  which  is  commemorated  as  the  begin- 
ning of  America  for  Americans  should  revert,  as 
this  one  did,  to  recognition  and  honor  to  things 
whose  roots  are  in  foreign  soil. 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 


To:  The  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
2208    8th    Ave. 
Seattle  1,  Wash. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  $ to  cover  subscrip- 
tion (s)  to  Technocracy's  Magazines  (rates  listed  as 
follows)  : 

□  All  Three  Magazines,    1 2  months,    12  issues, 
$3.00.      (All  three  publications  rotated). 

□  THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT,  4 
issues,  $1.00;  12  issues,  $3.00.    (Quarterly). 

□  THE  TECHNOCRAT,  4  issues,  $1;   12  is- 
issues,  $3.00.      (Quarterly). 

□  TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST,  4  issues,  $1  ;  12 
issues,  $3.00.      (Quarterly). 

This  is  a  nen>  subscription. 
fj   This  is  a  renewal  subscription. 

(Canadian  orders  payable  in  U.  S.  funds) 

START   WITH ISSUE 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 

(or)    City , Province 

(Foreign  rates,  other  than  Canada,  Mexico,  and  TJ.  S. 
territories,   20%    (50c)   additional  to  above  rates.) 
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AN    IMPERATIVE    DEMAND 


Only  Americans  under  American  leadership  can  build  the 
New  America.  We  need  no  orders  from  Moscow,  Berlin,  or  Rome. 
No  importations  of  European  social  philosophy  —  communism, 
socialism,  fascism,  or  any  other  'ism' — should  be  permitted  to 
choke  American  ingenuity  and  progress.  A  unique  technique  is 
required.  And  America  has  the  tools  and  the  right  kind  of  men 
for  this  technique. 

Technocracy  states  that  the  imminent  social  transition  neither 
requires  nor  permits  of  revolution,  but  must  needs  proceed  within 
the  channels  of  a  planned  and  orderly  progression  —  that  pro- 
gression which  is  unique  for  this  Continental  area.  A  failure  to 
accomplish  this  imperative  demand  of  our  advanced  technology 
would  bring  chaos  on  the  North  American  Continent. 
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Why  Don't  They  Attack  It? 


INVESTIGATE  TECHNOCRACY!  What  a  connota- 
tion that  word  'investigate'  has  today.  Why  don't 
those  scummy  little  individuals  who  are  carrying 
forth  the  current  Inquisition  into  everyone's  loyalty 
(but  their  own)  challenge  Technocracy?  No  orga- 
nization has  exposed  the  lousiness  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem of  North  America  more  mercilessly  than  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  The  answer:  Technocracy  Inc.  wel- 
comes any  investigation  from  any  quarter.  We've 
got  something  to  tell  the  investigator. 

First,  we  have  the  only  really  American  program 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  North  America,  because 
Technocracy  is  the  product  of  North  American  in- 
telligence and  is  tailored  to  fit  only  North  America. 

Next,  as  a  research  -  educational  organization, 
Technocracy  Inc.  is  dealing  only  with  facts.  Tech- 
nocracy does  not  embrace  philosophy,  political  or 
otherwise.  The  analysis  by  Technocracy  of  the  Price 
System  will  stand  the  proof  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion by  anyone. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  Technocracy  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  social  concept  that 
preaches  or  encourages  social  disruption  as  a 
means  of  solving  the  problems  before  us. 

Social  Upheaval 

Technocracy  informs  you  that  the  industrial  revo- 
lution of  the  last  fifty  years  will  cause  enough 
trouble  for  Americans  in  the  near  future,  without 
the  assistance  of  insurrectionists.  The  central  pur- 
pose of  Technocracy  Inc.  is  to  mitigate,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, stop  entirely  the  approaching  social  upheaval. 
Technocracy  Inc.  seeks  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
with  its  intelligently  organized  educational  pro- 
gram. 

How  can  you  attack  a  legal  Organization  with 
a  legitimate  social  objective?  The  Jesuitical  psychol- 
ogy against  Technocracy  is  not  frontal  attack,  but 
the  use  of  stooges  and  dupes  to  attack  Technocracy 
by  implication  and  unfavorable  association.  The 
essence  of  the  method  is  to  label  as  'communistic' 
anything  or  anyone  in  conflict  with  the  status  quo. 


The  pro-fascist  press  of  the  United  States  does  not 
dare  run  the  risk  of  giving  Technocracy  publicity 
in  any  way.   . 

Let  us  understand  this.  The  greatest  threat  tc 
this  Continent  is  social  disintegration  from  the  abuse 
of  our  technological  machine,  which  can  result  in 
social  revolution  and  mass  starvation.  The  Price 
System  cannot  distribute  the  abundance  of  goods 
and  services  our  industry  produces. 

Fascists  In  North  America 

The  fascist  prays  fervently  for  the  day  that  fas- 
cism may  be  imposed  upon  North  Americans.  He 
wishes  to  hell  Technocracy  would  go  away. 

Technocracy  Inc.  stands  alone,  uncompromising, 
positive,  militantly  determined  to  see  North  Amer- 
ica through  its  greatest  crisis.  And  the  Technocrats? 
What  they  have  learned  won't  let  them  be  any- 
thing else.  What  about  you? 

— Editorial  Board 


COVER  PICTURE 
CHIEF  JOSEPH  DAM 

River  is  flowing  through  twenty-lour  8  by  16  foot 
sluices  which  will  be  closed  next  summer  and  any 
overflow  will  pass  over  still-unfinished  blocks  until 
powerhouse  is  ready  to  receive  water  into  turbines 
late  in  195S.  The  spillway  is  922  feet  long  and  rises 
220  leet  above  solid  rock  ioundation. 

Buckets  on  the  2,500-foot-long  cableway  carry  eight 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  each.  The  main  dam  oi  the 
project  will  be  completed  early  in  1955.  The  great 
power  house  under  construction  along  the  south  bank 
ol  the  river  will  have  27  generators  with  installed 
capacity  of  1,728,000  kilowatts  oi  electricity  when  com- 
pleted ultimately.  It  will  rank  with  the  largest  dams 
in  the  world  in  power  production,  being  only  slightly 
under  Grand  Coulee. 

Photo  Courtesy  of  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
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This  Talk  of  War 


The  pressure  of  domestic  problems,  caused  by  a  distinct  slackening  of  the 
war  boom,  has  caused  the  administration  to  intensify  this  talk  of  war.  Eco- 
nomic trouble  in  the  United  States  is  being  spelled  out  in  letters  a  foot  high. 
After  all,  something  has  to  be  done  to  stimulate  business. 


NORTH  AMERICA  exists  in  a  period  of  twi- 
light. It  is  neither  at  peace  nor  at  war. 
Politics  and  business  are  attempting  to 
condition  the  public  mentality  to  the  acceptance 
of  this  grey,  uncertain  period,  and  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  The  main  selling  point  of  the  propa- 
ganda line  is  that  the  Russians  seek  to  conquer 
the  entire  world,  and  that  therefore  the  United 
States,  particularly,  must  assume  the  role  of 
savior  for  that  part  of  the  world  that  is  not  yet 
under  the  influence  of  Russia. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  article  to  analyze  the 
current  war  talk.  While  there  are  many  surface 
complexities  on  the  world  scene,  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  they  are  manifestations  of  simple, 
fundamental  maladjustments.  With  the  use  of 
facts,  we  are  able  to  understand  the  world  situa- 
tion which  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  defies 
understanding. 

For  the  past  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  the  United  States  has  been  undergoing  an 
industrial  revolution.  Magnificently  endowed 
with  an  abundance  of  all  of  the  necessary  re- 
sources, a  temperate  climate  and  a  type  of  hu- 
man stock  receptive  to  progress,  this  land  has 
become  the  scene  of  the  world's  mightiest  indus- 
trial machine.  Until  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century,  economic  problems  arising  out 
of  an  expanding  use  of  technology  could  be  re- 
solved by  expansion  westward.  With  a  total  land 
area  comprising  nearly  three  million  square 
miles,  the  United  States  of  1830  had  no  problems 
more    serious    than    occasional    'growing    pains,' 


coming  on  in  the  form  of  minor  depressions,  and 
disappearing  with  the  movement  westward.  The 
United  States,  before  1900,  didn't  know  nor  care 
much  about  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  America 
of  yesterday  expressed  little,  if  any,  concern 
about  the  enslavement  of  millions  of  people  the 
world  over  to  cruel  despots,  and  the  multitudes 
who  died  of  starvation. 

The  last  fifty  years  has  witnessed  a  great 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward the  world.  Since  1900  the  United  States 
economy  has  been  dependent  for  its  growth  upon 
stimulus  provided  by  its  foreign  relations.  We 
mean  sticking  its  nose  into  other  people's  busi- 
ness. The  past  thirty-five  years  has  produced 
expenditures  of  about  $500  billion  for  war  and 
repairing  war  damages.  (The  last  major  industry, 
sufficiently  revolutionary  to  affect  the  whole  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  United  States  and  to  pro- 
duce expansion,  was  the  automotive  industry. 
The  height  of  this  industry's  employment  of  man- 
hours  was  in  1923.)  Since  1918,  war  and  prepara- 
tion for  war  has  been  the  major  industry  of  the 
United  States. 

An  insane  determination  to  fight  against  social 
change  by  business  and  politics  time  and  again 
has  produced  the  deployment  of  American  troops 
around  the  world.  Without  war,  North  America 
would  have  long  since  been  forced  to  make 
great  changes  in  its  mode  of  social  operation. 
Under  the  Price  System,  the  whole  national  prod- 
uct could  not  be  consumed,  and  the  necessary 
industrial  expansion  could  not  be  realized  any 
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other  way.  The  inept  and  stupid  leadership  of  this 
country  continues  to  rely  on  this  form  of  social  can- 
nibalism to  keep  the  Price  System  operating. 

From  World  War  I  through  the  Korean  'police 
action,'  the  United  States  has  been  cast  in  the  role 
of  savior.  The  Press  dutifully  manufactured  the 
synthetic  hate  against  the  Hun  in  World  War  I; 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Tojo  (but  not  the  fascism  they 
stood  for)  in  World  War  II;  and  the  communists  in 
Korea.  In  World  Wars  I  and  II  we  were  told  that 
we  were  fighting  to  'make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy,' whatever  that  is.  Now,  in  the  cold  war, 
we  find  ourselves  fighting  to  save  the  world  from 
just  about  everything — except  fascism.  The  evange- 
listic fervor  for  a  Crusade  to  save  the  world  from 
communism  has  gripped  the  United  States,  an  after- 
math of  an  emotional  bludgeoning  that  has  no 
precedent  in  our  history. 

The  Great  Fear 

Fear  is  the  dominating  emotion  in  the  United 
States  today — fear  of  communists  at  home,  of  the 
'godless  Roosians'  abroad,  of  A-Bombs  and  H- 
Bombs,  of  war  and  a  depression.  The  economy  is 
subsisting  on  the  exploitation  of  fear.  "Pious  Ikey' 
and  the  republican  administration  are  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  effect  the  propaganda  of  fear  has 
produced  in  the  American  people  to  sell  to  them  a 
program  of  higher  taxes,  bigger  spending  for  obso- 
lescent military  equipment  to  stimulate  industry, 
co-operation  with  fascist  nations  such  as  Spain, 
and  fascist  measures  and  legislation  to  control  this 
'free  enterprise'  system  for  the  benefit  of  big  busi- 
ness. The  great  fear  before  the  Price  System  of 
North  America  is  a  paralyzing  depression,  and  the 
foregoing  program  of  the  administration  is  designed 
to  forestall  it. 

The  manner  in  which  this  putrid  mess  has  been 
lapped  up  by  Americans  is  a  disgrace  to  their  col- 
lective mentalities,  and  has  made  them  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  world. 

As  the  result  of  its  internal  failure  to  compensate 
with  an  increasing  purchasing  power  for  the  growth 
of  industry  in  North  America,  American  leadership 
has  established  the  most  sordid  of  relations  abroad. 
Running  away  from  the  problem  of  distribution  at 
home  has  pushed  American  influence  into  the  camp 
of  the  foulest  of  reactionary  political  organizations, 
the  Vatican.  It  is  from  this  source  that  most  of  the 
current  hysteria  is  coming.  This  fascist  state  within 
a  state  is  more  responsible  for  shaping  American 
thought  than  any  of  our  national  organizations.  It 
is  losing  ground  everywhere  in  the  world,  except  in 


America.  It  bemoans  the  rejection  by  Russia  of  its 
domination,  which  is  why  it  coined  the  cliche  'god- 
less Russia'  back  in  1917  when  the  bolsheviki  re- 
fused to  allow  Russia  to  become  controlled  by  Ro- 
man Catholicism.  It  seeks  to  regain  world  domina- 
tion by  gaining  the  support  of  this  Protestant  coun- 
try in  a  Crusade  against  Russia  and  social  change 
all  over  the  world.  It  finds  active  support  among 
factions  of  business  and  politics  in  North  America. 
This  expedient  alliance  with  Roman  Catholic  fas- 
cism proves  that  even  if  business  recognizes  the 
quality  of  integrity,  the  Price  System  of  North  Amer- 
ica cannot  afford  it. 

Roman  Catholic  Propaganda 

Business  finds  in  the  propaganda  organ  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  ideal  means  to  perpetu- 
ate fear  among  the  American  people,  thus  to  force 
subservience  to  objectives  of  the  status  quo.  More 
than  92  million  Americans  hold  church  member- 
ship. The  substantial  majority  are  Protestant.  Yet, 
so  skilfully  has  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  han- 
dled its  propaganda  machine  that  all  church  groups 
are  singing  the  propaganda  tune  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism. 

The  tune  goes  like  this:  Show  that  you  are  against 
the  communists  by  talking  long  and  loud  about  this 
problem;  vociferate  against  Russia  to  prove  that 
you  are  a  good  American;  identify  with  communism 
anyone  who  shows  concern  for  the  material  welfare 
of  North  America  (after  all,  materialism  is  too  mun- 
dane, too  base  to  discuss  when  you  have  plenty  of 
it);  and  regard  the  technologist,  or  anyone  who  ex- 
presses a  questioning  attitude,  with  suspicion  and 
distrust  and  denounce  him  as  a  communist  if  he 
doubts  the  fruits  of  The  Crusade.  Oh  yes,  if  the 
Russian,  Chinese  or  other  peoples  in  the  world  are 
not  receptwe  of  our  conception  of  Christianity,  ad- 
vocate poking  it  down  their  throats  with  a  bayonet. 
'Onward  Christian  Soldiers.'  Hail  Mary!  Hallelu- 
jah! Amen! 

A  Fascist  State 

We  live  in  a  time  when  one  has  only  to  plaster 
himself  with  a  professed  piety  to  excuse  whatever 
else  he  is.  That  fascist  subversive,  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smith,  calls  himself  a  good  Christian,  too,  in  the 
current  'holier  than  thou'  contest.  North  America  is 
in  serious  trouble.  Grave  problems  confront  every 
North  American.  The  prevailing  hysteria  is  anything 
but  amusing,  for  it  is  setting  the  stage  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  full-blown  fascist  state.  The  old 
Jesuitical  trick  is  being  used  of  keeping  Americans 
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occupied  with  what  someone  else  is  supposed  to 
be  doing,  such  as  Russia,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
aware  of  what  is  happening  right  at  home. 

When  the  Korean  'police  action'  finally  ended  in 


MY  TWO  CENTS  WORTH: 

I  always  said  if  we  wanted  good  times  we 
should  have  a  war,  and  now  that  we  don't 
have  a  war  to  speak  of,  it  looks  like  bad  times 
are  coming  back  again.  When  there  is  a  war 
on,  prices  go  way  up,  but  we  always  have 
enough  money  so  we  don't  mind,  except  most 
of  the  things  we  want  we  can't  get.  And  when 
we  have  a  depression  and  prices  are  low  and 
there's  lots  of  everything,  money  is  so  hard  to 
get  it  doesn't  do  us  any  good.  I  wish  there  was 
some  way  they  could  arrange  for  us  to  have 
low  prices  and  lots  of  money  at  the  same  time, 
but  I  guess  it  takes  more  brains  to  figure  some- 
thing like  that  out  than  what  the  people  in  our 
government's  got. 

I  don't  understand  why  we  have  to  go  with- 
out things  because  we  have  too  much  of  ev- 
erything. Uncle  Zeke  tries  to  tell  me  it's  on  ac- 
count of  the  laws  of  economics.  But  I  don't  see 
how  that  matters  so  much.  If  a  law  ain't  no 
good,  can't  they  just  make  a  new  law,  like 
they  sometimes  do  in  Congress? 

I've  been  thinking  of  an  idea  that  might 
work  if  they  would  give  it  a  try.  Last  Thanks- 
giving Day  a  bunch  of  us  folks  got  together 
and  cooked  a  big  dinner.  Everybody  brought 
something  that  they  had  and  different  ones 
helped  with  the  •work,  and  everybody  had  all 
they  wanted  to  eat,  and  none  of  them  had  to 
pay  anything  for  it.  They  just  had  to  be  rela- 
tives. 

It  seems  to  me  if  the  government  would  get 
people  to  raise  crops  and  make  things  and  do 
other  kinds  of  work  that  needed  to  be  done, 
then,  instead  of  anybody  getting  money  for  it, 
just  give  them  all  the  things  they  can  use  and 
not  charge  them  anything — just  like  the  food 
at  our  Thanksgiving  dinner — then  everybody 
would  have  plenty  of  everything  they  wanted 
and  we  wouldn't  have  to  have  wars  to  give 
us  good  times.  If  it  works  out  all  right  for  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  it  seems  to  me  it  ought 
to  work  out  for  the  whole  country.  Anyway,  I 
betcha  it  would  be  better  than  the  way  things 
are  run  now,  especially  getting  into  wars. 

— Ima  Moron 


a  stalemated  Armistice,  the  effect  was  noticeable 
almost  immediately  on  business  activity  in  the 
United  States.  (Incidentally,  Korea  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  futility  of  The  Crusade.) 'Since  then,  the  trend 
in  business  activity  has  been  downward.  Business 
inventories  have  risen  to  close  to  $80  billion.  Busi- 
ness failures  have  been  increasing.  Unemployment 
is  becoming  a  serious  problem  in  several  areas  of 
the  United  States.  National  income  is  sagging  per- 
ceptibly. And  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  leads 
the  Cabinet  in  prayer  that  America  may  survive 
the  deepening  crisis.  (We  would  imagine  that  the 
farmers  are  more  interested  in  parity  than  in  purity, 
at  this  moment.) 

Economic  Trouble 

The  pressure  of  domestic  problems,  caused  by  a 
distinct  slackening  of  the  war  boom,  has  caused  the 
administration  to  intensify  this  talk  of  war.  Eco- 
nomic trouble  in  the  United  States  is  being  spelled 
out  in  letters  a  foot  high.  Many  businesses  are  going 
down  'for  the  count,'  and  plenty  more  are  on  the 
ropes.  Business  failures  are  running  the  highest 
since  March  1950,  before  the  Korean  war  was 
started.  After  all,  something  has  to  be  done  to  save 
the  poor  businessman.  The  answer:  tell  the  Ameri- 
can sucker  that  he  is  liable  to  be  plastered  with 
Russian  A-Bombs  and  H-Bombs  so  that  he  will  hold 
still  for  more  taxes  and  higher  spending.  One  comi- 
cal point  about  this  propaganda  line  is  that  its  chief 
proponent,  Eisenhower,  has  not  convinced  'General 
Motors'  Wilson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  nation's  de- 
fenses! This  has  left  Eisenhower  in  a  state  of  acute 
frustration,  according  to  reports,  by  Wilson's  cut- 
ting the  ground  out  from  under  his  stand  on  the 
seriousness  of  the  international  situation. 

That  the  American  people  have  been  sold  one 
'bill  of  goods'  after  another  on  war  is  ample  proof 
that  most  of  them  have  childlike,  gullible,  believing 
minds.  The  effects  of  recent  war  propaganda  con- 
tinues to  prove  that  Americans  have  not  sufficient 
intelligence  to  question  the  motives  of  their  lead- 
ers, as  long  as  they  are  not  affected  personally. 
They  have  shown  that  they  can  swallow  plenty  of 
hot  air,  as  long  as  they  have  something  more  sub- 
stantial in  their  stomachs.  They  identify  patriotism 
with  their  leaders,  first  and  foremost.  If  their  lead- 
ers say  they  are  good  Christians  and  are  for  'free 
enterprise,'  they  must  be  good.  Anyone  who  ques- 
tions actions  of  the  leaders  must  be  communists. 
Communism  is  the  favorite  label  for  anything  that 
deviates  from  status  quo  behavior,  although  a  great 
many  of  those  who  use  the  word  'communist'  prob- 
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ably  don't  know  enough  about  the  word  to  spell 
it  with  two  Ms. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  under- 
gone no  fundamental  change  since  its  inception.  It 
is  the  only  major  power  in  the  world  which  has  not 
altered  its  method  of  social  control  in  the  past  150 
years.  This  fact  is  by  no  means  proof  of  its  superior- 
ity. Industrial  expansion,  which  this  vast  country 
has  permitted  for  the  last  century  and  a  quarter,  is 
ceasing — even  with  the  stimulus  of  war.  The  loose, 
laissez-faire  free  enterprise  type  of  economy  that 
existed  before  1900  is  only  an  illusion  being  per- 
petuated by  the  corporate  structure  propaganda 
today.  The  application  of  better  methods  to  our 
means  of  production  is  overwhelming  the  Price  Sys- 
tem with  an  abundance  of  goods  and  services.  In 
any  case,  this  spells  the  end  to  a  chapter  which 
might  be  entitled,   'Unrestricted  Chiseling,   U.S.A.' 

Progress  Cannot  Tolerate  Fascism 

Hence  the  state  of  apprehension.  The  Great  Fear 
of  Social  Change  in  the  Price  System  has  caused 
supporters  of  the  Price  System  to  manufacture  fear 
of  social  change  among  the  American  people  in  an 
effort  to  control  them.  It  is  an  open  admission  of 
defeat  for  the  social  system  we  have  attempted  to 
idealize,  for  now  the  fear  psychosis  is  making  pos- 
sible the  destruction  of  the  ideal.  If  the  Price  Sys- 
tem has  its  own  way,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  change  soon  to  a  fascist  dictatorship. 
What  a  laugh.  The  American  people  would  have 
the  'privilege'  of  being  protected  from  communism 
by  fascisml  Only  it  wouldn't  be  funny,  it  would  be 
a  tragedy  for  all  of  North  America.  Our  security  and 
well-being  lies  in  our  technological  superiority  over 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  nature  of  our  civilization 
and  fascism  are  diametrically  opposed  to  one  an- 
other. Progress  cannot  tolerate  fascism.  To  inter- 
fere with  progress  with  a  philosophical  preconcep- 
tion, fascism  or  any  other  political  ideology,  would 
be  to  serve  this  civilization  with  a  death  warrant. 
It  is  a  physical  issue,  not  a  moral  issue. 

The  only  kind  of  revolution  that  has  ever  had 
basic  social  importance  has  already  occurred  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  continues  to  occur  in  the 
form  of  an  accelerating  technical  progress.  Failure 
to  this  point  to  adjust  to  this  revolution  in  our  social 
operation  in  terms  of  distribution  of  what  we  are 
able  to  produce  and  in  social  administration  in 
other  respects  leaves  this  civilization  struggling  with 
its  gravest  problem,  how  even  to  survive. 

The  political  and  business  administration  of  the 
United  States  obviously  is  at  a  complete  loss  as  to 


how  to  deal  with  problems  before  this  Continent. 
They  drift  from  one  expedient  to  another,  without 
any  strategy  whatsoever.  The  problem  in  the  form  of 
a  swelling  abundance  grows  by  the  hour,  despite 
every  Price  System  effort  to  maintain  scarcity,  and 
thus  to  keep  the  system  functioning.  Even  war,  no 
matter  what  the  size  would  be,  gives  no  hope  that 
in  this  manner  the  Price  System  would  be  able  to 
continue.  Technocracy  reminds  you  that  not  since 
1918  has  even  ten  per  cent  of  our  total  production 
been  moved  away  from  this  Continent.  The  central 
problem  of  keeping  60  million  Americans  working 
in  this  machine  age — an  age  when  machinery  is 
becoming  more  and  more  automatic — has  become 
impossible  of  solution.  So  the  United  States  leader- 
ship now  resorts  to  regimentation  of  the  social  struc- 
ture, with  the  blessing  of  business  and  Rome. 

A  major  argument  for  the  half-emergency  state 
of  affairs  which  exists  in  the  United  States  is,  of 
course,  that  the  Russians  may  attack  us  just  any 
hour  now,  and  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
ourselves.  But  after  all  of  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
have  been  spent  for  'defense,'  supposedly,  look 
what  we  have  to  fend  off  an  attack.  We  are  build- 
ing aircraft  with  hand-tool  methods  of  fabrication, 
while  giant  hydraulic  presses  for  rapid  fabrication 
stand  idle,  and  then  get  a  strictly  second-rate  prod- 
uct, by  engineering  standards.  We  build-  monstrous 
aircraft  carriers — floating  deathtraps — that  are  too 
big  to  go  through  the  Panama  Canal,  which  re- 
quires them  to  go  around  Cape  Horn  to  go  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  or  vice  versa! 

Obsolete  Defense  Methods 

The  Government  continues  to  appropriate  huge 
sums  of  money  for  the  manufacture  of  vehicles  and 
weapons  that  were  obsolescent  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II,  which  probably  marked  the  end  of 
the  type  of  war  in  which  enormous  armies  are 
locked  in  combat.  The  continuation  of  building  'de- 
fenses' along  these  lines  of  thought  in  this  Age  of 
Science  is  sabotage  against  'the  general  welfare.' 
Appropriations  for  the  production  of  armaments  of 
war  which  are  being  produced  now  are  nothing 
more  than  a  means  to  create  an  illusion  of  pros- 
perity. Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  rest  of 
North  America  has  any  defense,  because  anything 
less  than  complete  defense  is  no  defense  at  all. 

Technocracy's  program  of  Total  Conscription  of 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money  has  been 
available  to  the  United  States  since  June  1940.  This 
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The  Female  of  The  Species 


—  In  a  Changing  Environment 


SOCIAL  CHANGE  is  the  result  of  one  very  simple, 
basic  physical  phenomenon  —  TIME  RATE  OF 
DOING  WORK.  Environments,  habits  and  culture 
patterns  are  all  affected  by  it.  Basic  human  nature 
remains  unaltered.  The  indispensability  of  satisfy- 
ing this  human  nature  with  food,  shelter,  clothing 
and  association  with  others  of  the  species  will  re- 
main unchanged.  Behavior  patterns,  attitudes  and 
concepts  change  with  the  time  spent  in  supplying 
the  basic  needs  of  human  nature. 

In  any  society,  when  the  time  rate  in  providing 
for  these  necessities  is  lengthened  or  when  the  sup- 
ply of  raw  materials  is  lacking,  depopulation  of 
the  area  usually  results,  through  starvation  or  emi- 
gration. Whenever  the  time  rate  is  shortened,  the 
reverse  is  noted.  Besides  an  increase  in  the  supply 
of  food,  shelter  and  clothing  resulting  in  an  increase 
in  population,  other  rather  peculiar  phenomena  be- 
come evident.  'Values'  in  regard  to  the  human  re- 
lationships of  the  various  minorities  making  up  any 
society  are  altered  or  changed  completely.  No  bet- 
ter example  of  this  is  manifested  than  the  one  that 
began  in  the  last  century,  that  of  the  "feminist  move- 
ment.' It  began  quietly  enough,  about  the  year  1830 
and  then  gained  momentum  with  every  new  me- 
chanical innovation  and  invention  that  SHORT- 
ENED the  'time  rate  of  doing  work.' 

With  all  the  sound  and  fury  that  the  movement 
created,  it  can  be  credited  with  but  two  very  du- 
bious accomplishments.  First,  the  'right  to  vote,'  a 
rather  doubtful  'privilege'  that  was  even  then  suf- 
fering from  obsolescence.  Second,  the  feminist  move- 
ment was,  in  a  great  measure,  responsible  for  the 
great  boomerang  of  the  Twentieth  Century — Pro- 
hibition. 

The  so-called  'emancipation  of  women'  was  done 
by  technology,  and  the  resulting  abundance  has 
ruined  all  the  subjective  values  on  which  it  was 
based,  values  that  had  to  have  a  scarcity  economy 
for  their  validity.  The  hue  and  cry  for  the  liberation 
of  women  has  died  down  to  a  mere  whisper,  but 


technology  marches  on — 'liberating'  both  men  and 
women  from  toil  and  imposing  the  infinitely  greater 
burden  of  discarding  their  ox-cart  concepts  of  what 
constitutes  'proper  behavior.' 

How  technology  'liberated'  women  from  toil  can 
be  shown  very  clearly  by  comparing  how  women's 
time  was  spent,  say  in  Colonial  days,  and  now.  We 
need  but  a  few  examples  to  prove  our  point.  It  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  time  when  women  of  the  house- 
hold saved  tallow  for  months  on  end,  and  then 
spent  all  day,  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night, 
laboriously  making  candles  for  the  winter's  light- 
ing needs,  to  the  present  time  when  just  the  slight- 
est pressure  of  a  well-manicured  forefinger  will 
flood  a  room  with  light  as  bright  as  sunshine.  Mak- 
ing one's  own  clothes  today  is  a  far  different  mat- 
ter than  what  it  was  when  the  phrase  had  some 
meaning.  In  the  days  that  our  present  politician 
likes  to  refer  to  with  such  nostalgia,  the  days  of  our 
'founding  fathers' — it  took  sixteen  months  for  a  gar- 
ment to  be  made.  The  flax  bed  had  to  be  prepared, 
seeded,  tended.  Then  harvested  (gathered),  pre- 
pared through  many  back-breaking  processes,  be- 
fore the  actual  spinning  could  be  done.  Then  the 
weaving,  cutting,  and  sewing — all  by  hand,  into 
the  various  clothes  that  were  needed.  Compare  that 
with  the  so-exhausting  'work'  of  shopping  for  just 
the  right  dress,  suit  or  what  have  you,  that  women 
of  today  must  contend  with.  In  order  for  a  woman 
of  today  to  really  'make'  her  own  clothes,  she  would 
have  to  be  not  only  a  spinner  and  weaver,  but  a 
chemist  as  well.  What  home  today,  even  if  every 
woman  had  the  talent,  has  the  facilities  for  a  lab- 
oratory to  make  nylon,  rayon,  dacron,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  synthetic  fibers  on  the  market  today? 
Social  change?  It  is  here — now. 

In  the  matter  of  food  preparation  and  general 
housework,  the  same  story  can  be  told.  Compare 
the  automatic  laundry  with  the  once  a  month,  or 
once  in  three  months  washing  of  clothes  in  a  nearby 
stream,  as  was  done  by  our  ancestors.  Or,  if  there 
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was  no  stream  nearby,  hauling  water  from  a  well, 
or  spring,  offered  just  as  much  opportunity  for  good 
hard  work.  The  number  of  brands  of  soap  and  de- 
tergents on  the  market  today  are  legion.  Just  a 
matter  of  making  a  choice  of  which  to  use.  How 
many  women  could  spend  all  day  making  soap  out 
of  the  fats  that  were  saved  for  a  whole  year?  And 
then  depend  on  that  supply  to  last  for  all  washing 
for  many,  many  months,  or  until  the  next  supply 
could  be  made?  Very  few  have  the  time,  inclination 
or  the  facilities.  But  those  were  the  days  of  moral 
and  upstanding  citizenry,  we  are  told.  Hard  work — 
never  ending.  Well,  they  had  to  work — or  starve. 

The  'time  rate  of  doing  work'  has  changed  from 
months  of  hard  labor  to  just  a  few  minutes  and 
even  seconds.  The  loom,  spinning  wheel,  sewing 
needle,  soap  vats,  etc.,  have  become  technological 
processes.  This  has  resulted  in  the  mass  production 
of  goods  and  services,  that  our  forefathers  would 
have  had  to  work  years  to  accomplish  on  a  piece- 
meal basis,  and  only  succeed  in  supplying  their 
own  needs,  with  no  surplusses.  Candles  for  light- 
ing, although  still  made  and  used,  are  a  matter  of 
decor,  not  necessity. 

Emancipation  and  liberation  for  women?  We 
have  it,  in  every  new  piece  of  technological  equip- 
ment that  is  installed  to  provide  us  with  leisure — 
a  word  that  our  great-grandmothers  only  knew 
how  to  spell.  (If  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
had  the  time  to  learn.) 

(Unfortunately,  we  have  not  gone  far  enough, 
yet.  Much  too  much  is  made  of  present  day  house- 
work in  the  face  of  the  potential  that  we  have.  The 
cook  stove,  along  with  the  preparation  of  meals 
and  the  laundering  and  ironing  must  follow  the 
spinning  wheel  and  the  loom  onto  a  mass  produc- 
tion basis.  Food  preparation  is  a  science  and  must 
be  so  viewed  for  ALL  to  have  a  well-balanced  diet. 
It  may  be  good  Price  System  business  to  equip 
every  home  with  a  refrigerator,  stove,  washing  ma- 
chine, and  vacuum  sweeper,  but  this  in  no  way 
fulfills  the  needs  of  today's  living.  The  result  is  a 
frustrating  battle  with  gadgets.  These  gadgets  are 
not  designed  for  the  obsolete  homes  and  apart- 
ments that  most  people  have  to  live  in  today.  They 
are  plopped,  helter-skelter,  in  the  most  convenient 
available  spaces  and  the  battle  of  cords,  outlets, 
storage  space  begins.  The  majority  of  new  homes 
are  not  designed  for  anything  that  could  be  called 
convenience — mostly  for  expediency  and  the  neigh- 
bors' envious  glances.) 

The  feminist  movement  could  have  accomplished 
a   great   deal    more   than    it   did,    had    the    leaders 


known  where  they  were  going  and  where  they 
were  when  they  got  there.  The  movement  built  up 
to  a  tremendous  crescendo  (reaching  the  peak 
about  the  year  1920)  then  fell  flat  on  its  face.  The 
great  'moral'  issues  on  which  the  movement  hinged, 
were  quietly  and  unobtrusively  solved  by  technol- 
ogy and  its  resulting  abundance.  Child  labor,  long 
working  hours,  unsanitary  working  conditions  and, 
last  if  not  least,  a  verbal  breast  beating  for  equal- 
ity with  the  male.  In  this  last,  they  reckoned  not 
with  biology.  (The  glands  of  internal  secretion  give 
us  no  choice  in  the  matter.) 

There  is  a  deafening  silence  emanating  from  or- 
ganized women's  groups  on  the  danger  of  chaos 
facing  ALL  of  us  today,  if  Americans  do  not  take 
the  next  step  forward  in  the  progression  of  SOCIAL 
CHANGE.  (This  is  not  a  matter  of  morals.)  The 
same  old  objectives  for  'up-lifting'  and  'do-good- 
ing'  that  preoccupied  their  grandmothers  are  kept 
simmering  in  the  pot  in  the  same  old  way,  with  a 
few  added  ingredients,  now  and  then,  for  variety. 
Motivated,  not  a  little  by  fear  of  being  ridiculed  as 
crackpots,  now,  (social  prestige  must  be  maintained 
at  all  costs)  keep  most  national  women's  groups  in 
a  tizzy  over  issues  that  are  merely  the  effects  not 
the  causes  of  our  problems  today.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a  few  inanimate  monuments  of 
granite  in  Washington  in  memory  of  their  so-called 
leaders,  but  just  as  surely  they  have  reached  a 
dead-end  as  far  as  solving  the  problems  of  their 
children's  future  is  concerned.  No  agitation  is  heard 
for  a  comprehensive,  over-all,  Continental  wide  plan 
for  a  healthvrecreational  program  for  young  peo- 
ple. This  problem  did  not  exist  in  Colonial  days, 
or  even  50  or  30  years  ago.  Children  of  10  or  11 
years  or  younger  were  given  tasks  to  do  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  for  the  survival  of  the  family  unit. 

The  family  unit  of  Colonial  days  differed  but 
slightly  from  its  counterpart  of  say  2000  years  ago. 
The  family  unit  of  today  has  little  in  common  with 
the  family  unit  of  just  a  half  century  ago.  Then  it 
was  a  matter  of  absolute  imperativeness  that  the 
energy  of  every  member  of  the  family  be  available 
for  the  production  of  the  family's  physical  needs. 
Horsepower  (or  the  'time  rate  of  doing  work')  has 
so  altered  the  physical  environment  that  the  family 
unit  cannot  survive  unless  every  individual  is  phys- 
ically secure— EVERY  INDIVIDUAL  ON  THE  CON- 
TINENT. 

Even  though,  today,  families  have  fewer  off- 
spring, the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  their  leisure 
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Photo  Courtesy  of  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Chief    Joseph    Dam   forms    imposing    barrier    across    Columbia    River   near    Bridgeport    in 
north-centra!  Washington   State.  This  view  is  of  upstream   side  of   spillway   with   crest-gate 
piers  nearing  completion  on  left  half  and  temporarily-low   blocks   being   built   up  in  right 
half  of  spillway. 


CHIEF  JOSEPH  DAM 


POWER — the  time  rate  of  doing  work — is  a  word 
used  to  denote  the  controlled  application  of  force 
in  accomplishing  a  designated  task.  Power,  in  this 
sense,  issues  only  from  some  form  of  engine — ani- 
mal or  mechanical,  and  is,  therefore,  fundamental 
in  describing  a  way  of  life.  Americans  owe  what 
freedom  they  enjoy,  far  more  to  POWER  than  to 
our  form  of  government.  And  when  and  if  we  obtain 
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more  freedom,  we  must  realize  it  can  come  only 
through  POWER. 

Societies  that  depend  on  humans  for  their  re- 
guired  power  are  destitute  societies,  with  little  or 
no  freedom,  because  the  human  engine  is  such  a 
weak  engine.  On  the  other  hand,  societies  with  a 
high  standard  of  living  and  lots  of  freedom  have 
to  depend  on  many  great  engines  for  their  power. 


But  these  great  engines  are  rapacious  consumers 
of  minerals  and  energy  or  fuel.  The  majority  of  our 
great  engines  operate  on  one  of  the  fossil  fuels — 
that  is,  coal,  oil,  or  natural  gas.  These  fuels,  along 
with  relatively  limited  supplies  of  atomic  fuels,  are 
non-recurrent  in  nature,  and  when  we  use  what  we 
have,  there  will  be  no  more.  When  that  day  comes, 
the  great  engines  will  quit  delivering  power,  in 
which  case  we  will  have  to  revert  to  human  power 
with  its  concomitant  poverty  and  low  standard  of 
living. 

Some  of  the  great  engines  of  our  time,  however, 
utilize  a  recurrent  form  of  energy  in  the  production 


of  power.  The  giant  hydro-turbines  installed  at  our 
power  dams  produce  prodigious  amounts  of  power 
from  the  energy  of  falling  water.  Since  the  reser- 
voirs created  by  these  dams  are  being  continually 
replenished  by  heat  from  the  sun,  we  must  develop 
our  water  power  sites  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
enable  us  to  husband  our  remaining  fossil  fuels  for 
a  time  of  greater  need. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  developing  our  water  power  resources  by 
several  governmental  and  private  agencies.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  the  Boulder  Dam  in- 
stallation on  the  lower  Colorado  River;  Shasta  Dam 


Photo  Courtesy  of  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Nearly  800.000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  (about  one  and  two-thirds  million  tons!)  now  are 
restricting  the  flow  of  the  Columbia  River  near  Bridgeport  in  north-central  Washington. 
That  is  the  size  of  the  dam  at  the  Chief  Joseph  Project  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
There's  still  about  180,000  cubic  yards  of  "mud"  yet  to  be  placed  in  the  main  dam  before 
the  job  is  done,  however.  Those  low  'blocks'  (monoliths)  in  the  right  half  of  the  spillway 
are  still  going  up  but  will  not  be  built  to  full  height  for  another  year  or  more  yet.  Some  of 
the  blocks  will  be  left  at  an  elevation  lower  than  the  spillway-gate  sills  in  order  to  pass 
the  flood  stage  of  the  great  river  next  spring.  The  reservoir  will  not  be  raised  to  flow 
around  into  the  intake  canal  before  the  intake  structure's  gates  are  ready  to  hold  back 
the  water  and  the  powerhouse  below  is  ready  to  receive  it.  The  main  dam  is  90  per  cent 
complete  and  the  intake  and  powerhouse  structures  are  past  the  half-way  mark. 
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Photo  Courtesy  of  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
First  under  construction  in  the  powerhouse  area  at  Chief  Joseph  Dam  was  the  intake 
structure  on  the  upper  level,  then  the  service-deck  piers  and  bridge  which  form  the  center 
structure,  then  the  powerhouse  on  the  lower  level  and  50  feet  below  the  river's  elevation. 
Now  work  is  advancing  rapidly  on  all  three  units  in  the  hands  of  the  Columbia  River 
Constructors,  contractors  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  this  phase  of  the  great  multi- 
purpose project. 


on  the  headwaters  of  the  Sacramento  River;  Seattle 
City  Light's  development  of  the  Skagit  River;  Bon- 
neville, McNary,  and  Grand  Coulee  on  the  mighty 
Columbia  River,  are  to  mention  but  a  few.  Another 
huge  unit  in  Columbia  River  development  is  rapidly 
taking  shape — Chief  Joseph  Dam,  near  the  town  of 
Bridgeport,  in  north  central  Washington.  Techno- 
crats all  over  America  salute  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  this  gigantic  project,  and  who  are,  within  the 
limitations  of  our  outmoded  Price  System,*  doing  a 
very  commendable  job.  The  pictures  illustrating 
this  article  along  with  the  accompanying  detailed 
descriptions,  portray  to  the  reader  the  magnitude 
of  this  structure. 

Technocracy  has  long  contended  the  importance 
of  power  is  such  that  it  merits  top  priority  in  the 
consideration  of  any  and  all  officers  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  American  leadership.  The  ma- 
jority of  our  water  power  developments  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been  approached  from  the  plun- 
dering business  man's  and  the  boodling  politician's 
viewpoint.  (Me  and  you  cut  the  take,  and  never 
give  the  sucker  an  even  break.)  And  the  abortive 
results  are  a  disgrace  to  the  intelligence  of  Amer- 
ica's unexcelled  engineering  genius. 

The  correct  development  and  utilization  of  Amer- 


ica's natural  resources  cannot  be  approached  from 
a  piece-meal  standpoint.  The  highest  order  of  inte- 
gration is  indicated  for  this,  the  largest  undertaking 
ever  attempted  by  man.  The  proper  development  of 
a  river  cannot  be  effected  by  simply  building  a 
string  of  power  dams  on  it.  Besides  water  power, 
rivers  are  useful  as  sources  of  domestic,  agricul- 
tural, and  industrial  water,  as  arterials  for  the  low- 
est energy  cost  transportation  available  to  man; 
as  a  suitable  environment  for  the  propagation  of 
fish;  as  well  as  providing  unexcelled  recreational 
facilities.  But  it  goes  much  farther  than  this.  In  order 
to  develop  properly  a  river,  its  entire  watershed 
must  be  included,  in  order  to  prevent  rapid  silta- 
tion  of  the  reservoirs.  When  approaching  the  devel- 
opment of  a  river  from  the  standpoint  of  maximum 
utilization,  not  only  must  all  other  rivers  in  the  re- 
gion be  considered  with  it,  but  all  other  rivers  in 
the  continental  area  as  well.  Then,  and  only  then, 
will  each  individual  structure,  which  is  erected  in 
the  development  of  any  given  river,  reflect  all  of 
the  requirements  the  structure  will  be  called  upon 
to  meet. 

America  has  so  abused  her  virgin  water  re- 
sources that  in  many  areas  the  water  supply  prob- 
lem has  become  critical,  with  prospects  of  the  prob- 
lem greatly  intensifying  in  the  years  ahead.  Amer- 
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ica's  geographical  location  and  surface  configura- 
tion of  mountains,  plains,  lakes  and  streams  are 
unexcelled  by  any  other  equivalent  area  on  earth. 
Deterioration  of  these  physical  features  can  be  ar- 
rested, and  their  maximum  usefulness  restored  only 
by  the  installation  of  a  continental  hydrological 
control — an  integrated  water  management  pro- 
cedure for  the  entire  North  American  Continent. 

Technocracy's  social  design  specifies  the  instal- 
lation of  a  continental  hydrology. 

*  Any  social  system  employing  money  as  the 
basis  of  its  productive  and  distributive  complex. 
An  abundance  of  goods  and  services  cannot  be 
distributed  by  money,  because  value  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  money,  and  value  disappears  in 
the  face  of  abundance. 

Robert  Fulton  12247-3 


od  of  science.  The  general  public  has  been  very 
slow  in  learning  this,  but  from  now  on  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  North  Americans  will  learn  faster — 
by  hunger,  if  no  other  way.  North  America  tomor- 
row offers  to  its  citizens  everything  but  the  oppor- 
tunity to  chisel  their  fellow-men  for  a  living  and 
personal  salvation. 

For  twenty  years  Technocracy  has  been  waiting 
for  you.  Now,  you  had  better  start  moving  intelli- 
gently, with  the  organized  effort  of  Technocracy 
Inc.,  or  be  moved  in  a  disorderly  mass  toward  the 
'pearly  gates'  of  the  New  America.  It's  a  simple 
choice  for  an  intelligent  individual.  Join  Technoc- 
racy nowl 

H.  B„  12247-1 


This  Talk  of  War 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
program  would  consolidate  all  of  North  America 
into  one  operating  unit.  It  would  bring  the  very 
best  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill  to  bear  on  the 
problem  of  defense  of  this  Continent.  It  would  de- 
mand equality  of  sacrifice  of  each  citizen  of  North 
America,  which  would  eliminate  chiseling  practices, 
politics  and  business-as-usual.  The  refusal  of  past 
and  present  political  administrations  to  install  Total 
Conscription  for  the  defense  and  welfare  of  North 
America  is  proof  that  the  Price  System  is  not  inter- 
ested in  defense  at  all,  and  that  the  present  talk  of 
war  is  just  an  excuse  to  try  to  continue  the  Price 
System  a  while  longer  by  intimidating  the  North 
American  public  into  accepting  ever  greater  con- 
trols through  fear  of  war. 

Regardless  of  the  length  to  which  present  political 
policies  are  carried,  the  North  American  Price  Sys- 
tem is  doomed.  Fascism  would  snarl  up  this  high- 
speed civilization  beyond  political  redemption  in  a 
very  short  time  , because  it  is  just  more  of  the  same 
politics  which  is  being  used  at  this  time.  The  con- 
fusion which  exists  today  is  ample  demonstration  ot 
the  futility  of  politics. 

Technocracy  Inc.  is  the  first  and  still  the  only  or- 
ganization in  North  America  which  recognizes  that 
our  problem  is  not  political  in  nature;  that  it  is  a 
scientific  problem,  and  must  be  solved  by  the  meth- 
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The  Female  of  The  Species 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
is  becoming  more  and  more  acute,  day  by  day.  It 
is  a  problem  that  the  'feminists'  of  today  seem  not 
to  want  to  touch.  The  offices  of  psychiatrists  and 
other  medical  specialists  are  filled  with  women 
(and  men)  trying  to  solve  the  problem  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  Technology  has  made  such  a  terrific 
impact  on  the  traditional  occupations  of  women 
that  they  have  been  referred  to,  very  ponderously 
and  quite,  quite  seriously,  as  the  'lost  sex.'  But  the 
Kinsey  Report  proved  that  they  have  not  as  yet 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  'find'  themselves.  (Al- 
though Mr.  Kinsey  may  not  be  aware  of  what  his 
studies  have  revealed.)  Women  are  born  with  all 
the  potential  for  a  biologically  well-adjusted  exist- 
ence, but  shortly  thereafter,  two  thousand  years  of 
perverted  sex  mores  tend  to  inhibit  and  wreck  the 
physical  and  mental  equilibrium  of  the  majority  of 
women. 

Whether  women  were  'better  off  psychologically 
in  the  days  of  unremitting  toil,  and  constant  child- 
bearing,  is  utterly  beside  the  point.  The  physical 
world  of  technology  and  abundance  exists.  Where 
do  we  go  from  here?  We  have  had  leisure  thrust 
upon  us  and  the  problem  of  at  last  facing  the  real- 
ity of  our  existence  must  be  accepted,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  It  must  be  done  here  and  now.  We 
(Turn  to  Page  20) 
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Have  you  Observed? 


. . .  We  Americans  hear  a  lot  about  how  the  Rus- 
sians concoct  lies  about  us.  If  they  do,  it  really 
isn't  necessary.  The  rags  we  call  newspapers  can 
supply  to  our  enemies,  whoever  they  may  be,  all 
of  the  ammunition  for  propaganda  they  can  pos- 
sibly use.  Our  infantile  diplomats  will  confirm  with 
their  mealy  mouths  anything  our  newspapers  have 
to  say.  Fascistic  Joe  McCarthy,  alone,  is  making 
fools  out  of  us  Americans.  There  are  plenty  of  oth- 
ers to  help  him. 

. . .  Communists,  H-Bombs  and  A-Bombs  are  the 
major  newspaper,  radio  and  television  subjects 
through  which  the  fascist  propagandists  hope  to 
gain  a  fearful  submission  to  fascism  from  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Rule  by  fear  marks  the  last  crooked 
mile  for  the  Price  System  in  North  America.  Fear 
is  negative.  No  government  nor  social  system  can 
survive  long  on  a  diet  of  negation.  The  program  of 
Technocracy  has  come  to  be  the  only  positive 
thing  in  North  America.  That  is  why  its  arrival  is 
inevitable. 

■ . .  One  of  the  greatest  disservices  the  communists 
of  the  United  States  have  done  to  this  country  is  by 
reason  of  their  existence,  for  they  have  given  to 
American  fascists  the  excuse  to  attack  something 
to  cover  up  their  own  dirty  work,  like  Hitler  and  the 
Jews. 

. . .  Fear  and  the  sense  of  insecurity  in  North  Amer- 
ica, growing  out  of  a  fundamental  conflict  between 
our  physical  progress  of  the  past  half  century  and 
our  outmoded  social  system,  has  produced  the 
highest  rate  of  mental  disturbances  ever  recorded. 
It  is  reported  that  serious  mental  imbalance  has 
increased  233  times  in  the  period  1840  to  1940. 
About  60  per  cent  of  hospital  beds  are  occupied 
by  individuals  suffering  from  psychosomatic  dis- 
eases. 

. . .  For  all  of  the  great  material  wealth  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  enormous  capacity  to  produce,  some 
twenty  per  cent  of  our  housing  is  in  a  slum  condi- 
tion.  Technocracy   states  that  only   about   one  per 


cent  of  the  housing  in  the  United  States  is  fit  to 
live  in  by  scientific  standards. 

...Latest  reports  indicate  that  Americans  have  $15 
billion  invested  abroad.  If  these  investments  should 
be  threatened,  American  business  would  be  quite 
willing  to  sacrifice  Americans  and  their  resources 
to  defend  these  interests,  in  the  name  of  'democ- 
racy,' of  course,  as  in  Korea. 

...  A  trend  toward  Technocracy  is  indicated  in  the 
fact  that  a  reported  ninety-two  per  cent  of  350  busi- 
ness firms  surveyed,  employing  two  million  work- 
ers, were  looking  for  engineers  capable  of  manage- 
ment responsibility.  The  chiselers  thus  admit  that 
they  don't  know  what  they  are  trying  to  do  any 
more.  Progress  demands  Technocracy,  as  a  stomach 
demands  food. 

—Harry  Briggs  12247-1 


"The  masters  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  are  the  combined  capitalists  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States.  It  is  written  over  every 
intimate  page  of  the  records  of  Congress;  it  is  writ- 
ten all  through  the  history  of  conferences  at  the 
White  House;  that  the  suggestions  of  economic  pol- 
icy in  this  country  have  come  from  one  source,  not 
from  many  sources  .  .  . 

"Suppose  you  go  to  Washington  and  try  to  get 
at  your  Government,  you  will  always  find  that  while 
you  are  politely  listened  to,  the  men  really  con- 
sulted are  the  men  who  have  the  biggest  stake  — 
the  big  bankers,  the  big  manufacturers,  the  big 
masters  of  commerce,  the  heads  of  railroad  corpora- 
tions and  of  steamship  corporations. 

".  .  .  Every  time  it  has  come  to  a  critical  question 
these  gentlemen  have  been  yielded  to  and  their  de- 
mands treated  as  the  demands  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  a  foster 
child  of  the  special  interests.  It  is  not  allowed  to 
have 'a  will  of  its  own." 

— Quote  from  The  New  Freedom 
by  Woodrow  Wilson 
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DEVELOPING  TRENDS 


WORKING  WIVES 

Today,  far  more  women  are  working  outside  the  home 
than  at  the  peak  of  World  War  II.  And  of  the  more  than  19 
million  women  employed  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  summer  of  1953, 
over  IOI/2  million  are  married. 

— Advertisement — Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
— As  the  cost  of  living  rises  more  married  women  are 
forced  to  augment  their  husbands'  incomes  in  order 
to  meet  the  bills.  The  old  axiom  that  a  woman's  place 
is  in  the  home  gives  way  to  the  force  of  economic 
pressure. 


GIANT  CLEANER  SUCKS  CUT  BUS 

A  Chicago  company  cleans  out  110  buses  every  24  hours 
with  a  king-size  vacuum  cleaner  that  attaches  to  the  front 
door  and  inhales  all  the  debris  in  each  vehicle.  Two  28-inch 
vacuum  fans  create  air  pressure  behind  a  huge  bellows  that 
does  the  job.  A  man  helps  remove  stubborn  particles  with 
an  air  hose. 

— Popular  Science 


STEAM  DRILL 


Under  400  pounds  of  steam  pressure,  this  percussion  drill 
puts  the  bite  on  granite  at  a  rate  of  45  feet  an  hour — almost 
three  times  faster  than  the  best  previous  method.  Beating 
on  solid-head  bits,  the  drill  makes  up  to  3,000  four-inch 
strokes  a  minute.  Exhaust  steam  from  the  hammer  piston 
carries  away  grindings. 

— Popular  Science 


U.   S.   ACCEPTS  NEW   STORAGE   BINS 

WASHINGTON — The  Agriculture  Department  announced 
its  acceptance  of  new  commercial  storage  capacities  for 
25,424,300  bushels  of  grain  under  the  so-called  occupancy 
guarantee   program. 

This  program  provides  for  payments  to  warehousemen 
in  the  event  that  occupancy  of  the  new  storage  structures 
falls  below  specified  levels.  The  program  is  designed  to 
encourage  the  building  of  additional  commercial  storage 
facilities  for  the  big  backlog  of  surplus  grain.  The  guaran- 
tees cover  five  to  six  years. 

The  new  acceptances,  all  in  the  Kansas  City  and  Chicago 
areas,  bring  the  department's  total  since  the  program  began 
August  17  to  136,430,453  bushels  of  capacity. 

—Wall  Street  Journal 

— Now  we  not  only  have  to  buy  the  surpluses  but  we 
have  to  buy  the  surplus  storage  space  even  if  it  is 
not  used.  Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts  of  nice 
dry  caves  or  old  abandoned  mine  shafts  please  let 
Uncle  Sam  know.  Someone  said  we  had  to  balance 
the  budget. 


PRESSURE  OF  2,500  TONS  SHAPES  UNUSUAL  TUBES 

GARY,  Ind. — (By  Science  Service) — A  new  2,500-ton  hy- 
draulic press  and  related  equipment  at  United  States  Steel 
Corporation's  tube  plant  here  is  squeezing  out  unusual  tube 
shapes  that  cannot  be  worked  by  conventional  means 
because  of  unbalanced  designs. 

The  press  also  can  produce  tubing  from  red-hot  stainless 
steel  billets  of  a  quality  that  forbids  piercing,  an  elementary 
step  in  tube-making.  Molten  glass  lubricates  the  billets  as 
they   scrape  through  the  unusually   shaped  dies. 

Tubes  from  one  and  one-half  to  six  and  a  quarter  inches 
in  outside  diameter  can  be  made  on  the  equipment.  A  sheet 
of  glass  fiber  is  wrapped  around  the  hot  billet  before  it  is 
rammed  through  the  die.  The  glass  melts  and  lubricates  the 
die  as  the  billet  is  pushed  through  by  a  water-and-com- 
pressed-air  power  system  capable  of  exerting  almost  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  force  to  the  square  inch. 


SHADES  OF  1929? 


ST.  LOUIS — Business  next  year  will  experience  "further 
readjustment  rather  than  any  substantial  recession,"  Martin 
R.  Gainsbrugh,  chief  economist  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  of  New  York,  predicted.  Further  tax  reduc- 
tion, or  reform,  and  'reliance  upon  the  free  market'  in  which 
business  adjustments  are  allowed  to  take  their  course  with- 
out hasty  Government  intervention,  however,  are  essential 
to  such  readjustment,  he  said. 

The  readjustment  will  mean  an  'orderly  transition'  to  a 
'highly  competitive  but  also  highly  active  economy  sus- 
tained by  private  forces,'  he  declared.  The  normal  recur- 
rent demands  of  a  prosperous  and  growing  consumer  sector 
should  provide  a  steady  expansionary  influence  on  busi- 
ness conditions.' 

A  'large  and  still  growing'  volume  of  evidence  indicates 
that  business  passed  a  crest  last  spring  and  is  still  working 
downward,  he  said.  As  evidence  of  the  downturn,  he  listed 
the  decrease  in  the  third  quarter  this  year  of  the  gross 
national  product;  backlogs  of  durable  goods  which  have 
been  declining  since  late  1952,  'and  recently  the  decline  has 
been  rapid';  and  the  decline  in  hour-3  worked,  personal  in- 
come and  raw  materials  prices. 

— Wall  Street  Journal 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  Colo.— (AP)— The  director  of  the 
Economic  Department  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce said  that  'any  depression  like  that  of  1930  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  in  this  country  today.' 

Dr.  Emerson  P.  Schmidt  of  Washington  made  the  state- 
ment.   'It   is   not   possible,'    he  said,   'because   of   the   gain  in 
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knowledge  between  businessmen  and  by  experts  in  money 
and  fiscal  policy.' 

*     *     * 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Weeks  told  newsmen  he  was 
'very  pleased'  with  the  business  prospect  pictured  by  cor- 
poration heads. 

'We'll  have  some  readjustment,'  Weeks  said.  'Business 
volume  won't  be  as  big  next  year  as  in  1953,  the  biggest 
year  on  record. 

'But  I  think  we  are  on  a  high  economic  plateau.  Looking 
ten  to  15  years  ahead,  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  move  up 
and  stay   on   that  stable   plateau   of   business   volume.' 

— Seattle  Times 


NEW  YORK — (AP) — Leon  H.  Keyserling,  economic  adviser 
in  the  administrations  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  S. 
Truman,  said  this  country  need  not  fear  any  more  big  eco- 
nomic depressions. 

Addressing  an  annual  fall  conference  of  the  United  Neigh- 
borhood Houses  in  Manhattan,  Keyserling  said  that  any 
'slight  softening'  in  the  economic  picture  next  year  'will  be 
brief  and  mild  by  any  test,  and  will  certainly  be  less  than 
the  prophets  of  doom  have  been  expecting.' 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  HEAD  SEES  GENERAL 
BUSINESS  DECLINE 

LOS  ANGELES — A  general  business  decline  of  between 
10  and  15  per  cent  was  forecast  here  by  John  L.  McCaffrey, 
president  of  International  Harvester  Co. 

'I'm  not  alarmed  at  all  about  business,'  he  said,  'but  there 
comes  a  time  when  we  have  to  go  down  a  little,  then  level 
off.'  He  declared  the  recession  is  already  reflected  in  sales 
of  farm  machinery,  which  have  dropped  18  per  cent  since 
last  May. 

'The  reason  is  the  farmer's  confusion,'  Mr.  McCaffrey  told 
the  American  Trucking  Association's  convention  here. 

'We  have  tremendous  surpluses  of  all  farm  products  in 
this  country  and  we  have  no  foreign  market  at  all.  When  the 
farmer  has  a  drought  he  worries  about  his  crop.  If  he  gets 
a  crop  he  worries  what  to  do  with  it  after  he  gets  it,'  the 
Harvester  president  stated.  But  he  expressed  confidence  that 
the  Administration  would  soon  come  up  with  a  solution  to 
the  farmer's  problems. 

— Wall  Street  Journal 

— So  now  the  poor  farmer  is  accused  of  being  confused 
and  consequently  blamed  for  the  drop  in  business. 
Well,  maybe  he  is  confused  but,  brother,  he's  not  the 
only  one. 


CLEVELAND — More  than  10  per  cent  of  the  nation's  steel- 
making  capacity  is  idle  for  lack  of  business,  but  the  pro- 
duction decline  thus  far  is  not  considered  alarming,  Steel 
Magazine  reported. 

'Almost  everyone  expected  a  drop,'  the  metalworking 
weekly  said,  'and  long-range  predictions  for  the  steel  indus- 
try radiate  optimism.' 

Steel  attributed  much  of  the  decline  to  a  reduction  in 
inventories  and  said  that  'it  is  thought  in  some  instances, 
inventories  have  been  reduced  so  far  that  their  owners 
would  scurry  to  order  steel'  if  it  appeared  demands  were 
rising. 

Many  economists,  Steel  noted,  agree  that  industrial  pro- 
duction in  1954  should  not  fall  much  more  than  5  per  cent 
below  the  1953  level. 

Recently  the  steel-production  rate  dropped  two  points  to 
90.5  per  cent  of  rated  capacity.  While  that  would  indicate 
that  only  9.5  per  cent  of  theoretical  capacity  is  idle,  Steel 
said,  the  figure  actually  is  higher  because  the  rate  is  calcu- 
lated on  the  Jan.  1,  1953,  capacity  of  117,500,000  net  tons. 
Since  then,   additional  capacity  has  come  into  being. 

At  last  week's  rate,  the  industry  turned  out  2,040,000  net 
tons  of  steel.  It  was  only  three  yeais  ago  that  the  industry 
became  capable  of  producing  more  than  2,000,000  tons  a 
week. 

— Associated  Press 

— All  this  smoke  and  no  fire?  It  looks  as  though  it  might 
be  smarter  to  turn  in  a  fire  alarm  instead  of  trying  to 
explain  away  all  the  smoke.  But  then  we  may  talk 
ourselves  into  a  depression  if  we  aren't  careful.  Better 
ignore  the  signs  and  keep  trying  to  sell  the  idea  that 
we  have  prosperity  even  if  there  is  a  declining  pur- 
chasing  power  and  mounting   inventories. 


AUTOMATIC   FACTORY 

CHEMSTRAND  CORP.— Laid  off  100  workers  at  its  'syn- 
thetic wool'  fibre  plant  at  Decatur,  Alabama.  The  $30  mil- 
lion factory  is  so  nearly  'automatic'  that  the  100  employee." 
represent  a  sizable  portion  of  the  payroll. 

—Bank   Bulletin 


FARMERS'   INCOME   OFF  BILLION 

WASHINGTON— (AP) —Prospects  are  that  the  nation's 
farmers  will  wind  up  1953  with  a  total  net  income  $1,000,000,- 
000  under  that  of  1952,  the  Agriculture  Department  said. 

The  department  estimated  the  farmers'  net  income  for  the 
year  at  $12,500,000,000,  or  7  per  cent  below  last  year. 

The  gross  farm  income  of  farmers  for  1953,  the  depart- 
ment said  in  a  report  reviewing  the  situation,  is  about  four 
per  cent  under  1952  but  total  production  expenses  are  down 
about  two  per  cent,  thus  leaving  the  farmers  a  net  loss  of 
about  $1,000,000,000  from  last  year. 


BUSINESS  INVENTORIES 

WASHINGTON — The  nation's  businessmen  boosted  their 
inventories  in  September  to  a  record  $78.7  billion — about 
$5.7  billion  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

After  adjustment  for  seasonal  factors,  inventory  book 
values  of  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  rose  $600 
million  during  September.  This  compares  with  a  $700  mil- 
lion increase  in  September,  1952,  and  with  a  $450  million 
seasonally  adjusted  increase  in  August. 

A  Commerce  Department  official  said  the  September  in- 
ventory figures  suggest  that  businessmen  attempted  to  slow 
down  the  rate  of  additions  to  inventories,  but  falling  sales 
pretty  much  offset  this  attempt.  He  noted  that  business  sales 
in  September  dropped  $700  million  below  the  August  total 
of  $48.2  billion. 

— Wall  Street  Journal 


TOP  5%   RECEIVES   66%   OF  DIVIDENDS 

NEW  YORK— The  top  one  per  cent  of  United  States  in- 
come-earners derives  more  than  half  of  its  income  from 
property,  in  the  form  of  dividends,  rent,  and  interest.  The 
top  five  per  cent  gets  more  than  one-third  of  its  income 
from  this  source. 

In  1939,  the  top  five  per  cent  received  71  per  cent  of  the 
dividends  paid  in  the  United  States,  and  this  group  still 
gets  66  per  cent  of  the  dividends. 
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MONTHLY  PRODUCTION  OF  STEEL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1907-1953 


THE  FIRST  10  MILLION  TON  MONTH 


MARCH  1953  was  a  month  of  significance  in  the  in- 
dustrial history  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  first 
month  in  which  steel  production  reached  10  million 
tons. 

During  this  great  surge  of  output,  steelmaking 
furnaces  poured  an  estimated  total  of  10,168,000 
net  tons  of  ingots  and  steel  for  castings. 

This  feat  could  not  be  duplicated  in  any  other 
country,  nor  could  it  have  taken  place  in  this  coun- 
try previously.  It  was  made  possible  by  the  steel 
companies'  huge  programs  of  expansion  and  im- 
provement which  raised  the  national  annual  capac- 
ity of  the  world's  greatest  steel  industry  to  117.5 
million  tons  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

The  rise  in  steel  capacity  and  production  over 
many  years  is  shown  in  the  chart. 

In  addition  to  the  record  high  output  of  March, 
the  steel  output  of  the  first  quarter  in  the  United 
States  was  the  largest  in  history  for  any  quarter, 
totaling  over  28,999,000  tons.  In  three  months  the 
steel  industry  outproduced  by  a  wide  margin  the 
highest  yearly  output  of  any  foreign  country  except 
Russia,  and  in  four  months  had  equalled  the  latter's 
estimated  1952  output. 

The  output  of  March  was  equivalent  to  an  annual 
production  rate  of  about  118  million  tons,  allowing 
for  the  shorter  months. 

At  the  end  of  March  1953,  one  billion  tons  of  steel 
bad  been  made  in  this  country  since  late  1941.  In 
this    interval    the    annual    steel    capacity    was    in- 


creased about  31.4  million  tons,  and  steel  companies 
spent  $5.4  billion  for  new  equipment  and  construc- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  new  and  improved  steelmaking 
furnaces,  other  facilities  in  the  industry  have  been 
expanded  and  improved.  The  capacity  of  blast  fur- 
nace and  coke  oven  departments  is  higher.  Much 
new  rolling  and  finishing  mill  capacity  has  been 
installed.  Some  of  the  rolling  mills  are  highly  ver- 
satile and  can  produce  several  different  steel  prod- 
ucts. 

The  production  exceeding  10,000,000  tons  of  in- 
gots and  steel  for  castings  during  March  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  7,500,000  tons  of  finished  steel  prod- 
ucts, or  enough  to  provide  steel  for  all  the  items 
listed  below: 

2,000,000  automobiles  and 
1,000,000  kitchen  stoves  and 
1,000,000  household  refrigerators  and 
1,000,000  washing  machines  and 
10,000  railroad  box  cars  and 
all  the  steel  shipped  directly   from  steel   mills  last 
year  for  ordnance  and  other  military  purposes;  air- 
craft;  oil  and  gas  drilling;   mining,  quarrying  and 
lumbering,  and 

cutlery  and  utensils  for  8,000,000  kitchens  and  after 
all  of  this,  there  would  still  be  a  small  amount  of 
steel  left  for  other  purposes! 

—American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
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THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


THE  LEADERSHIP  FALLACY 


The  field  in  which  the  leaders  can  assert  themselves  is  constantly  narrowing 
as  science  closes  in  on  the  realm  of  vagueness.  The  leader  can  express  him- 
self effectively  only  so  long  as  he  operates  in  a  sphere  where  imponderables 
predominate,  where  verification  is  absent,  and  where  precision  of  detail 
can  be  obscured.  Where  ignorance  and  superstition  among  the  people  can 
be  exploited,  there  the  ego  and  pretense  of  the  leader  can  rise  to  tyrannical 
heights. 


THERE  IS  in  the  world  today,  as  there  has  always 
been,  a  peculiar  deviate  of  the  human  species 
which  sets  itself  apart  in  a  special  sphere.  It  is  that 
particular  type  of  man  which  has  acquired  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  elevated  to  lofty  eminence  and 
which,  moving  freely  in  a  milieu  of  wealth  and  eru- 
dition, has  assumed  great  dignity  of  mein  and  has 
taken  upon  itself  an  aura  of  self-importance.  It 
poses,  amidst  great  pomp,  of  being  the  intellectual 
and  social  leadership  of  the  society. 

They  of  this  type  subsist  best  in  an  atmosphere  of 
traditional  erudition  and  mysticism,  where  the  intel- 
lectual stock  in  trade  is  made  up  of  imponderables 
and  unmeasurables.  They  seek  the  limelight  of  the 
social  stage,  where  they  strut  as  if  they  were  some 
form  of  super-beings,  blessed  with  knowledge  and 
insight  unknown  to  common  man.  When  challenged 
openly,  they  take  on  the  indignant  air  of  a  pro- 
fessional virgin  whose  maidenly  modesty  has  been 
shocked.  They  feel  that  they  are  above  criticism 
and  that  their  expressions  of  knowledge  or  proph- 
esy should  be  above  doubt. 

However,  they  have  an  intuitive  recognition  that 
they  pretend  much  more  than  they  know,  and  they 
are  plagued  by  a  fear  complex.  They  try  to  dis- 
guise their  lack  of  valiance  and  self-confidence 
with  a  smug  superciliousness  that  is  remarkable  to 
behold;  and,  when  backed  into  a  corner,  they  have 
an  amazing  ability  to  squeeze  out  straight-laced, 
even  unbattered  and  immaculate.  By  subtly  imply- 
ing a  knowledge  and  understanding  which  they  do 
not  have,  they  are  able  to  weave  in  and  out  of 
situations  that  would  instantly  trap  one  who  was 
intellectually  less  facile  or  more  honest.  Caring  little 
for  intellectual  integrity  or  liberalism  of  viewpoint, 
but  always  evaluating  things  according  to  how  they 
affect  their  own  position  of  importance,  they  appear 
to  be  following  a  definite  course  that  is  headed  to- 
ward a  goal  of  greatness,  while  actually  they  are 


following  a  path  of  indecision  and  easy-going  for 
themselves.  As  the  English  say,  they  'muddle 
through.' 

.  It  is  this  type  of  Leader  which  gravitates  with 
fierce  determination  to  places  where  it  can  wear 
resplendent  raiment,  deal  in  symbolic  rituals,  and 
parade  about  in  a  mysterious  and  erudite  manner. 
These  persons  revel  in  a  position  of  authority  where 
they  can  praise  or  condemn  others,  bestow  titles 
or  destroy  lives.  They  display  great  respect  for  the 
dogma  and  theories  they  espouse,  while  they  hold 
a  fearful  contempt  for  the  empirical  technique  and 
for  the  devotees  to  correctness  of  detail — which  may 
expose  their  fraud. 

It  was  they  of  titles  and  alphabetical  designations 
galore  who  accused  Galileo  of  heresy  because  he 
had  dared  to  search  for  knowledge  that  they  wanted 
to  keep  concealed  behind  their  curtains  of  mys- 
ticism, darkness,  and  pretense.  Galileo  was  discov- 
ering facts  that  threatened  to  expose  the  fraud  of 
their  pretense  and,  thereby,  became  a  hazard  to 
their  mythology.  With  great  ingenuity,  and  intellec- 
tual courage,  Galileo  had  delved  into  phenomena 
which  were  measurable  in  terms  of  time,  mass, 
energy,  and  space.  The  wearers  of  resplendent  rai- 
ment, the  guardians  of  the  symbolic  rituals,  the 
holders  of  titles,  and  the  confidents  of  the  oracles 
could  not  refute  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  by  de- 
monstrable means;  they  could  only  refute  him  with 
the  power  and  voice  of  Authority.  Having  Authority 
on  their  side,  they  subjected  him  to  torture  and  im- 
prisonment and  forced  him  to  verbally  deny  his 
discoveries.  Authority  and  the  berobed  pretenders 
to  greatness  had  placed  the  earth  at  the  center  of 
the  universe  and,  to  them,  it  was  utter  heresy  and 
criminal  mischief  to  produce  evidence  that  the  earth 
revolved  around  the  sun. 

The  field  in  which  the  Leaders  can  assert  them- 
selves is  constantly  narrowing  as  science  closes  in 
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on  the  realm  of  vagueness.  The  Leader  can  express 
himself  effectively  only  so  long  as  he  operates  in  a 
sphere  where  imponderables  predominate,  where 
verification  is  absent,  and  where  precision  of  detail 
can  be  obscured.  Where  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion among  the  people  can  be  exploited,  there  the 
ego  and  pretense  of  the  Leader  can  rise  to  tyranni- 
cal heights. 

Ways  of  Leaders 

These  pretenders  to  Leadership  tend  to  be  selfish, 
arrogant,  and  destructive.  Their  own  ego,  their  own 
self-importance  must  be  fed  at  all  cost.  Wars,  with 
their  destructiveness  of  lives  and  property,  are 
'glorious'  in  the  eyes  of  the  Leader;  for,  a  leader  of 
destruction  requires  little  ability.  Military  leaders 
often  measure  their  importance  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  casualties  they  are  permitted  to  'accept,'  and 
the  number  of  cities  they  are  allowed  to  destroy. 
The  political  Leader  relates  his  importance  to  the 
number  of  followers  whose  lives  and  welfare  are 
subject  to  being  ground  under  his  tyranny.  The 
ecclesiastical  Leader  thinks  in  terms  of  the  numbers 
of  people  and  the  extent  of  territory  he  can  subject 
to  his  brand  of  superstition,  regimentation,  and  pov- 
erty. 

Even  when  Leaders  attempt  to  be  constructive  in 
their  projects,  the  social  effect  is  negative.  Instead 
of  channeling  human  effort,  natural  resources,  and 
energy  into  things  of  general  social  worth,  they 
squander  them  on  monuments  to  themselves  and 
their  institutions.  Look  at  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
and  Mexico,  at  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  at  the 
cathedrals  of  Europe,  at  the  palaces  and  shrines  of 
all  countries.  The  way  of  the  Leader  is:  Splendor 
and  wealth  for  the  Leader  and  his  coterie  of  satel- 
lites; poverty,  superstition,  and  toil  for  the  lowly 
subjects. 

The  human  deviate  who  regards  himself  as  a 
Natural  Leader  among  men  may  be  completely 
lacking  in  leadership  ability;  yet,  on  occasion,  such 
individuals  are  elevated  to  high  places  by  fortuitous 
circumstances.  One  need  not  seek  far,  especially 
in  Europe  and  America  at  this  time,  to  find  many 
examples.  The  destructive  competition  for  political 
control  of  geographical  territory,  for  commercial 
domination,  and  for  conversion  of  'lost'  souls  over 
the  past  two  centuries  has  offered  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  unusual  numbers  of  Leaders  to  pa- 
rade themselves  into  the  limelight.  But  their  great- 
ness is  proving  to  be  only  a  false  front,  a  thin 
facade. 

The  Tyrant  must  always  be  a  winner,  either  in 


his  own  right  or  through  the  efforts  of  his  satellites. 
His  ego,  his  prestige,  his  position,  cannot  permit 
recognition  of  defeat.  It  is  true,  he  may  be  defeated 
in  fact,  perhaps  many  times,  but  the  defeats  must 
be  made  to  appear  like  'strategic  retreats'  or  other 
kinds  of  victories  for  himself  at  the  same  time  they 
are  being  proclaimed  as  someone  else's  blunders. 
Thus  the  'greatness'  and  'glory'  of  a  Napoleon,  for 
example,  can  be  made  to  survive  many  defeats. 

In  the  eye  of  the  Tyrant  is  a  glimmer  of  world 
mastery.  The  Tyrant  cannot  recognize  superiority, 
or  even  equality,  among  others.  He  thinks  of  him- 
self as  a  World  Leader;  and  it  is  only  due  to  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  the  blundering  or  recal- 
citrance of  others,  or  the  dumbness  of  people  in 
general  that  he  does  not  immediately  rise  to  full 
bloom.  The  greatest  hazard  of  the  Leader  are  other 
individuals  who,  likewise,  consider  themselves  to 
be  Natural  Leaders  of  men.  Thus,  one  of  the  major 
pre-occupations  of  the  Leader  is  the  destruction  of 
his  rivals.  The  purge  is  a  favorite  technique  where 
one  is  in  a  position  to  institute  it;  the  coup  d'etat 
and  the  double-cross  are  common  techniques  of 
those  who  do  not  have  the  authority  to  conduct  a 
purge.  The  incentives  and  the  objective  in  each 
case  are  the  same.  The  successful  Leaders  are  those 
most  skilled  in  utilizing  the  talents  and  efforts  of 
others  to  enhance  their  own  reputation,  including 
those  of  other  would-be  Leaders  whose  ambitions 
and  initiative  can  be  exploited  for  a  while  then 
sidetracked  into  dead-end  futilities. 

Evading  the  Problem 

Leaders  seldom  tackle  a  problem  directly.  Hav- 
ing merely  an  assumed  position  and  a  reputation, 
instead  of  technical  ability,  they  prefer  to  evade 
the  big  issues  and  make  a  big  fuss  over  side  issues 
of  minor  consequence.  This  distracts  the  attention 
of  the  people  and  avoids  the  hazarad  of  failure  in 
handling  the  main  problem.  Frequently,  war  is 
resorted  to  as  a  last  desperate  means  of  evading 
or  postponing  a  domestic  problem  that  contains  a 
considerable  risk  of  failure.  Whenever  any  sem- 
blance of  success  or  victory  does  appear,  regard- 
less of  how  it  came  about,  the  Leader  will  seize  on 
it  and  exploit  it  to  the  utmost  for  his  own  aggran- 
dizement. For  example,  note  how  the  business  and 
political  Leaders  of  America  exploited  for  their  own 
glory  the  business  prosperity  that  derived  from  the 
stupendous  debt-creation  of  World  War  II. 

The  Leader  must  never  let  the  people  know  his 
true  motives,  incentives,  or  goals.  The  goal,  of 
course,  is  to  maintain  himself  in  a  position  of  power, 
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glory,  and  wealth.  However,  the  people  must  be 
fed  on  hope  for  the  future.  They  must  be  promised 
that  Better  Times  are  ahead — not  too  far  ahead  lest 
their  enthusiasm  sag,  but  far  enough  ahead  so  that 
the  payoff  won't  come  due  immediately.  Then,  as  the 
time  for  results  approaches,  the  Leader  can  drama- 
tize one  extraneous  factor  after  another  as  being 
to  blame  for  retarding  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise. 
Remember  the  'Prosperity  Around  the  Corner'  prom- 
ise of  Herbert  Hoover?  As  a  Leader,  he  flopped  be- 
cause he  lacked  skill  in  deceiving  the  people,  com- 
pared, for  example,  to  his  successor. 

The  Leader  hates  situations  which  call  for  de- 
cisions. He  much  prefers  a  static  condition,  where 
he  can  coast  along  with  the  minimum  of  friction 
and  intelligent  application.  Decisions,  particularly 
positive  decisions,  contain  a  hazard  of  failure  or 
they  may  reveal  his  incompetence  or  weakness. 
The  Leader  prefers  to  let  events  work  themselves 
out  while  he  merely  keeps  himself  at  the  head  of 
them  in  a  favorable  light  and  in  the  public  gaze. 
A  new  idea  is  useful  to  an  aspiring  Leader  only 
when  he  can  exploit  it  as  a  temporary  means  of 
rising  to  prominence.  He  can  do  this  when  the 
status  quo  is  going  to  rot  and  a  popular  ferment 
for  something  new  and  different  is  brewing.  This, 
however,  is  a  strange  position  for  a  Leader  to  be 
in,  with  the  consequence  that,  once  having  gained 
a  position  of  power  and  adulation,  he  tends  to 
shift  into  reverse  and  gradually  resurrects  the  old 
values  and  traditions  among  which  he  feels  more 
at  ease.  Thus,  many  a  successful  revolution  has 
degenerated  into  a  counter-revolution,  after  its 
early  victory  and  after  its  course  had  been  taken 
over  by  Leaders;  and  there  is  no  better  example  of 
this  than  the  political  history  of  the  United  States. 
How  many  religious  organizations,  may  we  ask, 
have  retained  the  dynamism  of  their  early  rise  to 
power? 

Placing  the  Blame 

The  successful  Leader  is  the  one  who  can  place 
the  blame  for  his  failure  to  really  lead  on  the  short- 
comings of  his  followers.  Due  to  sin,  lasitude,  or 
diversionary  phobias  or  manias  among  his  subor- 
dinates, but  due  to  no  fault  of  his  own,  the  Leader 
pretends  to  be  frustrated  in  his  will  to  lead.  Thus, 
he  may  be  able  to  attain  and  maintain  his  position 
of  Leadership  without  having  to  demonstrate  lead- 
ership capabilities.  We  can  all  think  of  prominent 
political  figures  who  have  been  catapulted  into 
high  places  on  the  basis  of  some  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance, which  was  exploited  in  their  favor,  but 


with  which  they  had  little  if  anything  to  do.  In  fact, 
some  have  reached  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  in  this  manner.  Others  merely  find  themselves 
with  the  position  of  a  corporation  director  or  a  bank 
vice-president  or  a  colonel  in  the  army. 

The  Leader,  in  order  to  maintain  an  adoring  and 
submissive  following,  must  always  pretend  to  others 
that  he  is  an  agent  of  Destiny,  that  it  is  his  mission 
to  do  the  people  good  in  some  manner  that  is  too 
profound  for  them  to  comprehend.  It  must  be  some- 
how related  to  an  improvement  in  their  physical 
welfare,  an  objective  which  is  in  line  with  their 
own  desires.  Since  this  cannot  be  fulfilled,  it  is  ex- 
pedient for  the  Leader  to  allocate  the  responsibility 
for  ultimate  success  elsewhere.  A  popular  modern 
device  for  accomplishing  this  is  to  let  the  people 
vote  for  candidates  to  office  and,  occasionally,  vote 
on  some  minor  local  issue.  This  makes  the  people 
feel  that  they  have  a  voice  in  the  government; 
hence,  if  anything  goes  wrong,  they  themselves  are 
to  blame  for  making  a  bad  choice. 

Nothing  Too  Plush  For  Them 

Leaders  of  the  egotistical  sort  are  always  expen- 
sive. While  millions  of  poverty-afflicted  people  toil 
and  sweat,  the  Leadership  hierarchy  dwell  and  ex- 
hibit themselves  in  castles,  cathedrals,  country 
estates,  and  grandiose  office  buildings;  and  they 
have  the  best  of  food  to  eat,  the  best  of  clothes  to 
wear,  the  most  elegant  transportation  vehicles,  and 
expensive  sporting  facilities,  ranging  from  fishing 
yachts  to  hunting  preserves,  from  golf  courses  to 
racing  stables.  For  the  ego-inflation  of  their  Lead- 
ers, the  people  must  pay  in  'blood  and  sweat  and 
tears,'  and  often  with  their  lives. 

Emulation  of  the  famous  Leaders  of  the  past  and 
a  reverence  for  the  old  culture  forms  characterize 
the  'mature'  period  of  the  Leader's  life.  Once  he 
has  established  hiself  in  a  position  of  Leadership 
in  the  society  and  is  too  old  or  too  complacent  to 
envision  further  aggressions,  he  tends  to  make  his 
dwelling  into  a  museum  of  antiquity,  featuring  rare 
antiques  and  objects  of  art,  sometimes  going  so 
far  as  to  'restore'  whole  buildings  or  major  parts 
thereof  in  an  effort  to  preserve  and  glorify  the  past. 

Such  is  the  way  of  the  Leaders  of  men.  They  are 
expensive  and  negative  luxuries  to  any  society. 
They  take  all  and  give  little.  They  are  contemptu- 
ous of,  or  at  least  unconcerned  with,  the  welfare 
and  comforts  of  those  they  regard  as  inferior.  They 
flourish  on  conflict  and  destruction;  that  is,  they 
capitalize  on  calamity.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  the  most  renowned  Leaders  of  most  lands  have 
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been  war  Leaders.  Leaders  of  men  oppose  social 
progress  and  the  making  of  decisions  for  positive 
advancement.  By  saying  'No'  to  every  proposal  for 
social  progress — barring  an  occasional  minor  alle- 
viation of  some  social  ill,  which  circumstances  force 
upon  them — they  commit  no  blunders  of  commis- 
sion. Rarely  is  a  Leader  convicted  for  a  blunder  of 
omission,  so  the  trite  formula  for  success  among 
Leaders  is:  Avoid  new  ideas  and  new  social  ex- 
periments; always  say  'No'  to  anything  new.  Wheth- 
er the  Leader  be  in  politics,  in  finance,  in  religion, 
or  in  a  labor  union,  the  philisophy  is  the  same. 

Speaking  Frankly 

If  the  Leader  spoke  frankly  to  his  followers  (which 
he  never  does),  he  would  say  something  like  this: 
'I  want  power,  I  want  fame,  I  want  wealth.  If  you 
suckers  will  support  me  and  help  me  to  get  what  I 
want  for  myself,  I  will  see  to  it  that  you  go  nowhere 
and  get  nothing  better  than  what  you  have,  if  as 
much.'  But  they  don't  speak  in  those  words.  Rather, 
they  state  their  message  in  words  of  opposite  con- 
notations; so  they  are  made  Senators,  Corporation 
Directors,  Bishops,  or  Elder  Statesmen.  And  the  peo- 
ple pay  and  pay,  and  take  an  awful  beating. 

The  day  of  the  Leader  of  men  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  He  can  operate  only  in  a  field  of  mythology, 
where  ignorance  dominates  over  factual  knowledge, 
where  people  are  fed  a  diet  of  Truth  which  cannot 
be  verified,  where  promises  of  Better  Times  can  be 
stated  in  vague  and  general  terms,  and  the  payoff 
is  never  stated  precisely  as  to  time,  kind,  or  amount, 
except  that  it  will  be  'soon'  and  the  amount  will  be 
'terrific' 

New  Governance 

A  new  era  is  dawning  in  which  societies  will  be 
governed,  not  by  Leaders  of  men,  but  by  things 
and  events.  A  scientific  fact,  a  technological  process, 
a  physical  capacity  or  limitation  are  beyond  the 
comprehension  and  will  of  the  Leader  of  men.  They 
must  be  approached  and  treated  with  measurement, 
skill,  and  knowledge — not  with  ego,  pretense,  and 
personal  desire  to  be  important.  As  King  Canute 
could  not  control  the  sea,  so  the  Leader  cannot  con- 
trol any  factor  of  the  physical  environment;  and, 
today  more  than  ever  before,  the  factors  of  the 
physical  environment  specify  the  characteristics  of 
the  society. 

In  a  high-energy  civilization,  such  as  we  have 
achieved  on  the  North  American  Continent,  man- 
kind cannot  afford  the  hazards  of  Leadership  as  it 
has  been  practiced  over  the  past  centuries.   North 


Americans  must  turn  away  from  the  Leadership  of 
men  and  toward  a  'leadership'  of  things.  The  natural 
resources,  the  energy,  and  the  technology  of  an 
area  determine  what  its  operations  shall  be  and 
what  the  people  can  do,  far  more  'than  the  will  or 
decisions  of  any  Leader. 

In  a  Technocracy,  the  physical  factors  of  the  area 
will  determine  the  course  of  human  events;  and  the 
'Leader'  will  be  the  one  who  has  the  knowledge 
and  skill  to  coordinate  the  physical  factors  so  as  to 
meet  specific  goals  at  specific  times.  The  Leader 
who  has  nothing  to  offer  but  ego,  crust,  and  pre- 
tense will  find  no  market  for  his  wares,  so  he  will 
'just  fade  away.'  A  new  social  order  will  be  at  hand 
—  one  that  we  can  already  foresee  and  state  in 
measurable  terms,  not  merely  as  a  vague  promise 
or  prophesy  for  the  future. 

— F.  C.  Glenn 


The  Female  of  the  Species 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

cannot  solve  our  problems  of  today,  in  the  way  our 
grandmothers  or  even  our  mothers  solved  theirs — 
by  hard  work. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  organization  that  has 
ever  existed  that  offers  the  women  of  America  the 
opportunity  to  realize  the  full  potential  of  their  ca- 
pacities. Science  makes  no  differentiation  of  their 
moral,  ethical  or  spiritual  inferiority  or  superiority. 
These  concepts  do  not  even  exist  in  the  world  of 
science  and  technology.  They  belong  to  the  world 
and  drudgery  of  yesterday. 

To  the  women  of  America:  INVESTIGATE  TECH- 
NOCRACY. 

—Stella  Block,  8141-15 


U.   S.  HARVEST  TO  BE  THIRD  LARGEST 

WASHINGTON— (UP)— With  the  help  of  some  'ideal'  Oc- 
tober weather,  farmers  are  expected  to  harvest  the  third  larg- 
est crop  on  record  this  year,  despite  heavy  drought  damage. 

In  a  preliminary  report  on  1953  crop  output,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  said  all-crop  production  is  expected  to  be 
131  per  cent  of  the  1923-32  base,  nearly  a  point  higher  than 
expected  last  month  and  exceeded  only  by  the  132  per  cent 
in   1952  and  the  record   135.5  per  cent  in   1948. 

The  report  showed  crop  yields  are  'satisfactory'  to  'excel- 
lent' except  in  drought  areas  of  the  Southwest,  Missouri- 
Arkansas,   and  Virginia-Carolina   areas. 
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Beautiful  both  functionally  and  scenically,  the   Lake  Washington  Floating   Bridge   leading 
out  of  Seattle  to   the  east   is   one   of   the   outstanding   engineering   feats   on  the    continent. 


Operation  Small  Scale 


NEARLY  every  time  we  Americans  delve  into 
some  problem  or  task,  we  are  hampered  by 
one  or  more  of  the  following  obstacles:  1.  Tradition. 
2.  Lack  of  funds.  3.  Ignorance.  Tradition  limits  us 
for  we  know  not  how  the  public  will  'take  to'  a 
new  adventure  and  thus  there  is  insecurity  in  in- 
vesting money  in  revolutionary  ideas.  Lack  of  funds 
seems  rather  self-explanatory  except  for  large-scale 
operations  on  well  engineered,  well  planned  proj- 
ects of  a  revolutionary  nature  in  which  very  large 
companies,  state  and  national  governments  might 
become  involved.  Ignorance  of  the  problem  or  of 
a  well  balanced  solution  of  it. 

Since  we  have  these  three  problems  staring  us  in 
the  face,  most  of  us  dare  not  delve  into  an  untried 
process  or  method.  It  is  much  easier  to  follow  a 
pattern  set  by  our  ancestors.  The  result  is,  of  course, 
a  lot  of  small  shops  with  limited  inventories  and 
service.  Even  the  large  department  stores  are  mere- 
ly a  congregation  of  several  small  shops  under  one 


roof  with  limited  service.  Service  is  limited  because 
the  store  hours  are  short  and  not  staggered  with 
the  industrial  worker's  hours  and  because  the  man- 
ufacturers of  articles  for  these  shops  must  produce 


The  multiplicity  of  small  shops  could  be  transformed  into  a 
city  with  large  well  organized  service  units  providing  ade- 
quate parking  facilities  and  a  quiet  place  in  which  to  pro- 
cure your  needs. 
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inferior  grade  articles  at  a  price  to  make  a  profit 
for  his  inefficient  operation. 

In  the  northwest  we  find  two  examples  of  extra- 
ordinary engineering  and  planning.  The  Boeing 
cafeteria  is  a  well  lighted,  "single  arched  building 
using  the  latest  type  of  food  cooking  and  handling 
devices  for  preparing  large  quantities  of  food  daily 
with  a  minimum  of  human  effort.  One  of  the  things 
which  makes  this  food  center  so  successful  is  bal- 
ancing the  customer  load  by  staggering  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lunch  hour  among  the  departments.  The 
other  example  is  the  beautiful  Floating  Bridge 
across  Lake  Washington.  The  factors  affecting  the 
type  of  bridge  to  be  built  were  lack  of  suffi- 
cient anchor  for  a  suspension  type  bridge,  too  deep 
water  and  a  muddy  bottom  made  it  undesirable 
to  build  a  rigid  type  bridge.  The  principle  of  the 
floating  bridge  was  the  answer  to  bridging  Lake 
Washington.  The  bridge  being  near  the  water  does 
not  disturb  the  natural  scenery.  Thus  the  engineers 
and  technicians  solved  the  problem  of  establishing 
a  link  between  Seattle  and  the  land  east  of  Lake 
Washington  by  a  direct  route.  This  route  was  so 
well  received  that  it  was  paid  for  via  the  toll  road 
method  in  9  years  after  it  was  placed  into  service. 

By  using  the  same  methods  of  operation  which 
our  ancestors  used  in  building  our  houses,  we  pro- 
duce an  edifice  not  much  better  than  a  tent.  Sound- 
proofed and  windproofed  houses  are  not  available 
at  any  price  because,  by  tradition,  we  cling  to  the 
old.  However,  with  the  present  knowledge  and 
modern  technology  it  is  possible  to  produce  mod- 
ern well  built  houses  in  sections  ready  to  be  as- 
sembled in  a  factory  much  the  same  as  different 
assemblies  of  an  automobile  are  made  and  shipped 
to  distant  points  to  be  assembled. 

But  let  us  stop  a  minute  and  review  the  lower 
income  housing  picture.  During  the  Second  World 
War  much  war  housing  was  erected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment which  promised  that  two  years  after  hos- 
tilities ceased,  the  housing  would  be  razed  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  'normal'  building  develop- 
ment. The  reason  given  for  this  was  the  claim  that 
the  war  housing  was  not  really  fit  for  humans  to 
live  in. 

Now  eight  years  after  the  war  we  find  private 
enterprise  running  into  trouble  selling  high  priced 
homes.  So  they  buy  these  war  housing  units  and 
entice  the  customer  into  buying  one  by  adding 
some  exterior  trim  and  painting  the  interior.  Now 
America,  the  most  advanced  country  on  earth,  al- 
lows some   Americans   to  be  sold  short   while  the 
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How  would  you  like  to  live  in  the  above  used  war  housing 
with  a  face  uplighting  shown  below  for  the  rest  of  your  days? 


While  this  type  of  residence  would  be  more  suitable  for 
raising  a  family  in,  a  factory  constructed  unit  would  be 
much  superior,  being  soundproof,  windproof,  dustproof  and 
fireproof. 


United  States  assists  peoples  of  foreign  countries. 

Wake  up  America!  It  is  high  time  the  inefficient 
operation  on  a  small  scale  is  changed  into  an  inte- 
grated large  scale  operation  for  the  benefit  of 
North  Americans.  Only  Technocracy's  blueprint  can 
make  the  change  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us  in  Amer- 
ica. Join  Technocracy  now! 


George  A.  Kellogg,  Jr.   12247-3 
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'BRAINX    FEVER 


Is  man's  fate,  in  this  second  industrial  revolution,  to  be  as  grim  and  bleak 
as  that  of  the  horse  that  was  turned  out  to  graze  on  the  barren  wastelands 
when  the  power-driven  tractor  was  brought  to  the  farm? 


IF  WE  ESCAPE  the  wholesale  destruction  and 
devastation  by  super-bomb  and  guided  missile 
warfare  which  present-day  thinking  appears  to  be 
courting  as  the  only  way  out  of  our  national  eco- 
nomic problems,  future  historians  will  no  doubt 
regard  automation  as  the  most  illustrious  integrant 
characterizing  the  second  industrial  revolution  —  a 
state  of  conditions  that  are  already  visible  and 
well  under  way. 

Where  the  machine  has  been  acclaimed  the  dis- 
tinguishing factor  in  relieving  man,  as  well  as 
beast,  from  the  burden  of  toil  in  the  first  revolu- 
tion, automation,  through  the  use  of  electronically 
controlled  'brains,'  is  destined  to  relieve  man's  men- 
tal efforts  in  the  direction  and  control  of  a  great 
many  industrial  and  other  processes  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

Wonderful  new  discoveries  and  research  work 
relating  to  automatically  controlled  agricultural 
machinery,  blacksmithing,  airplanes,  industrial  ma- 
chinery, printing  presses,  typewriters,  adding  ma- 
chines, coal  diggers,  freezing  and  packaging  units, 
and  a  myriad  of  other  fabulous  'brain'  mechanisms 
are  daily  heralded  in  the  press  and  over  the  radio. 
Yet,  very  little  or  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  how 
man,  a  consuming,  thinking  and  working  entity, 
will  fit  into  this  new  era  of  automation.  Nor,  where 
new  markets  will  be  found  to  drain  off  the  increas- 
ing production. 

Progress  toward  automatic  factories  and  mecha- 
nization was  singled  out  in  Detroit  this  year  as  'the 
logical  way  to  support  the  nation's  increased  pro- 
duction goals'  in  a  talk  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Cutting  Tool  Manufacturers  Association,  by 
Arthur  F.  Vinson,  assistant  manager  of  manufac- 
turing for  the  General  Electric  Company,  says  the 
United  Press.  Vinson  pointed  out  that  the  electrical 
industry  alone  expects  to  build  as  much  equip- 
ment in  the  next  ten  years  as  it  has  in  its  entire 
75-year  history. 

Engineering  authorities  claim  there  is  no  limit  to 
the    future    'brain'    potential    of    electronic    calcula- 


tion and  control  in  industry;  that  the  ability  of  these 
devices  to  think,  to  accept  and  use  information  fed 
in  on  a  tape  or  punched  card,  to  solve  elaborate 
equations,  to  choose  and  to  apply  the  solution  to 
the  control  of  complex  attainment,  makes  electron- 
ics the  real  key  to  the  fully-automatic  factory  of  the 
future. 

In  the  March  issue  of  'Western  Industry,'  Profes- 
sor Frank  Shallenberger,  Stanford  University,  claims 
that  electronic  controls  'is  the  automation  that  goes 
beyond  mechanization.'  He  says  they  can  see  bet- 
ter, hear  better  and  measure  better  than  humans; 
they  are  more  reliable,  more  powerful  and  more 
precise;  they  can  think  and  move  faster  than  hu- 
man operators;  they  can  work  around  the  clock, 
never  make  errors  and  do  not  get  tired;  they  are 
obedient,  don't  talk  back  and  they  are  fully  pre- 
dictable; they  have  few  'personal'  problems  and 
they  won't  go  on  strike. 

What  to  Do  With  the  Excess  Manpower 

But  where  will  man,  the  consumer,  fit  into  this 
new  era  of  automation?  In  the  future  large  numbers 
of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  laborers  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  replaced  by  mechanical  'brains'  and 
only  a  few  highly  trained  technicians  whose  func- 
tion it  will  be  to  keep  these  machines  operating 
will  be  employed. 

Is  man's  fate,  in  this  second  industrial  revolution, 
to  be  as  grim  and  bleak  as  that  of  the  horse  that 
was  turned  out  to  graze  on  the  barren  wastelands 
when  the  power-driven  tractor  was  brought  to  the 
farm?  Or  will  the  unemployed  and  the  unorthodox 
be  conscripted  to  fight  and  die  on  foreign  soils  to 
conquer  world  markets  for  surplus  products  that 
would  not  be  surplus  products  at  all  if  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  underpaid  had  the  purchasing 
power  at  home  to  consume  and  absorb  them? 

To  a  barbarian  culture,  the  latter  solution  would 
seem  by  far  the  most  merciful,  logical  and  simple 
manner  of  disposing  of  the  excess,  unneeded  and 
unwanted    industrial    manpower.    And,    future    his- 
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torians,  understanding  the  fears,  anxieties  and 
problems  that  have  beset  the  leaders  of  industry- 
over  these  past  few  decades,  will  probably  con- 
clude that  the  wars  we  have  waged  off  this  con- 
tinent during  those  years  were  instigated  and  con- 
ducted for  that  very  purpose. 

Where  will  thousands  of  our  returning  men  from 
the  Armed  Services  fit  into  this  picture  if  peace 
comes,  when  industry  is  already  overburdened 
with  excess  manpower?  If  war,  and  preparing  other 
nations  for  war  are  the  only  conditions  under  which 
we  may  ever  expect  prosperity,  then  it  may  be 
literally  said  that  we  are  picking  the  bones  of  our 
dead  service  men  and  languishing  off  the  personal 
sacrifices  of  those  who  are  sent  away  from  their 
homes. 

Also,  the  industries  that  are  selling  'surpluses' 
abroad  through  loans  to  foreign  countries  must 
surely  realize  that  they  are  able  to  maintain  and 
operate  their  factories  only  through  the  charity  of 
the  American  taxpayers;  that  through  this  charit- 
able procedure  the  American  people  are  being 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  products  they  consume 
not  only  once,  but  twice,  thrice,  and  sometimes  four 
times  over. 

And  in  order  to  perpetuate  these  conditions  for 
as  long  as  possible,  American  Fascism  may  suc- 
ceed   in    suspending    the    Constitution    and    imple- 


menting national  thought-control  via  the  medium 
of  automatic  control  of  all  avenues  of  information 
and  expression.  However,  in  spite  of  all  this,  and 
short  of  destruction  on  a  colossal  scale,  automatic 
production  must  inevitably  bring  about  automatic 
distribution  at  home. 

The  average  citizen  today  does  not  seem  to  re- 
alize fully  that  automation  is  destined  slowly  but 
surely  to  reduce  his  status  in  society  to  that  of  the 
dispossessed  plow-horse  and  oxen  in  the  first  in- 
dustrial revolution.  Which  is  all  very  well  from  the 
point  of  having  more  leisure  time  in  which  to  pur- 
sue educational,  cultural  and  recreational  advance- 
ments. But  from  where  will  the  purchasing  power 
be  obtained  for  these  purposes? 

Nowhere  within  the  framework  of  the  present 
social  structure  can  be  found  the  answer  to  these 
problems.  Only  a  redesigned  and  completely  new 
operation  based  on  the  scientific  method  can  solve 
the  problem  of  distribution.  If  the  flow  lines  away 
from  an  automatic  factory  still  are  the  antiguated 
methods  of  the  old  hand-tool  factory  the  product 
will  pile  up  at  the  door,  forcing  stoppage  of  the 
plant.  This  applies  as  well  to  the  mass-production 
mechanism  of  North  America.  Technocracy  has 
the  design  and  method  for  distributing  abundance. 

Helen  Ittner  12247-3 


ANTICIPATING  THE  FUTURE 


Science,  as  crude  and  clumsy  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  anticipated  the  inte- 
gration of  physical  events. 


'WORK'  in  a  broad  sense  is  something  that  man, 
from  the  very  beginning,  has  had  in  common 
throughout  past  history — up  to  now.  'Work'  as  de- 
fined by  the  philosophers  and  so-called  leaders, 
past  and  present,  has  only  a  vague,  moralistic  con- 
cept. 'Work,'  done  up  until  a  certain  period  in  his- 
tory was  by  the  human  being  and  a  few  domesti- 
cated animals.  The  efficiency  of  a  cave  man  doing 
'work'  5,000  years  ago  would  not  vary  too  much 
from  a  hand  laborer  of  today.  The  amount  pro- 
duced in  a  given  period  of  time  would  also  vary 
but  slightly.  The  human  engine  in  ever  500,000 
years  of  evolution  has  not  increased  its  capacity 
for  energy  conversion. 


In  the  past,  as  stated  by  Technocracy,  the  only 
way  to  increase  production  was  through  more  hu- 
man beings  working  longer  hours.  This  condition 
obtained  up  until  that  certain  period  of  history; 
namely,  the  invention  of  James  Watt's  steam  en- 
gine (1775).  From  that  time,  up  to  the  present, 
'work'  has  taken  on  a  definite  and  specific  meaning. 
James  Watt  for  the  first  time  in  history  had  to  define 
work  in  specific  terms  (although  this  was  done  for 
the  financial  advantage  of  the  brewery  and  coal 
mine  operators). 

With  the  displacement  of  human  beings  and  ani- 
mals by  Watt's  engine  there  could  be  only  one  defi- 
nition of  work;  that  is,  a  force  applied  to  a  mass, 
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through  a  distance,  with  the  time  factor  involved, 
it  becomes  the  time-rate  of  doing  work — power. 

With  the  foregoing  definition  of  'work,'  we  can 
examine  the  financial,  physical  and  economic  situa- 
tion at  the  present  time,  in  its  functonal  relation- 
ships. 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  'work'  done  m  the 
United  States  is  done  by  coal,  oil,  gas  and  hydro- 
electric power.  We  have  6%  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion and  are  responsible  for  50%  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services.  This  has  resulted  in 
a  $70  billion  inventory  of  'surplus'  production  at  the 
present  time.  This  seems  to  have  become  a  threat 
to  our  financial,  political  and  economic  stability. 

Money  is  a  function  of  time  in  this  sense:  Some 
people  get  paid  by  the  hour,  week,  month  and  year. 
Others  by  the  interest  rate  on  stocks,  bonds,  mort- 
gages, loans,  and  some  by  contract.  Seventy  billion 
dollars  represents  income  received  during  the  pro- 
ductive time.  This  being  an  income,  someone  had 
to  spend  time  in  some  way  to  earn  it.  This  income 
being  already  spent  means  there  is  no  current  pur- 
chasing power  available  to  reduce  inventories. 

Declining  man-hours  and  purchasing  power,  with 
mounting  inventories,  is  a  result  of  the  'work'  done 
by  technology — excluding  the  majority  of  our  popu- 
lation from  productive  'work.' 

The  capacity  and  increased  efficiency  of  modern 
technology  to  do  'work'  has  diminished  the  man- 
hours  of  'time'  which  industry  has  available  to  dis- 
tribute to  Americans.  Hence,  the  American  public 
has  less  relative  purchasing  power  to  exchange  for 
the  goods  and  services  produced  by  industry.  The 
unsold  surplus  production  piles  up. 

This  inventory  cannot  be  reduced,  that  is,  it  can- 
not be  distributed  through  the  orthodox  channels  of 
business  enterprise;  because,  as  has  been  stated 
previously,  the  purchasing  power  distributed  dur- 
ing the  production  has  already  been  spent.  The  cur- 
rent purchasing  power  now  being  distributed 
through  wages  and  salaries  and  interest  rates  rep- 
resents time  being  expended  in  current  production, 
which  is  'inadequate'  and  merely  adds  to  the  cur- 
rent surplus. 

Loans  to  industry  (and  installment  buying)  to  ab- 
sorb the  inventory  requires  repayment  out  of  cur- 
rent and  future  income.  (If  the  loan  is  not  repaid 
from  current  income  there  is  no  assurance  of  pay- 
ment at  a  later  date.)  This  in  turn  increases  the  in- 
ventory. This  also  is  the  reason  for  the  increase  in 
consumer  credits  and  loans. 

The  rate  of  amortization  of  modern  technological 


installations  offers  no  long-term  field  of  investment 
for  banks  and  others  with  liquid  assets.  Investment 
in  government  bonds  by  banks  (and  others  with 
liquid  assets)  as  a  long-term  investment,  releases 
them  from  any  obligations  concerning  the  inventory 
surpluses. 

New  Field  of  Investment 

This  is  not  the  accepted  concept  of  financing  as 
regards  Government  bonds.  It  is  called  lending,  bor- 
rowing or  'savings.'  The  Government's  issuing  bonds 
as  long-term  investment  for  current  plants,  equip- 
ment and  production  also  holds  no  assurance  of 
repayment  in  the  future.  This  field  of  investment  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  and  consumer, 
through  increased  prices  and  higher  taxes  which  is 
reflected  in  the  costs,  profits,  and  taxes  necessary 
to  maintain  the  particular  institution  in  'business.' 

The  subsidies  'enjoyed'  by  agriculture  are  a  prime 
example  of  the  development  of  the  attempt  by  the 
Government  to  maintain  the  business  structure  on 
the  'old'  basis — that  is — 'work'  as  interpreted  prior 
to  1775.  Farm  commodities  being  of  a  perishable 
nature,  lent  themselves  very  readily  to  this  type  of 
manipulation.  The  farm  surpluses  which  'spoiled' 
in  warehouses  were  written  off,  either  as  costs  or 
taxes  to  the  consumer.  Foreign  aid,  or  the  'give 
away'  plan,  was  also  part  and  parcel  of  this  pro- 
gram of  expediency. 

The  $70  billion  inventory  of  industry  is  of  the 
same  general  nature.  The  longer  the  inventory  re- 
mains in  the  warehouses  its  obsolescence  increases 
with  time.  Whether  it  is  given  away  by  either  indus- 
try or  the  Government  the  cost  will  be  attached  to 
the  current  income,  by  loans  or  credits  or  taxes, 
which  will  reduce  the  current  purchasing  power  for 
the  immediate  production  and  an  increase  in  debt. 
This  obsolescence  cannot  be  sold,  it  will  have  to  be 
written  off  in  increased  costs  and  taxes  and 
scrapped. 

Order  of  Magnitude 

The  analysis  of  the  present  situation  presents  a 
violent  oscillation  and  because  of  its  configuration 
cannot  lend  itself  to  solution  by  present  methods. 
The  failure  of  all  past  cultures  of  man  were  of  a 
similar  nature,  but  of  a  different  order  of  magni- 
tude, namely,  the  TIME  RATE  OF  DOING  WORK. 
The  mechanics  of  'work'  have  not  changed  from 
past  history — the  energy  sources  and  application 
to  which  it  has  been  applied  has  been  changed. 

As  stated  previously,  prior  to  James  Watt,  when 
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the  human  being  was  the  only  major  source  of 
energy  conversion,  the  time  rate  of  doing  work 
was  fixed.  The  scientific  and  technological  energy 
consuming  devices  have  changed  the  time  rate  of 
doing  work  and  have  altered  the  orders  of  magni- 
tude to  the  point  where  the  financial,  physical  and 
economic  structures  of  the  present  have  been  thrust 
into  chaotic  relationships. 

Science,  as  crude  and  clumsy  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  anticipated  the  integration  of  physical 
events.  The  utilization  of  the  resources  at  the  com- 
mand of  science  and  technology  today,  is  frustrated 
by  the  present  economic  and  Governmental  con- 
trols. Because  of  the  present  violent  oscillation, 
credit  expansion,  price  inflation,  rising  taxes,  the 
production  of  industry,  is  in  chaotic  relationship  with 
the  work'  done  and  the  purchasng  power  distrib- 
uted; the  Government,  financial  and  physical  oper- 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or 
association  either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial 
organization  or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  member- 
ship activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19 
when'  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  economists  that  became  known  in 
1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organi- 
zation. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discov- 
ery' 'that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program 
with  any  interested  people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  re- 
ligions which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  poli- 
ticians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant 
those  holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any 
political  party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanc,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so  long 
as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome 
in  Technocracy. 
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ations  all  have  this  in  common.  Also,  because  of 
this  increasing  oscillation,  industrial  planning  for 
future  production  becomes  shorter  with  time,  that 
is,  no  long-term  programs  for  even  one  year  or  so 
can  be  anticipated  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

The  full  utilization  of  the  resources  on  this  Conti- 
nent which  are  available  for  use  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  science.  The  order  of  our  technologi- 
cal operations  can  be  projected  into  the  future  with 
a  fair  degree  of  certainty  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  To  do  this  we  will  have  to  remove  the  frustra- 
tions and  permit  technology  to  do  its  'work.'   This 


calls  for  an  entirely  new  system  of  accounting, 
based  on  measurements  rather  than  'values';  that 
is,  in  terms  of  energy  units.  Production  based  on 
energy  measurement  can  be  gauged  to  distribution 
based  on  similar  energy  measurement,  making  pos- 
sible the  dispersion  of  the  products  of  technology. 
In  short,  a  balanced  load'  of  production  and  con- 
sumption. 

Technocracy  offers  the  only  program  that  can 
anticipate  a  future  where  the  biggest  'job'  of  the 
American  will  be  the  consumption  of  the  'work'  of 
technology.  For  an  abundant  future  with  freedom 
from  toil,  join  Technocracy,  now! 

—Stephen  Gruber,  8141-15 
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A  NEW  STATESMANSHIP  IS  IMPERATIVE 

The  Statesmanship  for  the  Era  of  Abundance  cannot  be  found 
among  our  present  political,  business,  financial,  or  moral  lead- 
ers. It  can  be  found  only  among  the  people  who  do  things  the 
modern  way  and  know  what  they  are  doing  —  the  Scientists, 
Technologists,  and  Engineers  of  this  Continent. 

Abundance,  Security,  and  Freedom  from  Toil  for  the  Citizens 
of  North  America,  on  a  continuous  long-term  basis,  depend  upon 
the  most  careful  utilization  of  our  soil  and  fresh  water,  of  our  fuel 
and  mineral  resources,  and  upon  the  maximum  elimination  of 
waste.  None  of  these  can  be  achieved  under  the  Price  System 
because  of  its  inherent  operating  characteristics.  Abundance 
can  be  introduced  and  administered  only  by  a  Technocracy. 
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HOTEL  PIERRE  ADDRESS 


The  Hotel  Pierre  Address  on  January  13,  1933, 
was  one  of  the  early  milestones  in  Technocracy's 
march  to  the  New  North  America.  Technocracy,  then 
a  purely  research  organization,  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  millions.  The  intelligentsia,  the  literati, 
big  politics,  big  business  and  education  were  ma- 
neuvering to  use  Technocracy  as  their  own  pedes- 
tal. Technocracy's  director  in  chief  rejected  their 
PLATINUM  HANDCUFFS  and  the  PRICE  SYSTEM 
turned  on  Technocracy  with  bitterness  and  ridicule. 
Today,  Technocracy,  vindicated,  by  the  march  of 
events,  still  presents  the  facts,  wondering  what  other 
organization  or  national  figure  could  republish  to- 
day statements  made  twenty-one  years  ago. 

Technocracy,  speaking  tonight  from  Regional  Di- 
vision 7340,  salutes  the  radio  audience  of  America. 
At  the  outset,  Technocracy  desires  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  all  of  this  publicity  has  broken  upon  it 
like  nothing  else  that  has  happened  to  any  similar 
organization  in  the  history  of  man.  Months  ago  we 
were  unknown,  working  quietly  as  a  non-profit  re- 
search organization  which  in  the  year  1932  ex- 
pended less  than  $1,200  for  administrative  purposes 
and  had  not  more  than  $300  exclusive  of  the  sub- 
scriptions of  its  members.  To  date  it  has  written 
fewer  than  14,000  words  but,  judging  from  the  re- 
sponse on  this  Continent  and  abroad,  those  14,000 
words  have  done  their  work  well — too  well  per- 
haps, since  most  of  the  clamor  in  the  press,  pulpit 
and  elsewhere  has  not,  of  necessity,  the  slightest 
genuine  connection  with  the  work,  data  and  prin- 
ciples of  Technocracy.  Let  it  be  said  also  that  most 
of  the  many  attacks  against  us  originate  in  the 
camps  of  liberals,  economists,  social  philosophers 
and  others  of  the  tribe  of  axiologists  who  are  all 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  'values'  that  have 
no  functional  relationship  to  the  problems  of  a  mod- 
ern industrial  society.  These  attacks,  however  bene- 
ficial to  the  newspaper  and  publishing  interests, 
have  added  nothing  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
our  work. 

Technocracy  is  a  dual  thing.  On  the  one  hand  it 
is  an  organization  of  scientists,  engineers,  technol- 
ogists and  workers  in  other  technical  fields;  on  the 


other,  it  is  a  body  of  thought.  This  body  of  thought 
may  be  concisely  described  as  a  technological  ap- 
proach to,  and  an  analysis  of,  all  social  phenomena. 
Technocracy  is  not  premised  on  any  philosophical 
preconceptions,  convictions  or  beliefs.  Technocracy 
is  based  primarily  on  a  study  of  the  rates  of  growth 
of  all  energy-consuming  devices  on  this  Continent 
as  a  function  of  time.  Technocracy  is  concerned 
with  the  natural  resources  available  for  conversion 
into  use-forms  and  their  quantities;  with  the  quan- 
tity of  energy  and  materials  consumed  in  the  proper 
operation  of  the  physical  equipment  on  this  area; 
with  the  number  of  people  required  in  this  total 
operation  and  the  hours  of  work  within  a  given 
time.  These  are  some  of  the  principal  questions  with 
which  Technocracy  has  always  been,  and  is  now, 
concerned. 

Man's  Progression 

Tonight  we  would  like  to  take  this  gathering  and 
the  radio  audience  of  this  Continent  back  a  few 
pages  in  the  history  of  this  country  and  in  the  bio- 
logic progression  of  man. 

Ever  since  man  was  driven  from  the  jungle  by  his 
more  agile  but  less  enterprising  relative,  the  ape, 
(Turn  to  Page  7) 


COVER  PICTURE 
THE  CHIEF' 

Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technoc- 
racy Inc.,  is  featured  on  the  cover  of  this  maga- 
zine. 

Mr.  Scott  directed  research  on  the  social, 
economic  and  physical  trends  in  North  Amer- 
ice  many  years  before  Technocracy  became 
known  to  the  public.  Technocracy,  as  a  social 
movement,  was  the  direct  result  of  this  re- 
search. 

(On  the  back  cover  of  this  issue  is  presented 
Mr.  Scott's  itinerary  for  his  Speaking  Tour  of 
several  cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 
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You  Can't  Do  Business 

With  ABUNDANCE 

In  every  economic  system  where  scarcity  values  are  encountered,  there  are 
people  who,  either  professionally  or  as  the  opportunity  arises,  take  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  collect  a  'take'  from  the  flow  of  goods  and  services. 


THE  ANALYSIS  of  the  American  economic 
system  by  the  early  Technocrats,  immedi- 
ately following  World  War  I,  disclosed  that 
its  essential  features  were  value,  price,  and  ex- 
change; and  that,  in  order  to  have  these,  there 
must  be  the  element  of  scarcity. 

Value  bears  little  relationship  to  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  item  concerned;  it  depends  upon 
how  much  other  people  are  willing  to  exchange 
for  it.  This  varies  with  the  number  of  items  avail- 
able, the  number  of  people  who  want  it,  and 
the  amount  of  other  things  of  value  available 
for  exchange.  Thus  the  factor  of  scarcity  is  im- 
portant in  building  up  value,  while  relative 
plenty  tends  to  destroy  value.  This  principle  ap- 
plies to  both  goods  and  services,  and  the  reader 
can  think  of  numerous  examples  in  his  or  her 
own  experience  to  verify  it. 

Scarcity  is  that  condition  where  there  is  not 
enough  of  something  to  supply  the  demand  of 
those  who  want  it.  It  is  not  an  absolute  quan- 
tity  but  is  relative  to  the  amount  of  desire  for  it. 
For  an  item  that  few  people  want,  scarcity  can 
be  overcome  with  only  a  few  units  of  that  item; 
but,  if  it  happens  to  be  something  that  nearly 
everybody  wants,  then  it  may  require  many 
millions  of  units  to  overcome  the  condition  of 
scarcity. 

There  are  three  general  ways  in  which  a 
scarcity  can  be  distributed.  (1)  People  can  fight 
each  other  in  an  anarchic  struggle  for  posses- 
sion of  it.  This  is  a  rough  game  and  one  is  apt 
to  get  hurt;  and,  even  if  one  is  successful,  he  is 


always  subject  to  being  dispossessed  of  his  gains 
by  stealth  or  violence.  (2)  Individuals  can  bid 
up  the  value  of  the  item  until  only  those  who 
have  a  sufficiently  strong  desire  for  it,  along 
with  an  adequate  exchange  potential,  can  af- 
ford to  have  it.  Those  whose  desire  for  it  is  rel- 
atively weak,  or  who  lack  sufficient  wherewithal 
to  effect  the  exchange,  will  tend  to  go  without 
this  particular  item.  (3)  The  available  items  may 
be  rationed,  or  allocated  by  lot  or  other  form 
of  selection.  Actually,  in  America,  all  three  forms 
of  distribution  are  exercised,  each  varying  in 
degree  with  the  nature  of  the  commodity  and 
other  economic  circumstances. 

Price  is  another  name  for  value,  but  pertains 
more  specifically  to  recognized  exchange  to- 
kens of  stated  value;  for  example,  dollars, 
pounds,  francs,  rubles.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  price  is  usually  stated  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Since  most  transactions  that  take 
place  on  this  Continent  involve  dollar  and  cent 
designations,  the  economic  system  is  most  aptly 
described  by  the  name  Price  System.  All  other 
major  economic  systems  in  the  world  today  are 
also  varieties  of  the  Price  System,  differing  from 
the  Price  System  on  this  Continent  only  in  the 
forms  of  exchange  tokens  employed  and  other 
exchange  details. 

The  simplest  kind  of  exchange  is  barter,  where- 
in goods  are  exchanged  directly  for  each  other 
and  no  medium  of  exchange  is  used;  such  as, 
for  example,  when  a  hunter  trades  a  bear  skin 
to  a   farmer  for   a   fat   pig.   Direct  barter   is   not 
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feasible  within  a  complex  economy,  being  re- 
stricted in  its  application  to  primitive  societies  and 
to  inter-area  transactions  between  two  major  eco- 
nomic systems.  Should  Ceylon,  for  example,  trade 
a  thousand  tons  of  raw  rubber  to  China  for  five 
thousand  tons  of  rice,  that  would  be  an  example 
of  inter-area  barter.  Barter  technically  is  not  a 
phase  of  the  Price  System,  but  is  at  most  an  in- 
cipient form  of  it. 

In  every  economic  system  where  scarcity  values 
are  encountered,  there  are  people  who,  either  pro- 
fessionally or  as  the  opportunity  arises,  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  to  collect  a  'take'  from  the 
flow  of  goods  and  services.  This  is  more  affection- 
ately and  legitimately  referred  to  as  profit.  In 
America,  today,  'taking'  is  so  universally  recog- 
nized and  so  well  organized  that  it  has  become 
an  intimate  adjunct  to  the  Price  System  and,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  an  integral  part  of  it. 

Take'  Multiplies  Cost 

Because  of  this  organized  system  of  'take,'  the 
value  of  a  commodity  varies  with  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  transaction.  For  example,  a  new  auto- 
mobile accumulates  or  loses  'value'  depending  on 
who  does  the  buying  and  selling  of  it.  The  pro- 
ducer manufactures  the  car  and  sells  it  to  the  dis- 
tributing corporation;  the  distributor  sells  it  to  the 
wholesaler;  the  wholesaler  sells  it  to  the  retailer; 
and  the  retailer  sells  it  to  the  user.  Now,  without 
changing  a  thing  on  the  automobile,  suppose  the 
user  tries  to  sell  it  back  to  the  original  producer, 
would  the  value  be  the  same  as  when  he  bought 
it  from  the  retailer?  Or  suppose  he  tries  to  sell  it 
back  to  the  retailer  or  the  wholesaler,  does  it  have 
the  same  value?  The  difference  is  the  'take'  (or 
shall  we  say,  profit?)  that  has  been  levied  on  the 
series  of  transactions  involved.  Naturally,  the  more 
transactions  anything  passes  through,  the  more 
'take'  the  consumer  has  to  pay  along  with  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  production.  In  many  items  used  daily 
by  the  public,  the  'take'  amounts  to  20  to  50  times 
the  cost  of  producing  the  item;  for  examples,  cos- 
metics, drugs,  flashlight  batteries. 

As  North  American  industry,  mining,  agriculture, 
and  handling  of  materials  become  more  and  more 
completely  automatized,  the  number  of  people  de- 
pending upon  productive  employment  for  exchange 
tokens  is  diminishing,  while  the  number  who  de- 
pend upon  parasitical  employments  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. This  latter  includes  those  employed  in 
merchandising,  advertising,  finance,  insurance,  tax- 
ation, accounting,   political  administration,  renting, 


racketeerng,  and  other  forms  of  assault  upon  the 
economy.  One  of  the  great  hazards  to  this  systema- 
tized 'take'  is  that,  soon,  too  many  people  will  have 
to  depend  on  'take'  for  their  incomes,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  consumers  cannot  be  squeezed  enough 
to  finance  it.  The  economy  is  approaching  a  situa- 
tion comparable  to  one  wherein  everybody  is  em- 
ployed washing  each  other's  clothes.  In  other 
words,  it  is  headed  for  an  impasse. 

In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  millionaires  and 
sub-millionaires  created  by  clever  manipulations 
of  the  'take'  system  on  this  Continent,  there  are  not 
enough  customers  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  ad- 
ventitious accumulations  of  'take'  that  the  system 
requires  to  operate  effectively.  To  state  it  another 
way,  if  all  'take'  (including  profit)  were  eliminated 
from  the  American  Price  System,  so  many  millions 
of  Americans  would  lose  their  incomes  that  an  en- 
tirely new  kind  of  economic  system  would  have  to 
be  instituted  immediately  to  prevent  chaos.  For, 
people  without  incomes  are  not  nice  people  to 
have  around,  especially  if  there  are  millions  of 
them. 

The  old  school  of  economists  used  to  speak  of 
the  economic  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand  as 
though  it  were  somewhat  comparable  in  validity 
to  a  'law'  of  physical  science.  In  our  present  econ- 
omy, that  Law  must  be  under  suspension  or  some- 
thing; anyway,  it  has  ceased  to  operate  according 
to  the  prophesies  of  the  old  time  economists.  The 
theory  was  that,  if  a  commodity  were  in  plentiful 
supply  in  relation  to  the  demand,  the  Price  of  that 
commodity  would  go  down  until  the  market  could 
dispose  of  the  supply;  if  it  were  scarce,  the  price 
would  go  up  to  the  highest  level  at  which  the  ex- 
isting supply  of  that  commodity  could  be  sold. 
Thus,  the  price  would  fluctuate  with  changes  in 
the  supply  and  demand  factors.  That  was  before 
the  days  of  organized  and  legalized  price-fixing. 

The  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand 

Now,  the  practice  is  for  businessmen  to  set  a 
high  price  on  goods  and  services,  including  plenty 
of  allowance  for  'take,'  and  compel  the  consumer 
to  pay  that  price,  'or  else.'  The  'Law  of  Supply  and 
Demand'  has  had  to  go  underground  and  operate 
sub  rosa  if  at  all. 

In  order  to  enforce  price-fixing,  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  strict  and  vigilant  control  over  the 
flowlines  and  markets.  Toward  this  end,  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  courts  are  called  upon  to  protect 
and  enforce  the  system  of  'take'  imposed  upon  the 
consumers  —  in    collusion    with    the    business    con- 
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spirators  who  do  the  price-fixing.  This  is  called 
'fair  trade,'  meaning  that  it's  unfair  to  collect  less 
'take'  from  the  consumers  than  the  other  chiselers 
are  collecting. 

Americans  got  an  early  start  with  'fair  trade' 
practices,  as  revealed  by  the  story  of  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  (before  it  was  'cleaned  up'  for  the  school 
kids  by  the  censorship  committee).  The  British  were 
charging  a  tax  on  tea  imported  into  the  Colonies. 
This  made  it  worthwhile  for  smugglers  to  bring  in 
untaxed  tea  and  sell  it  at  competitive  prices.  How- 
ever, the  British  were  annoyed  by  the  competition; 
and,  in  order  to  discourage  it,  they  abolished  the 
tea  tax.  This  unfair  trade  practice  made  the  smug- 
glers angry,  so  they  dressed  up  like  Indians,  raided 
a  British  merchant  ship  anchored  in  the  harbor, 
and  dumped  its  cargo  of  tea  into  the  bay.  There  is 
nothing  that  a  chiseler  hates  worse  than  another 
chiseler  who  has  turned  traitor  to  his  profession. 

Thwarting  Price  Cutting 

A  monopolistic  control  of  commodities  for  pur- 
poses of  price  fixing  is  hard  enough  to  acquire  and 
enforce  under  conditions  of  real  scarcity  and  it 
becomes  increasingly  more  difficult  as  the  quan- 
tity becomes  more  plentiful.  If  one  corporation  has 
complete  control  of  all  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  a  commodity,  it  can  succeed  fairly  well.  If 
there  are  other  corporations  involved,  the  success 
of  price-fixing  depends  upon  cartel  arrangements 
or  Fair  Trade  agreements  with  the  other  corpora- 
tions. This  is  often  complex  and  tenuous  in  its  rami- 
fications. It  is  further  complicated  if  the  field  of 
operations  is  international  in  scope. 

Foreign  price-cutting  can  be  partially  counter- 
acted by  pressuring  the  government  to  levy  import 
tariffs  on  the  products  from  other  nations — to  pro- 
tect the  'take'  of  the  home  gang. 

Prior  to  the  20th  Century,  business  was  not  both- 
ered with  abundance;  except,  perhaps,  tempo- 
rarily in  some  locality  with  some  one  commodity. 
The  technological  production  of  the  20th  Century 
quickly  outran  the  schemes  and  maneuvers  for 
controlling  scarcity  for  purposes  of  upholding  mar- 
ket values.  By  the  late  1920's,  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion was  getting  out  of  hand,  in  spite  of  an  ex- 
panding population,  increased  selling  on  credit, 
and  a  rising  standard  of  living.  In  fact,  it  got  so  far 
out  of  hand  that  the  Great  Depression  resulted. 
This  threatened  the  survival  of  the  whole  economic 
system  as  it  was  then  constituted.  The  Republican 
Administration  under  Herbert  C.  Hoover  floun- 
dered   helplessly.    The    Mew    Deal    under    Franklin 


D.  Roosevelt  came  along  and  saved  the  country 
from  the  calamity  of  Abundance.  By  using  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  government,  the  New 
Deal  was  able  to  bribe  enough  people  to  destroy 
their  produce  so  that  a  relative  scarcity  and  im- 
proved values  were  sustained  temporarily,  albeit 
at  a  low  general  level  of  'take.'  Only  World  War  II 
finally  provided  the  means  for  restoring  scarcity 
and  'take'  on  a  'sound'  basis.  It  cost  somewhat 
over  $300  billion  to  do  it — plus  some  death  and 
suffering  which  is  not  tallied  on  the  accounting 
sheets. 

Now,  in  spite  of  tighter  controls  on  the  economy 
than  ever  before  in  truce-time,  the  Price  System  is 
confronted  with  its  worst  impending  disaster.  Two 
significant  words  have  come  into  common  speech 
that  were  never  there  before  in  an  economic  sense. 
These  words  are  'Saturation'  and  'Automation.' 

Saturation  means  there  are  more  goods  avail- 
able than  the  markets  can  distribute,  even  at  a 
loss.  Where  there  is  so  much  of  some  commodity 
that  the  'take'  has  to  be  discounted  below  zero  in 
order  to  move  it — and  it  still  can't  be  moved  in  its 
entirety — you  can't  do  business  under  the  Price 
System.  Which  means:  You  can't  do  business, 
period. 

Naturally,  the  people  who  depend  on  'take'  for 
their  incomes — which  includes  most  of  the  'best 
people' — are  not  going  to  take  this  development 
lightly.  The  joker  is,  they  don't  know  what  to  do 
about  it.  They  can  think  only  in  terms  of  the  things 
that  have  proven  somewhat  successful  in  the  past. 
They  can  prevail  upon  the  government  to  limit 
production  or  take  the  surpluses  off  the  market; 
or,  they  can  cut  the  costs  of  production  and  try  to 
undersell  their  competitors;  or  they  can  finagle  this 
country  into  a  nice  big  war. 

Effect  of  Foreign  Production 

The  first  of  these  tried  and  tested  alternatives 
is  being  pushed  for  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  and  it 
is  running  into  serious  trouble.  In  the  first  place, 
the  amount  of  bribery  and  vigilance  required  of 
the  government  is  bad  for  both  the  budget  and 
the  votes;  besides  that,  the  surpluses  in  the  hands 
of  the  government  create  a  smelly  embarrassment 
of  their  own.  Further,  since  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment is  unable  to  restrict  production  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be  effective  as  a  long- 
term  measure. 

Attempts  to  make  the  second  alternative  work 
is  one  of  the  things  responsible  for  the  prevalence 
of    the    second    word    we    mentioned,    Automation. 
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This  means,  first  of  all,  that  in  order  to  cut  costs, 
machines  are  installed  to  do  the  work  instead  of 
men.  More  than  that,  it  means  that  other  ma- 
chines are  installed  to  regulate  the  machines  that 
do  the  work.  But,  worst  of  all  it  means,  in  the  final 
progression,  that  still  other  machines  will  repair 
and  service  the  machines  that  do  the  work  and 
regulate  them.  This  eliminates  the  labor  costs  and 
cuts  down  the  unit  cost  of  production,  but  it  does 
more  than  that.  First,  it  increases  productive  ca- 
pacity far  beyond  what  it  was  before  and  it  re- 
moves from  the  income  brackets  millions  of  work- 
ers who  depended  on  routine  jobs  for  their  pur- 
chasing power.  Of  course,  they  might  all  go  out 
and  try  to  sell  the  products  of  the  machines;  but, 
then,  that  is  like  putting  everybody  in  the  laundry 
business  to  do  each  other's  washing.  There  are 
too  many  salesmen  already.  Moreover,  the  pur- 
pose of  disemploying  the  workers  was  to  cut  down 
costs,  so  why  put  them  back  on  the  payroll  as 
salesmen  to  run  up  the  costs?  No  matter  how  you 
try  to  work  it  under  the  Price  System,  automation 
runs  you  into  an  impasse. 

Small  Wars  Don't  Bring  Scarcity 

The  third  alternative  is  war.  For  the  past  eight 
years,  the  United  States  has  been  sticking  its  nose 
into  every  war  it  could  reach,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  big  enough  to  make  it  worthwhile  from 
the  standpoint  of  scarcity  economics.  The  Korean 
War,  without  Russia  as  an  active  belligerent, 
proved  to  be  only  a  minor  and  temporary  pal- 
liative. Russia  is  the  only  nation  that  could  give 
us  a  war  big  enough  to  stimulate  the  Price  System 
— so  think  the  guardians  of  scarcity  values.  But 
those  'Dirty  Roosians'  continue  to  leave  us  strictly 
alone.  In  spite  of  its  points  of  attraction,  a  war 
against  Russia  is  viewed  with  misgivings  from 
many  quarters.  After  all,  a  much  less  prepared 
Russia  which  was  supposed,  on  'good'  authority, 
to  crumble  in  six  weeks  back  in  1941  proved  able 
to  break  and  turn  back  the  greatest  military  on- 
slaught that  the  fascist  world  could  launch.  The 
less  fanatical  guardians  of  scarcity  are  afraid  of 
the  popular  reaction  that  probably  would  develop 
from  getting  this  country  into  another  war  it  can- 
not win. 

From  all  sides,  reports  are  coming  in  of  the  ag- 
gravated abundance  on  this  Continent.  There  are 
too  many  automobiles;  too  many  textiles  and  nylon 
stockings,  too  much  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  butter, 
honey,  and  eggs;  too  many  home  appliances,  ra- 
dios and  television  sets;  too  many  tools;  too  much 


liquor;  too  many  figurines.  You  name  it — we  have 
it  in  surplus.  The  retail  stores  are  loaded;  the  flow 
lines  are  full;  the  warehouses  are  bulging;  and  the 
producers  are  turning  them  out  in ,  the  millions  of 
new  units.  This  Continent  is  being  saturated  with 
what  are  considered  the  good  things  of  life,  and 
we  are  worried  about  it.  For,  the  primary  preoccu- 
pation of  the  American  people  is  business;  and  you 


MY  TWO  CENTS  WORTH 

We  are  hearing  a  lot  of  talk  these  days 
about  how  Mr.  McCarthy  is  trying  to  run  the 
government  and  make  everybody  get  down 
on  their  knees  in  front  of  him  while  he  slaps 
their  face  and  laughs.  It  must  be  pretty  awful 
to  live  in  a  country  where  people  like  him  has 
all  the  say-so.  We  used  to  be  all  upset  when 
we  heard  about  Mr.  Hitler  doing  terrible 
things  to  the  people  in  Germany  and  about 
Mr.  Chiang  Kai-shek  over  in  China,  and  Mr. 
Mussolini,  but  I  guess  we  ain't  any  more  civi- 
lized than  the  people  in  those  places  after  all. 

Uncle  Zeke  says  Mr.  McCarthy  would  be 
just  a  nobody  if  he  wasn't  being  used  as  a 
dummy  by  big  business  and  some  of  the  vet- 
erans organizations  and  the  Catholic  Church 
who  want  fascism  in  America,  and  if  he  didn't 
get  a  big  build-up  all  the  time  by  the  news- 
papers and  the  radio.  He  says  we  Americans 
must  be  a  lot  of  yellow-bellies  to  crawl  and 
whine  the  way  we  do  when  Mr.  McCarthy 
frowns  at  us.  I  tell  him  maybe  things  ain't  as 
bad  as  they  seem  and  he  says,  "No,  they're 
worse.' 

I'm  glad  now  I  didn't  vote  for  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower, so  nobody  can  blame  me  for  getting 
us  in  this  mess;  but  I  do  wish  there  was  some- 
thing I  could  do  to  get  us  out  of  it.  I  don't 
know  what  it  would  be,  though.  There  must  be 
some  way  of  running  things  without  having 
politicians  do  it — they  just  seem  to  do  every- 
thing the  worst  way  possible  and  it  costs  us 
a  lot  of  money  besides.  I  think  a  bunch  of 
sheepherders  could  do  a  better  job  of  it,  if 
you  ask  me,  and  it  wouldn't  be  so  much 
different  from  what  they  already  do.  Any- 
way, they  couldn't  be  any  worse  and  they 
would  be  a  lot  cheaper,  and  I  don't  think  they 
would  smell  as  bad  as  some  of  the  people  in 
Washington. 

—  Ima  Moron 
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can't  do  business  with  abundance.  You  can  collect 
'take'  only  when  dealing  in  scarcities. 

In  the  'good  old  days,'  if  there  happened  to  de- 
velop a  surplus  of  something  in  some  locality,  and 
you  had  the  money  or  credit,  also  the  storage 
space,  you  could  buy  the  surplus  cheap  and  hold 
it  for  'better  times.'  Better  times  were  sure  to  come 
eventually  and  you  could  dispose  of  your  hoard 
at  a  profit.  Now,  if  you  buy  into  the  surplus  for 
holding  purposes,  the  chances  are  that  you  will 
never  get  out  what  you  put  into  it.  You  will  prob- 
ably be  lucky  to  dispose  of  it  at  all,  even  at  a  loss. 
For  example,  what  profit  is  there  in  a  lot  full  of 
used  cars  if  there  are  thousands  of  other  lots  full 
of  used  cars  and  they  keep  turning  out  millions 
of  new  cars? 

Get  Rid  of  Abundance 

The  professional  chiselers  are  quietly  praying 
that  the  Big  War  will  soon  be  realized  and  the 
government  credit  used  to  buy  up  the  surplus 
goods,  load  them  in  the  surplus  ships,  and  send 
them  out  on  the  ocean  so  those  modern  Russian 
submarines  can  sink  them.  It  would  serve  two  pur- 
poses: We  would  get  rid  of  our  abundance  and 
the  Russians  would  get  blamed  for  it.  But  the 
present  Business  Administration  in  Washington,  in 
spite  of  'divine  guidance'  and  its  many  ambassa- 
dors of  ill-will  going  abroad  in  the  world,  appears 
unable  to  conjure  into  reality  the  form  of  relief 
for  which  the  businessmen  are  praying. 

Technocracy  is  not  concerned  with  success  for 
the  chiselers  in  the  Price  System.  Technocracy  is 
the  only  social  design  and  organization  in  the  world 
that  welcomes  abundance  and  is  prepared  to  han- 
dle it  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  residing  in  an 
area  of  economic  operations,  which  in  our  case 
would  be  the  North  American  Continent.  Most  of 
the  objections  to  Technocracy  come  from  those 
whose  established  chiseling  privileges  would  be- 
come inoperable  in  the  Technate.  We  contend  — 
not  as  moralists,  but  as  social  technologists — that 
greed  and  graft  have  dominated  human  affairs 
long  enough.  These  characteristics  of  the  human 
animal  are  capable  of  operating  effectively — if  not 
nicely — under  conditions  of  scarcity;  but  there  is 
no  place  for  them  in  an  economy  of  abundance. 

Change  Mode  of  Operation 

A  few  changes  in  the  pattern  of  human  be- 
havior, all  of  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  indi- 
vidual human,  will  come  with  the  change  from 
the  Price  System  to  the  Technate.  It  can  be  done 


simply  and  peaceably  whenever  a  few  million 
Americans  want  it — when  they  decide  to  believe  no 
longer  in  the  lies  that  their  political  and  business 
leaders  are  advertising. 

The  basic  principles  in  an  economy  of  abundance 
are  these:  (1)  Operate  the  physical  mechanism  at 
balanced  load  and  a  high  efficiency  factor.  (2)  Pro- 
duce all  of  the  goods  and  services  that  the  popu- 
lation demands.  (3)  Divide  the  necessary  human 
effort  equally  among  the  able-bodied  members  of 
the  population  on  a  man-hour  basis.  (4)  Distribute 
abundance  free  to  all  residents  of  the  Continent 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  and  desires 
of  each  individual. 

There  is  no  way  in  the  Technate  that  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  could  be  victimized  by  chiselers  or 
denied  the  physical  benefits  that  the  Continent 
provides.  Since  there  would  be  no  business  or  poli- 
tics, it  naturally  follows  that  there  would  be  no 
'take'  or  other  crimes  of  an  economic  nature.  The 
people  would  have  security,  freedom  from  toil,  and 
abundance;  but  none  of  them  could  go  into  busi- 
ness. For,  you  can't  do  business  with  abundance! 

—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


Hotel  Pierre  Address 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
he  has  been  conducting  a  long  and  arduous  strug- 
gle, fighting  his  way  toward  ever  more  effective 
sources  of  energy.  In  this  struggle  the  problem  of 
population  has  come  to  play  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part.  For  example:  in  the  200,000  years  prior 
to  1800  the  biologic  progression  had  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  total  population  of  the  human  spe- 
cies in  the  latter  year  was  approximately  850,000,- 
000.  In  the  subsequent  132  years  this  population 
grew  until  it  is  now  approximately  1,800,000,000 — 
a  greater  increase  than  in  the  previous  200,000 
years. 

The  point  to  be  especially  noted  is  that  most  of 
this  population  increase  is  due  to  the  introduction 
of  technological  procedures  into  social  life.  By  way 
of  contrast,  consider  China.  According  to  the  Nan- 
king estimates  of  1932,  China  has  a  population  of 
470,000,000  today,  an  estimated  growth  of  only 
71,000,000  in  the  past  two  centuries.  Similarly 
France — according  to  the  estimates  of  Reid,  Baker, 
and  others— would  require  over  four  hundred  years 
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to  double  its  present  population  of  approximately 
40,000,000.  Both  of  these  countries  are  admittedly 
backward  in  their  rates  of  growth  on  the  techno- 
logical level;  that  is  to  say,  neither  of  them  has 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  incentive  to  population 
increase  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  technologi- 
cal procedures  into  their  social  life. 

Compare  these  examples  with  the  United  States. 
In  1830,  slightly  over  a  century  ago,  this  country 
had  a  little  more  than  12,000,000  people.  Today  this 
figure  is  approximately  122,000,000 — an  increase  of 
10  times  in  a  century.  Now  set  these  figures  against 
the  background  of  the  energy  consumption  during 
the  same  period:  In  1830  we  were  consuming  as  a 
nation  less  than  75  trillion  British  Thermal  Units  of 
total  extraneous  physical  energy  (derived  princi- 
pally from  windmills  and  domestic  animals  with 
some  coal  and  water  power).  In  1929  we  consumed 
slightly  less  than  27,000  trillion  British  Thermal 
Units  of  extraneous  physical  energy — an  increase 
in  the  century  of  353  times.  What  is  the  drift  of 
such  facts — which  can  be  supported  and  strength- 
ened from  many  sources? 

Technocracy  points  out  that  in  all  social  sys- 
tems prior  to  the  last  200  years  man  was  the  chief 
engine  of  energy  conversion.  Efficient  from  the  me- 
chanical point  of  view,  this  engine  was  severely 
limited  in  output,  rated  at  approximately  one-tenth 
horsepower  per  eight-hour  day.  All  the  work  and 
wealth  of  human  society  from  the  dawn  of  recorded 
history  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  de- 
pended exclusively  upon  this  engine.  Thus  we  have 
Adam  Smith,  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  famous 
book  (published  in  the  same  year  as  America's 
Declaration  of  Independence  and,  ironically,  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  the  town  where  James  Watt 
was  developing  his  steam  engine),  defining  wealth 
in  terms  of  human  labor  which,  in  turn,  created  all 
values.  This  was  a  correct  description  of  the  condi- 
tions of  which  Adam  Smith  wrote,  but  it  has  since 
become  increasingly  evident  that  man,  as  a  creator 
of  physical  wealth,  is  receding  more  and  more  into 
the  background,  yielding,  and  not  unwillingly,  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  technology  and  of  power  pro- 
cedures. Technocracy  emphasizes  that  in  all  the 
older  social  systems  there  was  no  means  of  alter- 
ing the  rate  of  doing  work:  You  could  increase  the 
total  number  of  human  beings  only  up  to  the  physi- 
cal limits  of  the  area  in  which  they  lived;  that  limit 
reached,  migration  was  the  only  alternative  to  the 
reduction  of  population  by  mass  famine. 

The  Magnitude  of  Change 

On  this  Continent,  a  century  ago,  the  log  cabins 
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of  our  forefathers  reguired  for  their  operation  and 
maintenance  only  the  simplest  of  waterwheels  and 
windmills.  There  was  no  integration,  no  coordina- 
tion or  synchronization.  The  individual  ego  could 
be  exercised  to  the  full,  and  each  local  area  could 
be  manipulated  according  to  the  whims  of  the  in- 
dividual operator.  At  this  point  we  come  to  the 
basic  guestion — the  operation  of  a  physical  appa- 
ratus. 

The  law  of  impact  states  that  when  two  oxcarts 
collide  at  three  miles  per  hour  there  is  no  great 
danger  of  any  serious  results,  and  at  this  rate  in 
an  oxcart  civilization  you  could  do  without  good 
roads  and  stringent  driving  regulations.  The  driver 
could  fall  asleep,  and  even  when  awake  reguired 
only  moderate  intelligence  to  prevent  the  mild  or- 
der of  disaster  which  might  result  from  inattention; 
but  increase  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  and  the  se- 
guence  of  operations  instantly  changes.  With  a 
modern  automobile  you  reguire  not  only  roads  but 
good  roads.  You  cannot  drive  at  sixty  miles  an  hour 
on  blind  earth;  the  faster  your  rate  of  motion  the 
smoother  must  be  the  path  you  traverse.  Speeds  of 
that  order  reguire  a  given  curvature  of  read  to  pre- 
vent disaster;  the  maximum  curvature  possible  for 
a  road  designed  to  carry  traffic  at  any  given  speed 
can  be  determined  in  advance — and  this  determina- 
tion will  have  no  regard  of  the  personal  idiosyn- 
crasies and  capacities  of  the  operator. 

We  have  been  experiencing  a  change  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  social  operations  due  to  the  accelerating 
rate  of  doing  work  on  this  Continent.  For  precisely 
the  same  reasons  we  must  consider,  quantitatively, 
without  personal  allowances,  the  proper  conditions 
under  which  this  work  may  be  accomplished 
smoothly. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  if  we  could  take  the 
Chinese  and  somehow  raise  them  bodily  to  the 
standard  of  living  that  prevails  on  the  American 
Continent,  not  only  China  and  the  Orient  would  be 
benefited  thereby,  but  prosperity  would  return  to 
the  United  States  and  the  Occident.  Such  reason- 
ing is  characteristic  of  the  present  confusion  in  so- 
cial thinking,  which  is  still  based  upon  the  classi- 
cal economics  of  human  labor  and  'value.'  When, 
however,  one  realizes  that  prior  to  1830  we,  on  this 
Continent  and  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  con- 
sumed not  over  2,000  kilogram-calories  of  extra- 
neous energy  per  capita  per  day,  and  that  in  1929 
we,  on  this  Continent  alone,  consumed  a  maximum 
of  154,000  kilogram-calories  of  extraneous  energy 
per  capita  per  day — when  we  realize  this,  the  prob- 
lem of  China  takes  on  a  new  and  unsuspected  as- 
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pect.  In  brief,  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  China  to  the  present  level  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent,  it  would  be  necessary  to  expend 
two  and  one-half  times  the  total  energy  consumed 
by  the  entire  globe  in  1929 — a  little  puzzle  which 
we  may  reasonably  doubt  even  the  capacity  of  the 
Chinese  to  solve. 

Now,  in  1933,  after  three  years  of  the  most  un- 
precedented conditions  that  this  country  has  ever 
known,  when  the  oscillations  of  production  have 
gone  to  greater  extremes  than  have  ever  been 
witnessed  in  any  preceding  depression,  we  find 
ourselves  with  more  unemployed  than  we  had  total 
population  a  century  ago.  Each  succeeding  declina- 
tion in  the  production  curves  of  pig-iron  or  of  al- 
most any  other  major  industrial  commodity  swings 
lower,  calling  more  forcibly  to  our  attention  the 
problems  peculiar  to  a  society  increasingly  depend- 
ent upon  the  correct  operation  of  its  physical  equip- 
ment. It  is  these  problems  which  Technocracy  now 
poses,  stating  in  particular  that  the  continued  sub- 
stitution of  physical  energy  for  man-hours  results, 
not  in  technological  unemployment,  but  in  a  re- 
duction of  total  employment  and  of  total  purchas- 
ing power. 

Granting  this  inexorable  replacement  of  human 
labor  by  physical  energy,  Technocracy  makes  the 
further  statement  that  such  a  condition  brings  the 
social  mechanism  of  this  Continent  into  sharp  con- 
flict with  the  interference  control  vested  in  the  Price 
System  of  production.  The  Price  System,  which  we 
have  defined  as  'any  means  of  exchange  or  ener- 
gy-flow control  founded  upon  a  commodity  of  valu- 
ation,' originated  under  those  social  conditions 
where  human  labor  was  the  prime  factor  in  the 
performance  of  work  and  the  creation  of  wealth. 
The  Values'  upon  which  this  system  rests  and  by 
which  alone  it  may  continue  to  function  might  be 
described  as  the  condensate  of  human  perspira- 
tion. Once  you  eliminate  that — when  sheer  human 
toil  becomes  functionally  insignificant  —  you  have 
struck  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Price  System  whose 
fundamental  postulate  is  the  continuance  of  man- 
hours  as  an  appreciable  factor  in  the  total  energy 
consumed  by  society.  You  cannot  continue  to  elim- 
inate man-hours  and  expect  the  Price  System  to  re- 
main stable:  It  will  go  out  of  balance  in  proportion 
to  the  rate  of  social  change,  and  social  change  is 
here  quantitatively  defined  as  proportional  to  the 
rate  of  substitution  of  extraneous  physical  energy 
for  man-hours  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
an  industrial  social  mechanism. 

By  way  of  illustration:  Our  first  blast  furnace  in 


Massachusetts  turned  out  approximately  three  tons 
of  pig-iron  a  week.  (My  authority  here  is  a  pub- 
lished advertisement  of  the  New  York  Trust  Com- 
pany.) A  modern  blast  furnace,  operating  with  less 
than  half  of  the  earlier  total  of  men  per  furnace, 
will  do  over  1,000  tons  per  day.  We  are  speaking, 
remember,  of  changes  of  rate,  not  of  the  total  em- 
ployees in  the  iron  and  steel  industries. 

The  number  of  people  required  to  shovel  sand, 
coal,  or  ore  by  individual  labor  may  be  realized 
when  you  watch  a  power  shovel  with  a  100-foot 
beam  and  a  95-foot  stick  moving  15  or  18  cubic 
yards  of  material  a  vertical  distance  equivalent  to 
a  six-story  building.  Just  how  many  laborers  would 
be  required  to  move  one  load  of  that  shovel  an 
equal  distance? 

If  Trends  Continue  . . . 

We  are  not  here  attempting  to  say — as  many  of 
our  critics  charge  us  with  saying — that  America  is 
on  the  verge  of  chaos  or  an  evil  doom.  We  have 
merely  maintained  that  if  present  trends  continue 
— and  we  see  no  chance  of  their  abating — you  may 
expect  a  greater  total  unemployment  in  this  coun- 
try within  eighteen  months.  At  the  present  rate  of 
these  trends  and,  assuming  heir  continuance,  it  is 
conservative  to  envisage  a  total  unemployment  in 
the  United  States  within  this  period  of  over  20,- 
000,000. 

We  make  this  statement  knowing  full  well  that 
debt  moratorium,  inflation,  and  all  other  possible 
palliatives  are  going  to  be  attempted  with  all  the 
astuteness  and  dexterity  that  political  chicanery 
can  bring  to  bear  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
this  Continent.  We  know  also  that  the  debt  mer- 
chants will  exercise  their  legerdemain  to  the  full  in 
order  to  save  the  face  of  the  present  situation.  In- 
flation, which  is  now  one  of  the  prime  concerns  of 
Congress,  would  be  of  real  interest  only  to  those 
who  possess  above  a  certain  number  of  debt  claims, 
because  they  alone  can  go  into  debt  fast  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  inflation.  The  man  who  works 
for  wages  or  a  salary  cannot  go  into  debt  and  thus 
cannot  take  advantage  of  inflation,  the  privilege  of 
debt  being  in  other  hands. 

So  it  has  come  about  that  Technocracy  in  the  full 
blaze  of  world  publicity  will  experience  attempted 
exploitation  by  those  with  whom  it  has,  and  can 
have,  nothing  in  common.  The  politicians  and  debt 
merchants  of  the  day  will  be  moved  to  employ 
Technocracy  as  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  a  new 
political  state;  they  may  even  go  so  far  that,  under 
the   color   of  Technocracy,   an   institutional   fascism 
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will  be  introduced  as  one  of  the  dictatorial  pre- 
requisites of  the  incoming  president.  This  and  many 
other  efforts  will  be  made  to  utilize  the  work  which 
Technocracy  so  quietly  initiated,  but  we,  ourselves, 
will  consistently  maintain  the  position  from  which 
we  started — that  you  cannot  continue  to  do  certain 
things  on  this  Continent;  that  people  and  times  have 
changed;  and  that  any  decisive  move  toward  re- 
adjustment must  be  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
control  the  policies  of  this  country. 

We  have  accomplished  very  little,  but  it  has  be- 
come clear  that,  if  present  conditions  continue,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  consider  problems  more  grave 
than  any  with  which  this  country  has  so  far  con- 
cerned itself.  Yet  America  has  just  lately  had  a  na- 
tional election,  and  not  a  single  outstanding  fig- 
ure in  politics  or  finance  has  come  forward  with 
any  proposal  that  has  one  iota  of  usefulness  in 
dealing  with  these  conditions  and  these  problems. 

To  an  outside  observer  America  would  appear 
to  be  a  nation  that  is  rapidly  sinking  to  greater 
social  instability  and  whose  leaders  lack  intelli- 
gence to  offer  us  more  than  soporifics  and  pallia- 
tives. The  past  three  years  have  brought  forth  noth- 
ing genuinely  relevant  in  the  situation  and,  if  this 
bareness  persists  for  another  ten  years,  we  are  due 
for  one  of  the  gravest  social  readjustments  that  this 
country  has  ever  experienced. 

James  Watt  produced  his  steam  engine  at  about 
the  time  the  Constitution  of  this  country  was  drawn 
up.  There  is  a  profound  significance  in  this  fact. 
It  meant  that  the  epoch  of  social  change  as  above 
defined  opened  with  the  commencement  of  the 
United  States  as  an  independent  political  unit.  It 
meant  that  all  the  political  instruments  and  eco- 
nomic theories  carried  over  from  an  older  time 
would  become  obsolescent  on  an  area  exception- 
ally favored  by  nature  for  the  richest  development 
of  power — an  area  to  be  subsequently  exploited 
to  the  full  in  that  direction. 

A  similar  irony  of  events  brings  me  to  speak  to- 
night in  a  hotel  that  yesterday  was  sold  on  the 
block  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer — symbol 
enough  of  the  financial  obsolescence  brought  about 
by  the  very  technological  procedures  misapplied 
to  its  design  and  construction.  As  the  Irishman  said, 
"Sure  and  it  was  no  good  before  it  was  built.' 
Throughout  the  United  States  today  we  have  an 
identical  situation. 

Bear  well  in  mind  that  under  a  Price  System 
monetary  wealth  is  equivalent  to  the  creation  of 
debt;  physical  wealth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  con- 
version   of    available    energy    into    use-forms    and 


services.  Under  a  Price  System  the  process  of  being 
wealthy  is  the  collection  of  debt  claims  (such  claims 
being  represented  by  the  amount  of  'money'  you 
possess);  physical  wealth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
degradation  of  converted  energy  into  total  useless- 
ness,  or,  complete  consumption.  You  are  not  physi- 
cally wealthy  in  the  possession  of  debt  claims 
against  an  automobile  company  (that  is,  through 
being  able  to  buy  its  product);  you  are  wealthy,  in 
the  physical  sense,  only  when  you  are  wearing  a 
car  out  through  use. 

Let  us  put  this  question  of  deb+  in  another  form. 
The  population  of  this  country  during  the  past  cen- 
tury has  increased  as  the  square  of  time,  produc- 
tion as  the  cube,  total  debt  as  the  fourth  power, 
and  available  energy  as  to  the  eighth  power.  You 
are  putting  your  goods  'in  hock'  faster  than  you 
make  them.  Note  now  this  peculiarity  about  debt: 
The  more  use  we  make  of  it  the  more  we  have. 
This  is  in  complete  violation  of  the  basic  laws  of 
physics  which  state  that  the  more  we  use  of  physi- 
cal things  the  less  we  have  of  them. 

Today,  with  over  200  billion  dollars  of  total  debt 
in  this  country,  we  find  ourselves  owing  four  times 
per  capita  as  much  as  we  did  in  1895  and  sixteen 
times  as  much  total  according  to  one  of  our  econo- 
mists. Do  not  forget  that  in  1893,  1907  and  1920  we 
had  write-downs  of  this  total  debt,  but  its  rate  of 
growth  is  inclusive  of  all  the  write-downs,  and  the 
debt  continues  to  mount  thus  continually  throwing 
the  system  out  of  balance. 

How,  then,  is  it  proposed  to  handle  a  Continental 
setup  wherein  the  production  of  physical  wealth 
has  passed  from  the  direction  of  one  process  to  that 
of  another? 

The  Price  System 

The  Price  System  goes  back  to  remote  history. 
We  have  had  variations  of  it  for  thousands  of  years. 
Russia  today  operates  under  a  Price  System,  even 
if  it  has  eliminated  private  enterprise  and  commer- 
cial initiative.  Its  mechanics  of  exchange  and  its 
evaluation  procedure  are  on  the  same  basis  of 
those  of  the  United  States — it  has  internal  bonds, 
corporation  charters,  corporation  stock;  it  pays 
wages  and  salaries  and  buys  and  sells  on  a  com- 
modity valuation  basis.  These'  things  cannot  exist 
without  the  Price  System  —  from  which  Russian 
communism  believed  it  had  escaped  Furthermore, 
Russia  had  to  call  upon  the  outside  world  for  tech- 
nical assistance  in  the  introduction  and  use  of  new 
machinery — the  foundation  of  the  new  social  mech- 
anism she  wished  to  set  up.  Unfortunately,  a  great 
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part  of  this  machinery  was  sold  to  Russia  by  busi- 
nessmen who  were  anxious  to  unload  stocks  of  this 
equipment  already  obsolete.  Tractors  that  were 
made  to  sell  to  the  backlot  farmer  of  140  acres 
should  never  have  been  sold  to  the  gigantic  farms 
of  this  new  state.  But  Russia  is  learning  her  lesson 
and  doubtless  by  now  is  rectifying  these  errors. 

If  you  plot  the  growth  of  population  on  any  given 
area  subject  to  a  high-energy  consumption,  then 
you  must  also  plot  the  growth  of  all  energy-con- 
suming devices  on  that  area — for  this  reason:  The 
only  distinction  man  possesses  functionally,  the  one 
thing  which  differentiates  him  functionally  from  all 
other  species,  is  his  capacity  to  design  and  con- 
struct organic  extensions,  that  is  to  say,  energy- 
consuming  devices  independent  of  himself  and  ca- 


pable of  operating  at  high  capicity  with  a  minimum 
of  human  labor  and  attention.  Under  the  compul- 
sion of  this  technological  development  our  modern 
world  has  reached  a  point  where  a  laissez-faire 
economy  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  know  the  rate  of  growth  of  each  and 
every  energy-consuming  device  upon  any  given 
continental  area  if  we  are  to  operate  successfully 
the  physical  equipment  of  that  area  at  an  energy 
consumption  of  150,000  kilogram-calories  per  cap- 
ita per  day.  The  more  energy  we  consume  per 
capita,  the  greater  the  need  for  a  change  in  the 
methods  of  control — exactly  as  in  the  change  from 
an  oxcart  to  an  express  train.  The  social  mechanism 
of  today  has  advanced  to  an  order  of  magnitude 
far  beyond  the  log  cabin  stage   of  our  ancestors; 
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the  methods  of  control  must  be  adjusted  thereto. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  these  problems,  if 
not  solved,  will  lead  to  a  situation  of  increasing 
gravity,  possibly  terminating  in  a  secondary  crisis. 
Attempts  to  balance  our  budget,  to  reduce  our 
expenditures  on  a  downward  curve  will  simply 
mean  less  employment  than  before  with  a  result- 
ing decrease  in  purchasing  power,  and  we  will  be 
compelled  finally  to  such  devices  as  debt  mora- 
toriums, debt  holidays,  inflation,  and  a  free-for-all 
race  as  to  who  can  create  debt  the  fastest. 

How  long  this  can  go  on  we  do  not  know.  We 
did  not  create  the  situation;  we  are  not  responsible 
for  it.  Machinery  and  power  procedures  are  not 
guilty  of  the  present  situation  on  this  Continent; 
neither  are  the  engineer,  the  technologist  and  the 
scientist.  What  we  do  know  is  that  the  past  three 
years  have  been  more  conducive  to  social  thinking 
than  any  similar  period  in  our  history,  for  it  would 
seem  that  only  under  such  conditions  do  we  achieve 
some  lucid  intervals  in  our  way  of  social  thought. 

A  New  Set  of  Rules 

We  cannot  push  our  industrial  situation  much 
beyond  the  point  it  has  now  reached.  We  have 
today  a  'technological  backlog'  overhanging  this 
country  which  makes  our  material  backlog  re- 
semble a  backyard  woodpile.  Yet,  thanks  to  the 
prevailing  interference  control  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem and  its  corollary,  debt  creation,  we  can  use 
only  a  small  portion  of  that  technological  back- 
log. A  new  system  will  have  to  be  put  into  effect 
in  order  that  the  things  which  science  and  tech- 
nology have  developed  may  come  into  full  social 
usage.  Such  usage  is  not  possible  where  you  are 
looking  for  the  easiest  possible  means  of  creating 
debt  faster  against  others  than  they  can  create  it 
against  you,  and  it  is  just  this  procedure  which  is 
necessitated  by  the  Price  System  under  which  we 
operate  our  society.  If  you  cannot  maintain  a  pref- 
erential position  in  creating  debt  claims,  then  you 
do  not  stay  in  business;  you  go  out  of  it.  This  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  individual  debt  merchant  or 
businessman;  he  is  no  more  rapacious  than  any 
other  individual  or  group  in  this  country,  but  un- 
der the  setup  he  is  compelled  to  play  the  game 
that  way.  Granted  a  different  setup,  the  rules  of 
the  game  would  be  different.  Technocracy  is  point- 
ing out  that  social  change  will  necessitate  a  new 
set  of  rules. 

Social  change,  in  the  sense  of  change  in  the  rate 
of  energy  conversion,  was  not  inaugurated  until 
the   advent   of   the  scientist,  the   engineer   and   the 


technologist.  The  meal  which  we  have  had  here 
tonight  and  the  microphone  before  which  I  am  now 
speaking  are  symbolic  of  two  entirely  different 
processes — the  meal  of  a  process  .which  has  not 
appreciably  changed  in  seven  thousand  years,  and 
the  microphone  of  one  introduced  by  modern  tech- 
nology. Food  is  still  served  with  man  as  a  trans- 
port animal,  with  antiguated  combustion  methods 
still  used  to  cook  it;  yet  here  before  us  is  a  deli- 
cate instrument  through  which  the  technologist  puts 
me  in  direct  communication  with  the  people  of  this 
Continent.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  meal  to- 
night could  not  have  been  served  without  human 
aid — no  technical  reason  that  is;  financially,  yes: 
It  would  not  be  sufficiently  profitable  to  serve  it 
so,  and  the  capital  investment  would  be  too  high. 

Given  a  continuance  of  the  present  rates  of 
growth  of  energy  consumption,  we  can  see  no  hope 
of  social  advance  under  the  Price  System  and  its 
democratic  political  sponsorship.  These  things  con- 
tain nothing  suitable  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems in  hand.  They  have  no  methodology  except 
that  of  debt  creation,  and  this  is  not  sufficient  for 
a  high-energy  civilization.  Therefore,  Technocracy 
insists  that  unless  a  procedure  is  developed  where- 
by we  can  accurately  measure  and  know  the  rate 
of  growth  of  all  energy-consuming  devices  on  this 
Continent  as  a  function  of  time,  and  unless  all  pro- 
duction and  distribution  sequences  are  operated 
on  what  is  known  as  the  balanced-load  (which 
means  a  minimum  of  deviation),  then  we  shall  rap- 
idly approach  the  end  of  social  stability  and  the 
beginning  of  chaos  on  this  Continent. 

I  wish  to  note  here  a  very  interesting  thing  which 
has  come  out  of  the  work  and  activities  of  Tech- 
nocracy— one  of  the  strangest  social  and  political 
realignments  in  history.  For  the  first  time  we  are 
witnessing  an  alignment  on  the  basis  of  functional 
capacity,  so  that  now  we  discover  the  liberal  (that 
last  resort  of  the  incompetent  and  stupid),  the  debt 
merchant  and  the  communist,  fighting  together  in 
defense  of  a  system  of  advantage.  We  can  but  wish 
them  well,  hoping  that  the  company  of  each  is 
pleasing  to  the  others,  and  we  reiterate  that,  un- 
less the  physical  factors  of  society  on  this  Conti- 
nent are  brought  under  control  and  that  very  soon, 
these  strangely  assorted  companions-at-arms  will 
have  little  or  no  solace  save  the  mud  of  the  last 
ditch  wherein  they  now  struggle  so  valiantly. 

Technocracy   has   little   more   to   say   except   that 

(Turn  to  Page  16) 
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Have  You  Observed? 


. . .  The  almost  frenzied  effort  by  business  and  Tkey' 
to  assure  the  public  that  prosperity  is  here  and 
will  continue  belies  a  fear  that  what  there  is  left 
may  not  long  be  with  us.  Recent  reports  of  busi- 
ness failures  indicate  that  they  are  the  highest 
since  April  1942.  The  consumer  has  mortgaged 
future  income  to  the  extent  that  he  can  buy  little 
more  and  still  remain  solvent  enough  to  meet  his 
time  payments  and  daily  necessities.  With  goods 
of  every  description  piled  high  in  warehouses  be- 
cause of  lack  of  public  purchasing  power,  business 
has  no  choice  but  to  cut  back  production.  Huge 
layoffs  in  recent  months  have  resulted.  And  this, 
dear  reader,  is  why  we  are  going  into  a  depres- 
sion. Don't  let  them  kid  you  about  prosperity  con- 
tinuing. It  isn't  in  the  cards.  Even  war  won't  help 
much  any  more.  At  last,  we  are  going  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  real  problem  —  how  to  distribute 
what  we  have  learned  to  produce. 

. . .  Nothing  will  transform  self-satisfied  inhabitants 
of  this  Continent  into  crusaders  for  social  change 
faster  than  the  pinched,  hungry  faces  of  their  chil- 
dren, especially  when  they  know  that  there  is  an 
overwhelming  abundance  in  North  America  to  sup- 
ply their  needs. 

...  A  British  scientist  pointed  out  recently  that  the 
'spy  hysteria'  in  the  United  States  is  inhibiting  our 
scientific  progress  seriously.  He  stated  that  the 
stagnation  setting  in  with  regard  to  our  progress 
may  allow  the  Russians  to  overtake  us,  scientifi- 
cally, by  quite  legitimate  means.  Great  educational 
strides  in  Russia  have  been  confirmed,  even  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest! 

. . .  Cost  barriers  and  political  bungling  and  inter- 
ference are  responsible  for  a  serious  decline  in 
U.  S.  educational  standards.  Classrooms  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  crowded  beyond  capacity, 
instruction  is  inadequate  and  guidance  and  devel- 
opmental programs  are  practically  non-existent,  at 
least  none  of  a  nature  that  would  permit  discov- 
ery and  use  of  talented  students.  The  result:  the 
U.  S.  will  graduate  only  17,500  engineers  this  year, 
while  the  Russians  report  that  they  will  graduate 


50,000.  When  will  we  learn  that  engineers  cannot 
be  produced  by  advertising  for  them  in  the  news- 
paper? 

. . .  Our  security  and  welfare  in  North  America 
rest  entirely  upon  our  continued  technological  su- 
periority, not  on  our  ideological  convictions  or  be- 
liefs. The  Price  System  is  undermining  and  delib- 
erately sabotaging  our  present  superiority.  The 
incompetence  of  politics  and  business  is  a  far 
greater  liability  to  American  well-being  than  the 
communists  are  capable  of  being.  Technocracy 
points  to  the  obvious  need  for  administration  by 
the  technologist,  excluding  politics  in  every  form 
and  the  chiseling  practices  of  business,  as  the 
means  to  unsurpassed  strength  and  unity.  Then 
North  America  will  have  no  cause  to  fear  Russia 
or  any  other  nation. 

. . .  Talking  of  spies  and  sabotage,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic hierarchy  and  Roman  Catholics  who  accept  its 
dictates,  constitute  the  greatest  fifth  column  of 
subversion  with  which  the  U.  S.  government  is 
confronted.  It  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  to  abolish  the  present  govern- 
ment and  to  install  a  fascist  ecclesiastic  social  con- 
trol. The  many  ignorant  (and  perhaps  sincere)  Ro- 
man Catholics  who  work  in  the  labor  movement, 
education,  politics,  and  business  activities  fre- 
quently will  prove  to  be  loyal  first  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Vatican,  and  second,  if  at  all,  to  the 
legally  constituted  government,  because  of  their 
morbid  fear  of  excommunication  from  the  Church  if 
they  do  not  fall  in  line.  America  soon  had  better 
understand  that  fascism  is  the  real  threat.  Every 
American  Catholic  had  better  realize  that  his 
Church  has  forced  him  into  a  position  that  makes 
his  loyalty  to  his  country  in  doubt. 

. . .  Time  is  running  out  for  the  fence-sitters.  Ameri- 
cans who  have  observed  Technocracy  from  afar 
are  going  to  have  to  get  into  the  swing  for  social 
change  if  they  want  to  continue  to  live  on  this 
Continent.  Either  get  moving  or  stay  out  of  the 
way. 

—Harry  Briggs,   12247-1 
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DEVELOPING  TRENDS 


BANKRUPTCIES 

Bankruptcies  filed  in  the  United  States  District  Court  here 
so  far  this  year  total  111,  almost  double  the  59  bankruptcies 
filed  the  first  two  months  of  last  year. 

Forty-eight  were  filed  last  month,  and  so  far  this  month 
there  have  been  57. 

Millard  P.  Thomas,  clerk  of  the  court,  said  the  filings  are 
the  highest  since  1941,  when  562  were  filed  during  the  entire 
year. 

Thomas  said  the  same  trend  followed  the  Second  World 
War.  Bankruptcies  dropped  off  during  the  war  to  a  low  of 
90  in  1946.  Then  they  increased  slowly  until  1951.  At  the 
start  of  the  Korean  conflict,  bankruptcies  dropped  again. 

Most  of  the  filings  are  by  small  businesses  and  indi- 
viduals. 

— Seattle  Times 


U.  S.  IS  KEPT  BUSY  ROUNDING  UP  BAD  FOOD 

The  Government  last  year  seized  each  week  an  average 
of  37  tons  of  contaminated  food  and  111  tons  of  filthy  or 
decomposed  foods,    it   was  disclosed   recently. 

In  a  speech  read  to  the  77th  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association,  Charles  W.  Crawford,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Commissioner, 
said  one  lot  of  10  tons  of  frozen  Alaskan  clams  contained 
a  toxin  capable  of  causing  paralysis  and  death  to  the  eater. 
Another  poisonous  lot  seized  was  a  baby  food  which 
Crawford  identified  as  canned  dried  egg  yolk.  Salmonella 
poisoning  developed  in  some  of  the  babies  who  consumed 
it.  Another  baby  food  confiscated  was  associated  with  con- 
vulsions  in   babies,   Crawford   declared. 

— N.  Y.  Daily  News 
— It  is  very  apparent  that  in  a  Price  System  money  comes 
first  and  lives  second.  As  long  as  it  remains  "good  busi- 
ness' to   sell   contaminated  food   we   all   run  the  risk   of 
being   poisoned  every  time   we   eat. 


NEW  CAR   STOCKS   SOAR 

DETROIT— Ward's  Automotive  Reports  said  today  that 
new  car  dealer  stocks  on  Jan.  31  this  year  edged  to  a  new 
record  high.  Without  reporting  actual  unit  totals,  Ward's 
said  the  count  on  that  date  was  equivalent  to  a  fifty-two- 
days'   supply.   A   thirty-day   inventory   is   considered  normal. 

The  agency  said  that  while  production  cutbacks  will 
hold  down  February  output  it  is  doubtful  if  sales  will  "bring 
any  appreciable  change  in  dealer  stocks  before  the  end  of 
March." 

Ward's  counted  United  States  output  this  week  at  107,578 
cars  and  21,346  trucks.  Last  week  108,382  cars  and  19,846 
trucks  were  built.  In  the  comparable  1953  114,935  cars  and 
22,490  trucks  were  produced.  Canada's  output  this  week  is 
estimated  at  9,356  cars  and  2,245  trucks.  Last  week  Canadian 
plants  built  9,019  cars  and  2,027  trucks.  In  the  similar  1953 
week  they  produced  7,846  cars  and  1,832  trucks. 

■ — Associated   Press 


CANADA'S  OVERABUNDANCE   OF   GRAIN 

WINNIPEG,  Man.— The  year  1953  closed  with  terminal 
facilities  in  Canada  almost  completely  filled  with  grain. 
Elevators  are  plugged  and  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  are 
stored  in  granaries  or  in  the  open  on  prairie  farms. 

The  1953  Canadian  wheat  crop — an  estimated  614,000,000 
bushels — was  the  second  largest  on  record.  The  1952  crop 
was  the  largest  and  the  1951  the  third  largest. 

These  huge  crops  have  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous grain  marketing  problems  in  the  history  of  Canada. 

The  bumper  crops  resulted  from  a  remarkable  increase 
in  yields.  Actually  the  1953  wheat  acreage  of  25,500,000  was 
somewhat  below  the  pre-war  average. 

In  the  nineteen  thirties  the  long-term  average  wheat 
yield  was  12.2  bushels  an  acre.  In  the  five-year  period  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  the  average  had  increased  to  14.8 
bushels.  In  1952  the  yield  soared  to  a  record  of  26.5  bushels 
and  last  year  it  averages  24.1  bushels. 

Even  if  exports  remain  at  last  year's  record  levels — and 
so  far  this  year  the  board's  sale  of  all  grain  is  down  about 
40,000,000  bushels — this  would  leave  a  carry-over  of  431,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  68,000,000  more  than  last  year. 
Even  spokesmen  for  the  board  do  not  think  that  last  year's 
record  sales  will  be  repeated  this  year. 

— New  York  Times 

— The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  abundance  of  the 
North  American  Continent  becomes  more  pronounced 
every  day.  The  real  'prophets  of  doom'  are  cold  physi- 
cal realities  of  too  much  to  sell  at  a  price.  This  fact 
cannot  be   overlooked  much  longer. 


BUILDING  UP  MORE  BRAIN  POWER 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  scientific  plaything.  More  re- 
cently, it  has  become  an  engineer's  most  versatile  tool.  Now 
it  has  moved  into  the  field  of  corporate  management.  It's 
the  electronic  computer — the  big  "brain"  that  does  in  a 
trice  what  an  army  of  mathematicians  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  perform   in  weeks  or  months  of  trices. 

Already,  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  has  speeded  its  ac- 
counting system  (BW — Dec.  6,  1952,  p.  81)  by  using  Inter- 
national   Business    Machines'    card-programmed    calculator. 

Now  General  Electric  Co.  becomes  the  first  industrial 
company  to  install  Remington  Rand's  $l-million  digital  com- 
puter called  the  Univac.   (BW— Nov.  21,    1953,  p.  68.) 

Two  insurance  companies — Metropolitan  Life  and  Frank- 
lin Life  (Springfield,  111.) — also  are  buying  Univacs. 

There  is  nothing  new,  of  course,  in  industry's  use  of 
smaller  versions  of  electronic  computers.  Aircraft  engineers, 
for  instance,  would  be  hog-tied  without  them.  But  the  big 
brains  are  novelties   among  office  machinery. 

— Businss  Week 

— The  white-collar  jobs  now  are  being  eliminated  by  tech- 
nology. Remember  the  trend  is  unidirectional  and  irre- 
versible toward  more  and  better  methods  of  doing 
things  which  means  letting  the  machine  do  the  job. 
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U.  S.  SENDS  TOO  MUCH.   GREECE   COMPLAINS 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


ATHENS — Greece  was  reported  complaining  because  the 
United  States  is  sending  her  not  too  few  but  too  many  arms. 
The  Greeks  say  they  haven't  got  the  storage  space. 

An  authoritative  Greek  source  said  $2,000,000  was  needed 
to  construct  necessary  storage  depots  and  that  the  United 
States  had  been  approached  for  financial  help  in  build- 
ing them. 

Meanwhile,  the  source  said,  the  government  has  asked 
the  Americans  to  slow  down  the  munitions  flow. 

The  source  explained  that  the  end  of  the  Korean  war 
made  available  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition 
to  America's  allies  and  Greece  had  been  asked  to  take  a 
sharply  increased  volume. 

— Seattle  Times 


ARMY  BIGGEST  OWNER  IN   U.   S. 

WASHINGTON— Robert  D.  King,  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  told  a  House  committee  recently  the 
Army  owns  more  things  than  anybody. 

King  estimated  stocks  on  hand  at  $30,000,000,000  and 
those  on  order  at  $6,000,000,000.  That,  he  said,  "is  roughly 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  total  of  all  inventories  of  all 
retailers  of  all  things  in  the  United  States." 

— Seattle  Times 


ELECTRONIC  MACHINE  DOES   SCREEN  PRINTING 
OF  COLOR  ON  CLOTH 

WASHINGTON,  N.  J.— An  intricate  electronic  machine  is 
printing  fancy  colors  on  tablecloths,  drapery  and  dress  fab- 
rics, substituting  for  a  process  that's  been  done  by  hand 
for   over   two  centuries. 

The  machine,  measuring  67  feet  overall,  stretches  atop 
a  long  wooden  table  and  looks  a  bit  like  a  complex  con- 
veyor belt.  The  job  it  does  is  screen  printing  of  cloth. 

Ordinarily,  screen  printing  is  a  time-consuming  process 
whereby  long  pieces  of  fabric  are  laid  out  on  tables  and 
patterns  and  colors  printed  on  them  by  two  men  wielding 
a  large  screen.  When  the  workers  have  applied  one  color 
of  the  pattern  to  the  right  places,  they  have  to  pick  up 
another  screen  for  the  next  color  and  go  through  all  the 
same  motions  again. 

As  explained  by  Frank  Percarpio,  president  and  owner 
of  Castle  Creek  Prints,  Inc.,  here,  the  new  electronic  ma- 
chine can  whip  through  450  yards  of  cloth  an  hour  and 
does  the  work  of  at  least  20  men.  The  fabric  travels  on  a 
continuous  rubber  blanket  and  moves  from  one  end  of  the 
machine  to  the  other.  On  the  way,  it  passes  a  number  of 
screens  similar  to  the  ones  used  in  the  hand  process,  and 
each  screen  applies  its  separate  colors  as  the  cloth  rolls  by. 
At  the  end  of  the  line  the  fabric  ends  up  inside  a  built- 
in  dryer.  The  color  is  slapped  on  at  just  the  right  places, 
Mr.  Percarpio  explains,  because  electronic  controls  handle 
the  printing  of  both  the  patterns  and  dyes. 

— Wall  Street  Journal 
— We  Technocrats  get  a  little  tired  of  telling  the  public 
that  the  age  of  technology  and  abundance  is  here 
when  the  daily  press  almost  every  day  has  items  such 
as  this  pointing  out  the  displacement  of  men  by  ma- 
chines. There  comes  a  time  when  the  trend  pays  off 
and  it's  beginning  to  pay  off  now.  Have  you  heard 
anything  lately  about  high  inventories  and  unemploy- 
ment? Yes,  they  very  definitely  are  related.  Read  the 
above  item  again,  please. 


Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  this  week  took 
the  wraps  off  a  new  estimate  of  unemployment  that  showed 
it  728,000  higher  than  the  method  the  Administration  has 
been  using. 

The  new  estimate  is  based  on  a  sampling  of  25,000  homes 
in  230  employment  areas,  instead  of  the  68  areas  used  in 
the  old  survey  method.  It  pushed  the  estimate  to  3,087,000, 
instead  of  the  2,359,000  indicated  by  the  old  survey. 

Startling  though  the  difference  is,  you  can't  draw  too 
many  conclusions  from  it  just  yet.  Statisticians  are  sure  that 
it  represents  an  error  that  has  been  accumulating  for  sev- 
eral months.  They  think  the  figures  estimated  from  the  old 
sample  were  right  as  recently  as  six  months  ago  and  prob- 
ably weren't  far  off  as  late  as  October  when  they  showed 
a  low  for  the  year  of  1,162,000  unemployed.  This  would 
mean: 

The  level  of  unemployment  now  is  substantially  higher 
than  anyone  had  thought. 

■ — Business  Week 

— It  is  quite  possible  that  if  a  complete  census  of  the 
country  were  taken  that  unemployment  would  be  even 
worse  than  is  now  estimated,  but  'samplings'  of  a  few 
areas  has  us  scared  enough. 


FASCISM    CHARGED 


ATHENS,  Ohio — Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer  suggested  that 
"Attorney-General  Brownell  would  do  the  nation  a  greater 
service  if,  instead  of  prosecuting  a  dead  Communist,  he 
would  institute  proceedings  against  our  No.  1  fascist,  Sena- 
tor McCarthy." 

Mrs.  Meyer,  wife  of  Eugene  Meyer,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  The  Washington  Post,  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  Ohio  chap- 
ters of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors. 

The  reference  to  "a  dead  Communist"  apparently  con- 
cerned Brownell's  charges  that  Harry  Dexter  White  was 
promoted  by  former  President  Truman  despite  evidence  that 
White  had  connections  with  Communist  spies.  White  died 
in   1948. 

— Seattle  Times 


SELF-HELP  DRUGSTORES 

A  survey  by  American  Druggist  reports  that  6,994  drug 
stores,  or  one  out  of  seven,  are  now  self-service.  That's  a 
59  per  cent  increase  over  the  4,368  stores  that  had  self- 
service  in  early  1953. 

— Business  Week 


U.  S.  BUTTER  STOCK  RISE  'ALARMING' 

WASHINGTON— During  the  first  fourteen  days  of  Janu- 
ary, the  Federal  Government  bought  almost  as  much  butter 
and  cheese  under  the  farm  price  support  system  as  in  the 
preceding  two  months. 

The  Government  now  has  more  than  292,500,000  pounds 
of  butter,  valued  at  almost  $200,000,000,  and  more  than 
270,900,000  pounds  of  cheese  valued  at  more  than  $109,- 
000,000. 

While  the  Government  should  be  disposing  of  its  dairy 
holdings  during  a  seasonal  production  lull,  "we  are  instead 
adding  to  our  stocks  at  an  alarming  rate,"  Mr.  Benson  said. 

— New  York  Times 
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Hotel  Pierre  Address 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

it  proposes  to  carry  on,  hoping  that  in  the  near 
future  it  may  be  able  to  bring  out  its  first  definite 
reports  on  how  this  Continent  has  functioned  in 
the  past  century.  It  may  be  that  social  conditions 
are  moving  faster  than  we  think,  that  they  are  even 
more  serious  than  we  have  claimed.  We  do  not 
know.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  swiftly  moving  con- 
ditions do  prevent  our  work  from  becoming  known, 
they  cannot  prevent  the  work  from  continuing. 
That  we  have  enemies  and  encounter  hostility  is 
clear  enough,  but  we  prefer  to  be  known  by  the 
enemies  we  have  made,  for  in  their  character  and 
motives  they  exhibit  an  unparalleled  functional 
incapacity. 

Thus   it    comes    about    that    Technocracy    is    not 
greatly   concerned    with    replying    to    its    critics.    It 


does  not  have  to.  Conditions  are  determining  the 
rate  at  which  we  are  moving:  Technocracy  can 
afford  to  work  and  wait;  no  other  organization  on 
this  Continent  can.  If  we  are  correct,  then  we  have 
carved  out  for  ourselves  one  of  the  biggest  tasks 
in  history  (and  we  will  die  in  harness).  If  we  are 
wrong,  then  we  have  been  merely  human.  We  can 
leave  it  at  that,  in  the  full  knowledge  that  condi- 
tions in  the  next  few  years  will  decide  who  is  cor- 
rect. 

Technocracy  has  no  theory  of  the  assumption  of 
power;  it  is  not  concerned  with  going  any  par- 
ticular place.  It  merely  observes  the  present  direc- 
tion of  social  forces,  striving  to  obtain  a  clear  and 
unified  picture  of  what  is  happening  on  this  Con- 
tinent. What  is  to  come  is  for  the  future  to  tell. 
We  wish  everybody  a  happy  landing,  and  close 
with  the  affirmation  that  Technocracy  will  stand 
its  ground.  For  the  rest,  we  will  leave  it  to  to- 
morrow. 

— Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of 
Technocracy  Inc. 


To  The  Youth  of  America 


THE  FUTURE  of  any  society  lies,  of  necessity, 
with  its  youth.  Each  society  carries  within  its 
mores  the  conditioning  and  training  needed  to  pre- 
pare its  citizens  for  life  within  that  society.  In  a 
social  steady  state,  where  changes  occur  slowly 
over  many  generations,  the  youth,  secure  and  sure 
of  their  future,  can  progress  toward  adult  partici- 
pation in  the  society  with  no  misgiving. 

There  is  no  more  forceful  indication  of  the  dis- 
integration of  a  society  than  is  manifested  today 
in  the  actions  of  the  youth  of  North  America.  The 
reason  is  apparent.  In  a  society  oriented  toward 
science,  with  every  aspect  of  life  itself  depending 
solely  on  the  smooth  and  continued  operation  of 
our  technology,  it  is  paradoxical  that  the  youth  are 
still  being  educated  in  the  concepts  of  the  oxcart 
and  hand-tool  age  of  their  grandfathers.  Many 
young  people,  hearing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  shin- 
ing and  beautiful  examples  of  how  to  win  prestige 
and  'honor'  in  their  society,  and  seeing,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  goal  is  vague,  elusive,  and 
dull,  cast  loose  from  the  counsel  of  their  elders, 
the  mores  of  their  society,  and,  finally,  rebel  in  a 


destructive  way  against  that  society.  So  we  read 
with  consternation  the  reports  in  our  daily  press 
of  the  crimes  of  youth  on  a  gigantic  scale — car- 
stealing,  armed  robbery,  purse  snatching,  dope  ad- 
diction, vandalism  and  even  murder.  The  fault  lies 
not  so  much  with  the  youth,  or  their  parents,  as 
with  the  society  and  its  out-of-date  concepts. 

The  dependence  upon  the  function  of  our  tech- 
nology for  our  very  lives  makes  it  imperative  that 
youth  be  given  the  scientific  concepts  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  understand  the  society 
in  which  they  live — a  set  of  concepts  compatible 
with  the  physical  environment  and  with  a  clear- 
cut  goal  toward  which  they  can  work.  Nowhere, 
in  the  dream-world  of  philosophical  concepts  as 
taught  our  youth  of  today,  is  there  a  delineation 
of  the  basic  cause  of  the  disintegration  of  our  cul- 
ture. The  need  for  this  understanding  becomes 
greater  each  day  as  we  go  deeper  into  the  crisis 
facing  North  America — the  problem  of  distribution. 
Youth  must  become  aware  that  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology on  the  Price  System  is  making  that  type  of 
social    operation    ineffective;    that    a   system    which 
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THE  PRICE  OF  EXPEDIENCY 

Twenty  years  ago  through  Technocracy  the  American  public  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  and  thus  avoid  conditions  it  is  confronted  with  today. 
Expediency  has  proved  to  be  the  easiest  course  for  most  Americans,  though, 
but  the  price  of  this  'luxury'  is  yet  to  be  determined. 


EXPEDIENCY  often  is  the  most  convenient  means 
to  meet  a  situation.  Sometimes  it  is  useful.  But 
when,  a  great  nation  adopts  expediency  as  a  pol- 
icy, then  that  nation  inevitably  will  spin  a  web  of 
contradictions  and  cross  purposes  from  which  it 
cannot  extricate  itself.  Such  is  now  the  plight  ot 
the  United  States,  both  in  its  policy  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Deficit  spending  and  installment  buying,  mort- 
gaging future  income  in  order  to  move  goods  at 
the  moment,  forestalled  for  a  number  of  years  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  problem  of  distribution  aris- 
ing out  of  an  ever  expanding  capacity  to  produce 
goods  and  services  in  North  America.  But  the  pro- 
digious capacity  of  this  Continent  to  produce  now 
is  outrunning  and  swamping  our  scarcity  system 
of  distribution,  our  installment  buying  and  deficit 
financing  notwithstanding.  Unemployment  is  rising 
steadily,  other  millions  have  either  lost  overtime 
pay  or  are  working  part  time,  and  an  estimated 
700,000  youngsters  are  entering  the  labor  pool  each 
year.  War-induced  prosperity,  particularly  after  the 
Jap  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  allowed  for  a  great 
extension  of  credit  and  debt  creation  in  nearly  all 
forms,  except  for  some  restriction  of  credit  to  the 
consumer.  Big  wages  and  war-imposed  scarcity 
accounted  for  a  rise  in  savings,  which  carried  the 
economy  for  a  few  years  after  the  war,  coupled 
with  a  great  relaxation  of  consumer  credit.  Today, 
dissipation  of  low  income  group  savings,  together 
with  loss  of  purchasing  power  through  unemploy- 
ment in  this  group,  leaves  the  whole  economy  in  a 
most  critical  circumstance;  because  in  addition,  the 
individual  is  saturated  with  a  large  variety  of 
items,  from  houses  to  babies,  that  he  has  not  yet 
paid  for.  With  industry  receding  from  high  post- 
war levels  of  production,  unemployment  and  con- 
sequent bankruptcy  is  the  prospect  for  many  wage- 
earners  and  businesses.  And  new  machinery  and 
technology  continue  to  increase  productive  capac- 
ity, while  it  displaces  the  worker. 

Is  business  willing  to  undertake,  say,  a  $40  bil- 
lion plant  expansion  this  year  to  absorb  the  un- 
employed   and    those    about    to    be    unemployed? 


How  can  any  businessman  consider  this  when  his 
present  production  is  backing  up  to  the  plant  door? 
Business  is  not  willing  to  put  its  money  where  its 
mouth  is,  at  least  on  a  big  enough  scale  to  prevent 
a  depression.  The  Eisenhower  administration,  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  cutting  spending  and  general 
economy,  already  is  experiencing  repercussions  in 
sagging  production  from  all  over  the  nation.  What 
is  going  to  happen  to  $640  billion  of  public  and 
private  debt?  In  both  cases,  there  must  either  be 
enough  pay-off  to  keep  the  debt  valid,  or  we  face 
bankruptcy.  Deficit  financing  and  installment  buy- 
ing are  sweet  but  fatal  to  the  Price  System  when 
the  economy  stops  expanding. 

Rent  at  $13,555  per  Hour 

Government  'benevolence'  in  relieving  the  farmer 
of  his  surpluses  is  producing  a  most  embarrassing 
situation.  This  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  farmer,  so  he 
intensifies  his  production  to  receive  more  govern- 
ment income.  Now,  dairy  products,  wheat,  cotton, 
tobacco  and  several  other  commodities  are  being 
crammed  into  caves,  ship  holds  and  wherever  else 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  can  find  space 
to  store  them.  Rent  on  the  storage  space  is  $13,555 
per  hour!  Announcements  by  the  CCC  that  sub- 
sidies on  many  products  will  be  reduced  from  90 
to  75  per  cent  of  parity  has  the  small  farmer  espe- 
cially doing  a  slow  burn.  For  example,  a  thirty-cow 
dairy  ranch  virtually  is  out  of  business.  No  great 
saving  is  expected  to  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. Big  operators  in  dairy  products  merely  cor- 
ner the  market,  with  the  blessing  of  Agriculture 
Secretary  Benson.  The  public  listens  to  the  hollow 
ring  of  the  words,  'The  better  we  produce,  the  bet- 
ter we  live,'  as  the  Price  System  forces  down  our 
standard  of  living. 

War,  the  major  expedient  of  the  Price  System, 
put  millions  of  unemployed  either  back  to  work  or 
in  the  service  after  1941.  The  10,000,000  unem- 
ployed in  1940  either  were  given  work  or  an  op- 
portunity to  die  for  their  country.  The  labor  move- 
ment promptly  became  more  dynamic,  proclaimed 
its  patriotism,  and  began  to  divide   with  business 
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the  spoils  of  a  war  to  defeat  the  fascist  armies  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  after  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent helped  fascism  arm  for  aggressive  war. 
Korea  got  wealthy  labor  leaders  out  of  a  bad  spot 
temporarily,  as  it  did  business.  With  the  Korean 
War  now  fully  exploited,  and  with  business  again 
forced  to  deal  with  the  economic  facts  of  life,  busi- 
ness is  carrying  forth  a  program  of  wholesale  lay- 
offs through  production  cut-backs  and  mechaniza- 
tion to  reduce  overhead  costs.  The  plaintive  appeal 
of  the  labor  movement  to  business  is:  'Please  don't 
lay  off  your  working  force  any  more  than  neces- 
sary.' It  is  evident  that  the  labor  movement  has 
become  sterilized  by  its  lack  of  objectives,  mech- 
anization and  restrictive  legislation.  This  is  the  age 
of  technology.  At  the  height  of  its  success,  the  labor 
movement  is  finished.  In  that  it  cannot  guarantee 
a  worker  a  job,  it  has  no  reason  for  existence.  If 
labor  will  support  the  objective  of  distribution  of 
abundance  to  all  North  Americans,  at  least  it  can 
be  of  temporary  assistance  in  ushering  in  the  tech- 
nological system  to  accomplish  this. 

Deliberate  waste  of  natural  resources  to  facili- 
tate turnover  and  use  of  products  is  a  part  of  Price 
System  operation.  53  million  sabotaged  vehicles, 
representing  multimillions  of  tons  of  iron  ore,  crawl 
over  crooked,  inadequate  highways.  This  one 
waste  is  a  big  factor  in  the  almost  complete  ex- 
haustion of  high  grade  iron  ore  in  the  Great  Me- 
sabi,  Vermillion  and  Minominee  iron  ore  ranges  in 
the  upper  Great  Lakes  region,  not  to  mention  lesser 
sources.  Fabulous  business  success  in  the  auto- 
motive industry  has  seriously  jeopardized  future 
U.  S.  steel  production.  Millions  of  barrels  of  oil  re- 
quired daily  to  move  these  vehicles  would  not  be 
forthcoming  from  U.  S.  oil  wells,  if  the  system  were 
to  go  on  a  few  more  years.  On  an  average,  copper 
ore  in  the  U.  S.  is  producing  only  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  copper.  Science  cannot  keep  pace  with 
the  prodigal  waste  of  the  Price  System.  Exhaustion 
of  natural  resources  can  induce  mechanical  failure 
in  this  civilization  almost  overnight,  another  cost 
of  Price  System  success. 

No  Cover  Crops 

Low  precipitation  through  some  parts  of  the  mid- 
west and  south-west  leaves  those  areas  threatened 
with  a  repetition  of  the  dust  storms  of  the  early 
thirties.  Get-rich-quick  farmers  have  farmed  these 
sub-marginal  rainfall  areas  without  bothering  to 
plant  cover  crops  to  hold  the  soil  in  place.  Wind 
storms  already  are  whipping  up  heavy  dust  storms, 
and  are  ruining  farms  that  have  been  protected  by 
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cover  crops.  Keep  in  mind  that  it  takes  1000  years 
to  produce  an  inch  of  top  soil,  and  sheer  neglect 
is  causing  our  top  soil  to  leave  this  Continent  at  a 
rate  equivalent  to  five  hundred  trains  of  one  hun- 
dred cars  each  making  a  round  trip  inland  and 
back  to  the  waters  surrounding  North  America 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Our  rivers  are  "too  thick 
to  swim  in  and  too  thin  to  plow.' 

When  a  nation  begins  to  experience  stagnation, 
demoralization  of  its  citizens  also  begins  to  take 
place.  Social  problems  of  all  descriptions  multiply 
rapidly.  When  individuals  do  not  have  objectives 
that  they  can  realize,  and  when  they  are  beset  by 
a  snarl  of  contradictions  each  day,  they  are  some- 
what like  a  ship  without  a  rudder  and  become  a 
social  liability.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  re- 
ports that  crime,  adult  and  juvenile,  steadily  is  get- 
ting worse  in  the  U.  S.  Prisons  are  crowded  beyond 
capacity.  People  ordinarily  do  not  turn  to  crime 
to  make  a  living  if  there  is  sufficient  job  oppor- 
tunity, as  shown  by  the  sharp  decline  in  the  crime 
rate  during  the  years  of  World  War  II.  The  nar- 
cotic effects  of  the  recent  war  years  is  wearing  off, 
causing  economic  nervousness  and  personal  calam- 
ity which  is  bound  to  produce  a  steady  increase 
in  the  crime  rate. 

National  Frustration 

The  duress  on  the  individual  caused  by  a  sense 
of  insecurity  is  showing  up  in  hospitals  and  men- 
tal institutions  throughout  the  U.  S.  Doctors  report 
that  up  to  eighty-five  per  cent  of  their  patients  are 
mentally,  not  physically,  ill.  At  least  sixty  per  cent 
of  hospital  beds  are  occupied  by  such  cases.  As 
a  nation,  the  U.  S.  is  being  driven  insane  by  the 
net  result  of  a  policy  of  expediency — national  frus- 
tration. 

On  the  international  scene,  it  was  expedient  to 
seize  upon  the  situation  in  Korea  to  put  the  U.  S. 
economy  back  on  a  war  footing.  5,000,000  unem- 
ployed in  the  spring  of  1950  in  the  U.  S.  had  busi- 
ness and  politics  plenty  worried.  The  border  diffi- 
culties in  Korea  led  to  the  involvement  of  the  entire 
U.  S.  economy  in  the  war  and  provided  the  excuse 
for  large  spending  at  a  time  when  the  Price  Sys- 
tem was  sorely  in  need  of  stimulation.  For  the  sec- 
ond time  in  less  than  ten  years  all  Asia  saw  the 
white  man  take  a  severe  mauling  at  the  hands  of 
the  Asian.  That  we  did  not  lose  the  war  outright 
is  of  little  comfort  when  one  considers  our  loss  of 
prestige  among  the  Asians,  and  the  probability 
that  we  occupy  at  the  moment  a  position  in  Korea 
that  we  cannot  hold  indefinitely.   What  about  the 
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tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  who  were  killed  in 
the  war,  and  the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  re- 
sources which  were  expended?  We  don't  talk  about 
them. 

The  55,885,000  square  miles  of  land  area  of  this 
earth  are  the  scene  of  a  great  ideological  battle. 
Nearly  every  country  in  the  world  is  lining  up  in 
sympathy  with,  or  is  actively  supporting,  one  side 
or  the  other.  Soviet  Russia,  with  a  continental  mag- 
nitude of  8,200,000  square  miles,  and  the  Vatican 
State,  with  an  area  of  one-sixth  square  mile,  are 
both  waging  a  carefully  planned  campaign  to  de- 
feat one  another.  Russia  uses  the  strategy  of  a  con- 
solidated continental  position,  from  which  it  ex- 
tends its  influence  and  control,  primarily,  600  miles. 
The  Vatican  State  uses  the  strategy  of  infiltration, 
with  its  fifth  column  priesthood  and  devout  follow- 
ers, to  subvert  for  its  purpose  every  state  in  which 
it  can  exert  influence. 

Committed  to  Vatican  State 

Only  10,300,000  square  miles  of  the  earth,  North 
America,  are  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  remain 
immune  from  influence  of  either  Russia  or  the  Vati- 
can State.  Yet,  reactionary  Americans  who  are 
afraid  of  social  change  in  North  America,  the  price 
of  immunity  both  to  communism  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic fascism,  have  committed  America  to  the  side 
of  the  Vatican  State.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  our 
native  fascists  that  this  is  a  Protestant  country,  with 
a  history  of  determined  opposition  by  its  people 
to  Catholicism. 

The  grotesque  policy  (you  can't  really  call  it  a 
policy)  that  has  grown  out  of  our  alliance  with  the 
Vatican  could  only  be  the  product  of  a  business- 
man's thinking  (and  you  couldn't  reasonably  call  it 
thinking).  American  Business  is  scared  to  death  of 
the  rapid  internal  growth  of  the  U.S.S.R.  This  growth 
is  a  threat  to  the  world  supremacy  of  American 
business  influence.  Since  business  is  incapable  of 
conviction  about  anything,  other  than  to  preserve 
itself,  our  big-business  dominated  foreign  policy 
is  a  marvel  of  inconsistency. 

In  1945  America  concluded  its  part  in  a  war 
against  European  and  Asian  fascism  at  a  terrific 
cost  in  manpower  and  materiel.  Now,  we  are  estab- 
lishing bases  in  fascist  Spain  and  we  are  allied 
with  every  other  fascist  element  in  the  world. 

We  say  we  detest  communism  but  find  an  ally 
in  Marshal  Tito  of  communist  Yugoslavia.  We  ac- 
cuse Britain  of  aiding  communist  China  with  $23 
million  worth  of  trade  last  year,  while  the  U.  S. 
carried  on  $29  million  in  trade  with  that  country, 


in  the  same  period.  We  regard  Great  Britain  as  an 
ally,  while  she  prepares  to  carry  on  a  billion- 
dollar  trade  with  Russia. 

The  critical  storage  problem  for  dairy  and  other 
products  has  prompted  even  the  reactionary  Eisen- 
hower administration  to  consider  unloading  con- 
siderable amounts  of  foodstuffs  in  Russia.  Ameri- 
can automobile  manufacturers  look  to  Red  China 
as  a  possible  lucrative  market  for  automobiles  we 
Americans  are  no  longer  able  to  buy. 

Hypocrisy 

In  order  to  curry  the  favor  of  the  Germans  at  the 
recent  Berlin  Conference,  several  times  dull  Mr. 
Dulles  proclaimed  that  a  re-united  Germany  would 
not  be  controlled  from  without,  much  to  the  delight 
of  the  Russians.  The  French  probably  will  not  swal- 
low that  pill,  after  having  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  Germans  twice  in  less  than  half  a  century.  We 
had  assured  France  otherwise  about  Germany  and 
then  promptly  made  ourselves  out  liars. 

Eisenhower  rode  into  office  with  his  Crusade 
theme  being  a  very  important  factor.  Business 
wanted  Eisenhower  for  business  reasons.  The  Vati- 
can wanted  him  because  with  him  might  lie  the  last 
chance  the  Vatican  may  have  to  attack  and  destroy 
the  U.S.S.R.  (Of  course,  the  Vatican  knows  that 
American  manpower  and  technology  would  have 
to  be  used  to  wage  war  against  Russia,  since  its 
'spiritual  superiority'  isn't  up  to  the  job.)  So  far, 
under  such  leadership,  America  has  lost  consis- 
tently on  the  world  'chess  board'  of  international 
diplomacy. 

In  Asia  we  have  infuriated  the  people  of  India 
by  extending  military  aid  to  Pakistan,  thus  involv- 
ing ourselves  on  the  side  of  Moslem  Pakistan  and 
against  Hindu  India,  the  result  of  which  is  to 
heighten  the  religious  and  economic  tensions  be- 
tween these  two  countries.  The  base  for  operations 
against  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  hoped  to  gain  by 
the  move  could  have  little  or  no  strategic  value 
to  us. 

Selling  War  in  an  Election  Year 

With  the  American  economy  badly  in  need  of 
stimulation,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not 
Americans  learned  a  lesson  from  the  Korean  War. 
The  beleaguered  French  in  Indo-China  are  yelling 
for  help  from  America  to  avoid  being  pushed  out 
of  Indo-China  altogether.  The  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration is  aching  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  French 
with  American  troops  and  supplies.  If  only  this 
weren't  an  election  year,  and  if  only  the  war  could 
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be  sold  to  the  American  public,  the  administration 
must  be  saying. 

Indo-China  beckons  to  the  foolish  who  are  look- 
ing for  a  fight,  and  bids  fair  to  be  the  toughest  kind 
of  war  to  fight.  Rough  jungle  terrain  and  guerrila 
type  warfare  make  an  unbeatable  combination  for 
an  exhausting  war,  as  the  French  have  learned. 
American  troops  on  a  small  scale  already  are  in 
Indo-China.  Again,  we  have  shown  the  Asian  that 
we  support  the  old  colonialism  of  Europe,  further 
fostering  his  hatred  of  the  white  man. 

In  the  foregoing  there  have  been  enumerated 
problems  and  situations  that  are  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  lack  of  strategy  and  objectives  for  North 
America.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  merely  to 
complain  about  business  and  political  stupidity 
if  the  palliations  applied  by  these  groups  to  the 
economy  would  suffice  to  keep  some  semblance  of 


industrial  order  on  this  Continent.  The  concern  of 
Technocracy  is  that  nothing  business  or  politics  can 
do  will  keep  the  civilization  of  North  America  func- 
tioning; and  that  a  continued  recourse  to  methods 
we  have  used  in  the  past  will  certainly  mean  fu- 
ture chaos. 

Twenty  years  ago  through  Technocracy  the  North 
American  public  had  an  opportunity  to  understand 
and  thus  avoid  conditions  it  is  confronted  with  to- 
day. Expediency  has  proved  to  be  the  easiest 
course  for  most  Americans,  though,  but  the  price 
of  this  'luxury'  is  yet  to  be  determined.  Don't  think 
that  we  are  not  going  to  pay.  Remember,  there 
will  be  a  'payoff  in  the  form  of  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  social  disturbance  during  the  transition 
to  a  Technocracy.  Make  it  easy  on  yourself  by  giv- 
ing Technocracy  a  hand  now. 

— H.  B.   12247-1 


Photo  Courtesy  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

The  Rubber  Ribbon  bridges  a  country  road  and  descends  to  the  rolling  countryside  below 

without  even  the  help  of  an  inspector. 
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COAL  RIDES  ON  RUBBER 


COAL  OBTAINED  from  a  strip  mine  near  Bev- 
erly, Ohio,  now  is  riding  over  one  of  the  world's 
longest   permanent  rubber  conveyor  belt   systems. 

The  conveyor  system  is  located  on  an  isolated, 
wooded,  rolling  tract  five  miles  northwest  of  this 
quiet  southern  Ohio  community.  Installed  by  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  the  rubber 
belt  transports  800  tons  of  coal  per  hour  over  a 
four-and-one-half-mile  twisting,  up-hill-down-dale 
course  from  strip  mine  to  coal  storage  area  on  the 
bank  of  the  Muskingum  River.  To  reach  its  destina- 
tion, the  beltroad  bridges  county  roads,  spans  a 
state  highway  and  crosses  the  500-foot  wide  Mus- 
kingum. 

Coal  carried  by  the  conveyor  system  serves  as 
the  source  of  fuel  for  The  Ohio  Power  Company's 
new  400,000-kilowatt  Muskingum  River  Plant,  lo- 
cated on  a  108-acre  site  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  near  Beverly.  Ohio  Power  now  has  substan- 
tial coal  reserves  which  can  feed  its  new  conveyor 
system  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  entire  conveyor  system  is  composed  of  14 
flights,  or  sections,  of  rubber  conveyor  belting, 
ranging  in  length  from  500  feet  to  2,964  feet,  pulley 
to  pulley  distance.  The  belts,  all  products  of  B.  F. 
Goodrich,  are  36  inches  wide  and  travel  at  a  speed 
of  600  feet  a  minute.  Highest  incline  angle  traversed 
is  12  degrees;  greatest  decline  is  12  degrees.  Trans- 
fer points  located  where  one  belt  flight  ends  and 
another  begins  automatically  cause  the  coal  to  dis- 
charge from  one  belt  to  another. 

As  the  coal  is  mined,  it  is  loaded  by  electric 
shovels  into  Euclids,  which  transport  it  to  a  prep- 
aration plant,  where  the  coal  is  crushed  and 
washed.  Emerging  from  this  process,  the  crushed 
coal  is  ready  for  its  roller-coaster  journey  to  the 
river  stockpiling  area. 

The  14  conveyor  drive  motors  are  capable  of 
converting  a  total  of  1,435  HP.  To  install  the  48,000 
feet  of  rubber  belting  needed  for  the  beltroad,  50 
rolls  of  belting,  weighing  up  to  four  and  one-half 
tons  each,  were  hauled  to  the  site  by  motor  freight 
from  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company's  Akron  plant. 
A  portable  electric  vulcanizer,  weighing  more  than 


a  ton,  is  used  to  make  the  vulcanized  splices  which 
make  the  belts  endless. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  B.  F.   Goodrich  Company 
Transportation   from   inaccessible   areas   without   costly   level- 
ing  of   terrain.    Belt   climbs   at   an   angle   of   12   degrees  and 
takes   rough   terrain  in  stride. 
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SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 


Present  and  Future 


WE  HAVE  installed  on  this  Continent  a  physical 
example  of  the  conversion  of  waste  products 
to  use  which  demonstrates  the  capability  of  Ameri- 
cans to  act  intelligently  with  their  natural  resources 
if  they  just  choose  to  do  so.  The  Owl's  Head  sewage 
diposal  and  treatment  plant  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is 
using  the  sewage  of  twenty  square  miles  of  area. 
There  are  a  few  other  sewage  disposal  plants  in 
operation  on  this  continent,  but  they  are  installed 
only  when  not  to  do  so  would  result  in  an  intoler- 
able situation.  The  sewage  of  most  of  America  is 
still  polluting  our  water  supply. 

The  Owl's  Head  plant  is  advertised  as  one  of  the 
most  modern  of  sewage  disposal  plants  —  only 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  energy  it  uses  comes  from 
outside  sources,  while  eighty  per  cent  of  the  energy 
used  at  Owl's  Head  is  produced  from  the  sewage 
it  processes.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  processes 
and  machinery  at  Owl's  Head  are  marvels  of  en- 
gineering design.  The  plant  is  located  in  a  so-called 
choice  residential  area  and  is  offensive  neither  to 
sight  or  smell.  No  longer  does  the  sewage  from  this 
area  flow  directly  into  the  bay  along  a  waterfront 
of  several  miles. 

Dumping  Natural  Resources 

Sounds  wonderful,  doesn't  it,  this  thing  at  Owl's 
Head?  But  Technocrats  would  disdainfully  call  it 
another  example  of  engineering  prostitution,  forced 
by  the  Price  System.  For  one  thing  the  dried  sludge 
containing  the  valuable  minerals  which  were  taken 
from  our  soil  in  food,  is  taken  to  sea  and  dumped 
— a  net  loss  of  natural  resources.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  restrictions  of  the  Price  System,  the  plant 
would  have  been  built  large  enough  to  provide 
disposal  for  a  whole  community.  And  here  is  one 
to  startle  you  —  if  the  citizens  of  any  community 
would  each  consume  a  few  ounces  of  corn  meal 
daily,  the  sewage,  properly  handled,  would  pro- 
vide enough  more  methane  gas  which  when  con- 
verted to  electricity  could  light  their  entire  com- 
munity! Corn  meal  can  be  mixed  with  lots  of  foods. 
In  a  Technocracy,  the  dieticians  and  food  proces- 
sors could  easily  and  unobtrusively  introduce  suf- 
ficient corn  meal  into  foods  to  provide  us  with  this 
added  energy  source.  However  in  the  anarchy  of 


today,  how  could  any  such  program  even  be  con- 
templated? 

No  doubt  lots  of  Americans  would  be  taken 
aback  were  they  to  discover  that  the  biggest  con- 
tribution to  their  society  that  they  are  qualified  to 
make  is  their  sewage.  However  .  .  .  each  to  his  role! 

Thus  dismissing  Price  System  adherents,  let  us 
proceed  to  the  role  of  a  Technocrat.  No  one  can 
deny  that  America  today  is  dirty.  Americans  live 
in  filthy  smoke-begrimed  cities,  play  dirty  politics, 
deal  in  filthy  business,  drink  diluted  sewage,  and 
live  in  dirty  houses  in  which  they  educate  their  chil- 
dren so  they  develop  filthy  attitudes  .  .  .  and  it's 
going  to  get  filthier. 

One  of  the  first  jobs  Americans  must  do  once 
they  recognize  their  problem  and  set  out  to  cor- 
rect it,  is  to  clean  up  the  mess.  Very  few  houses  of 
today  are  fit  to  live  in  by  standards  we  will  be 
using  shortly,  so  it  is  foreseen  that  we  shall  have  to 
re-house  the  entire  population.  In  designing  hous- 
ing instead  of  a  house — in  looking  at  the  problem 
first  from  a  larger  perspective,  we  see  that  such 
things  as  sewage  disposal  can  be  easily  incorpo- 
rated in  the  plan.  The  problem  of  stream  pollution 
cannot  be  attacked  alone  when  other  problems  are 
intertwined  with  it.  We  must  consider  stream  pol- 
lution together  with  water  conservation,  soil  con- 
servation, irrigation,  water  transportation,  fish  ecol- 
ogy and  all  related  problems.  The  conclusion  you 
will  be  forced  to  if  you  can  'think'  that  big  would 
be  that  we  must  build  a  continental  hydrological 
system  such  as  Technocracy  proposes.  It  is  a  must! 

The  probable  course  of  events  will  be  that  the 
Price  System  will  continue  to  decompose — and  at 
an  accelerating  rate  until  in  desperation  the  poli- 
ticians will  be  forced  to  adopt  Technocracy's  plan 
of  Total  Conscription  of  men,  machines,  material 
and  money.  This  will  be  done  only  as  a  last  resort 
possibly,  but  it  will  surely  have  to  occur;  right  now 
there  is  no  positive  program  even  available  to 
Americans  except  that  of  Technocracy  and  that 
fact  will  become  increasingly  clear.  Meanwhile  the 
stench  of  Price  System  operation  becomes  stronger. 
May  we  suggest  that  you  aid  in  adopting  the  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  by  joining  Technocracy. 

—  12247-3 
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The  Problem  of  Surpluses 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  point  out  that  there  are  surpluses  in  many 
lines  and  to  show  the  effect  of  these  surpluses  on  our  economy.  One  of  the 
telltale  ways  of  knowing  a  surplus  is  present  or  approaching  is  by  a  decline 
in  the  price  of  the  article,  provided  the  government  doesn't  interfere. 


SOME  PEOPLE  wonder  why  Technocrats  are  con- 
stantly pointing  out  that  surplus  goods  exist  in 
almost  every  line.  The  very  existence  of  surplus 
goods  is  a  compliment  to  the  productive  sequence. 
However,  the  existence  of  our  surpluses  is  a  sign 
of  weakness  in  the  administrative  and  distributive 
sequences.  The  farmers,  industrial  management, 
engineers  and  technicians  provide  the  people  of 
North  America  with  a  plethora  of  goods  which  has 
staggered  the  distribution  channels  for  many  years. 
Take  note  that  this  condition  prevails  even  though 
thousands  of  people  are  employed  in  plants  pro- 
ducing goods  which  they  do  not  consume  or  buy 
back.  Such  plants  as  airplane  companies  and  mu- 
nitions companies  fall  into  this  category.  Even  with 
the  help  of  the  government's  buying  up  some  of  the 
surplus,  the  problem  has  not  eased.  This  practice 
has  merely  raised  the  price  of  the  leftover  portion 
so  that  the  producer  could  get  more  per  unit,  but 
the  consumer  would  have  to  pay  more  per  unit 
and  therefore  not  buy  as  many  units.  In  the  shadow 
of  all  these  goods  most  people  are  not  suffering 
from  the  use  of  an  abundance  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Then,  we  must  conclude  that  the  distribution 
system  must  be  changed  since  for,  lo  these  many 
years,  their  palliative  solutions  have  not  eased  the 
problem. 

Now  when  surpluses  occur  the  whole  distribution 
system  begins  to  "bog  down.'  The  retailer  doesn't 
order  the  usual  amount,  so  the  wholesaler  must  cut 
his  order  from  the  distributor  and  so  forth  on  to 
the  supplier.  When  not  so  much  product  is  pro- 
duced and  distributed,  each  part  in  the  system 
needs  less  personnel  to  effect  the  delivery  to  the 
consumer.  With  fewer  people  employed  at  each 
unit  in  the  production  and  supply  channels  there 
are  fewer  consumers  and  thus  the  ever-tightening 
cycle  begins. 

There  have  been  many  articles  discussing  the 
bumper  baby  crop  as  a  possible  means  of  puttiryg 
a  damper  on  the  slowing  up  process.  In  an  ex- 
panding economy  a  man  and  his  wife  can  afford 
more  children  and  adequately  take  care  of  them. 
For  in  an  expanding  economy  the  breadwinner  is 


generally  receiving  wage  increases  which  offset 
the  raise  in  prices  of  goods  and  sometimes  he  gets 
ahead  of  the  price  increases.  But  this  is  all  before 
the  ugly  surpluses  arrived  on  the  scene.  Now  the 
breadwinner  more  than  likely  takes  a  cut  in  pay 
or  no  pay  at  all.  In  that  situation  are  the  parents 
likely  to  be  thinking  of  having  another  child?  Prob- 
ably not.  They  are  probably  wondering  how  well 
they  will  be  able  to  care  for  the  children  they  al- 
ready have.  The  trend  toward  using  less  people 
and  more  machinery  in  business  is  increasing.  The 
fact  that  science  saves  more  babies  from  dying, 
and  has  prolonged  the  life  of  people  in  general, 
increases  the  number  of  people  in  the  area.  All  of 
this  points  to  an  increasing  army  of  unemployed. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Census  figures,  the 
annual  gain  in  the  labor  force  is  700,000.  Until  re- 
cently the  armed  forces  have  been  absorbing  this 
increase.  But  now  military  manpower  is  to  be  cut, 
which  means  that  thousands  of  people  will  be 
available  for  civilian  jobs  which  may  not  be  forth- 
coming. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  point  out  that 
there  are  surpluses  in  many  lines  and  to  show  the 
effect  of  these  surpluses  on  our  economy.  One  of 
the  telltale  ways  of  knowing  a  surplus  is  present 
or  approaching  is  by  a  decline  in  the  price  of  the 
article,  provided  the  government  doesn't  interfere. 
To  illustrate,  let  us  look  at  the  petroleum  industry 
which  has  been  increasing  its  productive  capacity 
for  years.  A  few  months  ago  the  prices  of  both 
gasoline  and  heating  oil  were  reduced  in  eastern 
markets.  In  both  of  these  instances  the  cause  was 
an  excess  inventory,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  While  it  is  true  the  weather  had  been  too 
warm  for  good  sales  of  heating  oil,  it  had  been  ex- 
cellent for  the  sales  of  gasoline.  Capacity  is  ahead 
of  need. 

Auto  dealers  are  faced  with  selling  substantial 
stocks  of  new  1953  models  after  the  1954  models 
are  in  their  showrooms.  Copper  users'  needs  have 
been  met  most  of  this  year  without  the  help  of 
Chilean  production,  which  is  now  coming  on  the 
market.  Tin  producing  nations  are  mapping  out  a 
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plan  to  stabilize  the  price  of  their  product.  Part  of 
the  plan  is  a  scheme  to  keep  part  of  the  tin  pro- 
duced off  the  market.  Farm  commodities — cotton, 
wool,  dairy  products,  grains — are  building  up  great 
surpluses — some  seven  billion  dollars  worth  of  farm 
produce  that  Americans  have  not  consumed. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  that 
46,575,000  acres  of  winter  wheat  had  been  sown 
or  20  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  The  department 
estimated  winter  wheat  acreage  would  produce 
a  crop  of  750,140,000  bushels  or  a  decline  of  14.7 
per  cent.  According  to  the  estimates  the  farmers 
will  produce  more  wheat  per  acre  than  last  year 
by  using  more  and  better  fertilizers  and  improved 
farming  technigues.  The  1954  wheat  crop  is  esti- 
mated to  be  1,000,000,000  bushels  compared  with 
1,169,000,000  last  year. 

But  a  crop  of  this  size  would  be  about  50,000,000 
bushels  more  than  prospective  market  demands. 
Thus  next  year's  crop  may  increase,  rather  than 
reduce,  a  record  surplus  forecast  at  75,000,000 
bushels  at  the  start  of  the  1954  marketing  year. 

Now  let  us  look  at  another  industry,  the  rayon 
industry,  and  what  happened  to  it  in  1953,  accord- 
ing to  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

'In  the  case  of  rayon,  makers  of  the  fibre  were 
able  to  reduce  their  inventories  in  November  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
reduction  they  operated  at  61  per  cent  of  capacity. 
They  produced  90  million  pounds  and  sold  97 
million,  that  being '  equivalent  to  66  per  cent  of 
capacity. 

"As  the  weavers  to  whom  they  sell  were  also 
cutting  inventories,  which,  naturally,  they  would 
be  doing  so  short  a  time  before  Christmas,  their 
sales  of  rayon  goods  to  merchants  dealing  with 
the  public  were  somewhat  better  than  the  equiva- 
lent of  66  per  cent  of  fibre  capacity.  How  much 
more  is  difficult  to  measure.  But  clearly  it  was  far 
below  fibre  capacity,  since  fibre  inventories  had 
been  rising  prior  to  November,  although  opera- 
tions were  only  81  per  cent  of  capacity  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  and  fell  to  65  per  cent  in  October.  The 
weavers  evidently  bought  slowly  because  their 
own  sales  were  slow. 

'In  part  the  cause  of  this  situation  is  the  compe- 
tition of  the  newer  fibres  like  nylon  and  Dacron, 
which  are  growing  rapidly.  But  it  is  also  that  rayon 
has  reached  the  point  where  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, it  is  no  longer  invading  the  markets  of  cotton 
and  wool.  And  it  is  also  that  the  textile  trades 
generally  are  in  the  doldrums  after  tremendous 
increases  in  their  productive  ability  during  the  past 
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seven  years — almost  100  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
rayon  fibre.  Cotton  goods  prices  are  weak.  Hence 
practically  no  new  plans  are  being  made  to  boost 
textile  capacity  further.' 

A  cut  in  support  prices  of  dairy  'products  sched- 
uled for  April  first  will  bring  a  reduction  in  prices 
to  the  consumer  of  milk,  butter,  cheddar  cheese 
and  ice  cream.  The  reduction  in  support  prices  was 
designed  primarily  to  halt  the  growing  butter  sur- 
pluses piling  up  in  government  cold  storage.  The 
problem  is  what  to  do  with  the  270,000,000  pounds 
of  butter  the  government  now  holds.  A  plan  to  sell 
the  stored  butter  to  processors  at  cut-rate  prices  is 
under  consideration.  The  processors  then  would 
market  both  the  old  and  the  new  at  a  'blended 
price,'  hoping  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  new  butter 
and  some  of  the  old.  With  over  three  million  un- 
employed and  many  millions  just  getting  along, 
we  wonder  whether  the  consumption  of  butter  is 
going  to  increase. 

Now  if  you  would  welcome  some  information 
about  the  solution  to  this  problem  of  surpluses, 
drop  into  your  local  Technocracy  section  and  learn 
about  a  balanced  load  operation  and  scientific 
social  control.  Enroll  in  a  study  class  so  that  you 
might  be  one  of  the  informed  individuals  to  help 
get  us  through  this  crisis.  Investigate  Technocracy 
now. 

—George  A.  Kellogg,  12247-3 


TO  THE  YOUTH 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
uses  commodity  evaluation  and  debt-tokens  or 
money  as  a  means  of  distribution  cannot  long  sur- 
vive in  the  face  of  an  abundance  of  goods  and 
services.  (The  scarcity  of  a  commodity  increases 
its  value,  the  abundance  of  it  decreases  its  value.) 
It  is  apparent  now  to  all  who  observe  our  produc- 
tive capacity  that  abundance  approaches  on  this 
Continent. 

The  youth  of  North  America  today  are  critically 
examining  the  existing  customs  and  folkways 
handed  down  to  us  from  an  agrarian  past.  They 
as  yet  do  not  have  the  mental  tools  with  which 
to  solve  the  problem.  Technocracy  Inc.  has  the  cor- 
rect information;  youth  has  the  energy  and  the  en- 
thusiasm to  help  this  society  toward  a  correct  de- 
cision. That  decision  is  long  overdue. 

—Ruth  Berge,   12247-3 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


Responsibility 

The  situation  here  in  America  now  is  very  unstable  and  soon  will  be  despe- 
rate. Nearly  all  leaders  in  our  society  do  their  part  to  cover  up  the  problem 
by  misdirection,  they  call  one  another  names  and  blame  each  other  in  issues 
which  are  not  the  fundamental  problem.  While  people  are  interested  in  this 
by-play  we  drift  along  toward  an  economic  crisis. 


THE  CONCEPT  of  governance,  the  method  of 
social  operation,  and  the  framework  of  culture 
which  we  inherited  and  enlarged  upon,  and 
which  we  have  come  to  call  our  democracy  is 
doomed  to  an  extinction  as  ignominous  and  sud- 
den as  that  which  befell  Napoleon  at  Waterloo! 
Such  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica were  provided  with  adequate  correct  informa- 
tion regarding  the  social  mechanism  of  which  they 
are  a  part,  for  in  that  case  a  responsible  public 
would  long  since  have  adapted  their  social  cus- 
toms to  conform  with  their  physical  environment. 

But  responsibility  may  be-  expected  only  of  an 
individual  possessing  sufficient  intelligence,  cour- 
age and  training.  Perhaps  you  will  agree  that  his- 
tory affords  ample  evidence  to  support  the  conten- 
tion that  any  social  system  tends  to  perpetuate 
itself  by  using  the  'tried  and  true'  in  various  forms 
even  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  We  shall  certainly 
see  that  this  is  the  case  with  our  'democracy.' 

Now,  to  begin  with — we  don't  even  have  a  de- 
mocracy here  in  America,  nor  is  there  any  func- 
tioning democracy  in  existence  in  the  world  today. 
Our  present  government  was  organized  as  a  repub- 
lic, but  it  seems  that  some  people  calling  them- 
selves democrats  felt  that  people  voted  more  read- 
ily for  republicans  in  a  republic  and  so  ballyhooed 
this  business  about  democracy. 

A  common  practice  in  our  schools  and  elsewhere 
is  the  flag  salute:  'I  salute  the  flag  and  the  republic 
for  which  it  stands.'  This  is  in  most  cases  compul- 
sory and  is  very  effective  indoctrination.  It  results 
in  flag  idolatry — an  instrument  of  control,  fascist  in 
nature  —  when  not  accompanied  with  the  under- 
standing and  respect  stemming  from  adequate  cor- 
rect information.  The  flag  salute  is  a  gesture  of  obei- 
sance when  given  by  a  purposely  misinformed  citi- 
zen as  contrasted  to  a  gesture  of  respect  when  per- 
formed by  a  citizen  who,  on  the  basis  of  knowing 
what  he  is  doing,  chooses  to  salute  the  flag  of  his 
government. 

The  Technocracy  Study  Course  is  an  outline  of 


study  designed  to  bring  into  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent the  realistic  perspective  and  essential  infor- 
mation that  is  requisite  to  responsibility  as  a  citi- 
zen. The  most  damning  indictment  of  our  educa- 
tional system  is  that  our  educators  almost  without 
exception  are  woefully  ignorant  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  Technocracy  Study  Course.  .  .  . 
And  it  isn't  a  difficult  study.  Most  of  the  Technoc- 
racy Study  Course  could  be  taught  in  our  grade 
schools — if  it  were,  the  flag  salute  would  then  have 
a  desirable  meaning;  because  children  have  a 
greater  capacity  for  learning  than  we  give  them 
credit  for.  Most  teen-agers  can  be  more  responsible 
citizens  than  even  our  'respected'  political  leaders 
of  today,  if  they  are  given  factual  information.  (One 
wonders  if  one  can  today  credit  any  politician  with 
respect.) 

The  first  part  of  the  Technocracy  Study  Course 
is  devoted  to  an  introduction  to  Science  wherein 
one  learns  what  a  definition  is,  what  a  fact  is 
what  the  postulates  of  science  are.  Next  are  a  few 
lessons  on  science  and  how  science  is  used.  There 
are  a  few  lessons  on  natural  resources,  how  much 
we  have  and  what  is  happening  to  them,  on  popu- 
lation growth  and  its  effects,  on  the  development 
of  industry  and  its  effects.  There  are  a  few  lessons 
on  economics — not  a  lot  of  high-falutin'  theories, 
but  what  one  needs  to  know  about  money,  credit 
and  debt.  There  is  one  chapter  on  psychology  — 
not  the  usual  philosophical  constructs,  but  the  fun- 
damentals of  human  behavior  that  we  are  scien- 
tifically sure  of.  And  finally  —  after  studying  the 
method  of  science,  the  parts  of  the  problem,  the 
mechanics  of  the  problem,  and  becoming  aware 
of  how  and  why  humans  behave  as  they  do  — 
comes  the  solution. 

The  Technocracy  Study  Course  teaches  a  fairly 
simple  lesson.  You  will,  after  having  absorbed  it, 
be  prepared  to  explain  to  any  who  want  to  know 
how,  in  America,  the  use  of  machines  has  made 
the  production  of  an  abundance  possible,  and  how 
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the  more  we  produce  the  greater  is  the  gap  be- 
tween that  production  and  the  purchasing  power 
needed  to  distribute  it.  You  will  be  able  to  show 
how  humans  will  probably  react  to  this  problem 
and  how  they  have  reacted  to  the  problem.  And 
you  will  be  prepared  to  show  what  must  be  done 
about  it. 

The  situation  here  in  America  now  is  very  un- 
stable and  soon  will  be  desperate.  Nearly  all  lead- 
ers in  our  society  do  their  part  to  cover  up  the 
problem  by  misdirection;  they  call  one  another 
names  and  blame  each  other  in  issues  which  are 
not  the  fundamental  problem.  While  people  are 
interested  in  this  by-play  we  drift  along  toward 
an  economic  crisis. 

The  basic  problem  in  America  demands  a  solu- 
tion which  eliminates  any  need  for  name-calling 
experts,  or  for  earning  a  living  by  fooling  people. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or 
association  either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial 
organization  or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  member- 
ship activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-19 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  economists  that  became  known  in 
1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organi- 
zation. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  mads  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discov- 
ery' 'that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition 
there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program 
with  any  interested  people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  re- 
ligions which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  poli- 
ticians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant 
those  holding  elective  office  or  active  office  in  any 
political  party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanc,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so  long 
as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  welcome 
in  Technocracy. 
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In  this  desperate  scramble  for  the  spoils  of  our  sys- 
tem one  need  not  wonder  why  politicians  can't 
bother  about  the  big  problem.  They  are  too  busy 
solving  their  own  problems — one  of  which  is  the 
fact  that  Americans  would  not  tolerate  politicians 
if  correct  information  was  widespread.  The  Price 
System  in  America,  our  vaunted  democracy,  is  now 
far  out  of  hand.  Ask  yourself:  What  positive  pro- 
gram is  even  available  to  a  politician  today?  There 
isn't  anything  positive  left  that  a  politician  can  ad- 
vance except  Technocracy. 

Now,  condemning  this  or  that,  or  working  be- 
hind the  scenes  for  chiseling  factions  gets  the  votes. 
And,  for  better  racketeering,  the  sucker  must  be 
kept  ignorant.  So  the  responsible  citizen  must  try 
to  forestall  catastrophe  in  America  through  another 
medium  than  politics.  There  is  only  one  medium 
available  —  the  organization  of  Technocracy  Inc. 
which  was  set  up  by  competent  Americans  to  fur- 
nish you  and  others  with  the  tools  you  need  to 
acquit  yourself  of  this  specific  responsibility  at  this 
specific  time. 

Educational  Lag 

Americans  have  put  off  their  responsibility  as 
citizens  for  quite  a  long  while,  and  in  so  doing 
have  aggravated  the  problem  of  preventing  social 
catastrophe  in  America  in  ratio  to  that  time  lag. 
The  sociological  name  for  it  is  cultural  lag.  Social 
change  is  occurring  at  an  increasing  rate.  Whether 
recognized  for  what  it  is  or  not,  social  change  has 
occurred  to  the  point  where  without  war  or  threat 
of  war  our  economy  will  collapse.  And  even  with 
war  there  are  in  sight  limits  to  debt — to  natural 
resources.  America  is  a  very  different  America  than 
in  your  grandfather's  day — but  you  are  not  enough 
different  in  education  from  your  grandfather  .  .  . 
yet!  In  the  crisis,  you  will  no  doubt  act;  you  and 
other  Americans  will  act  on  the  basis  of  what  in- 
formation and  training  you  have  —  and  in  most 
cases  that  action  will  be  negative  and  destructive 
unless  directed  otherwise.  The  Price  System  lead- 
ers will  possibly  come  in  for  a  share  of  more  than 
abuse.  Communists,  fascists,  and  others  will  no 
doubt  be  agitating  the  disturbance  hoping  to  plun- 
der the  remains  or  to  gain  power. 

There  will  be  a  critical  level  of  disturbance  be- 
yond which  there  will  be  no  saving  the  entire  civili- 
zation in  America.  Yes,  it  is  that  serious!  Techno- 
crats have  a  little  knowledge  of  what  that  critical 
level  is,  but  it  is  an  academic  point.  The  practical 
point  is  that  whatever  disturbance  can  be  pre- 
vented must,  if  possible,  be  prevented. 


Having  read  the  foregoing,  you  should  feel 
rather  on  the  spot.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  you  do 
feel  so — to  the  point  of  checking  our  statements. 
If  you  investigate  the  facts  we  can  be  sure  of 
your  constructive  action. 

—John  Berge,  12247-3 


One  is  compelled  to  ask  the  question  whether 
our  industrial  leaders  believe  that  the  creation  of 
more  debt  will  cure  the  ills  of  this  debt  structure. 
It  is  similar  to  the  theory  that  ptomaine  poisoning 
can  be  cured  by  a  further  diet  of  putrid  fish. 
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To:  The  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
2208    8th    Ave. 
Seattle  1,  Wash. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  $ to  cover  subscrip- 
tion (s)  to  Technocracy's  Magazines  (rates  listed  as 
follows)  : 

□  All  Three  Magazines,    1 2   months,    12   issues, 
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HOWARD  SCOTT 
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IN  PACIFIC  COAST  LECTURE  TOUR 

ITINERARY 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 
Eagles  Auditorium  April  16,  8  P.M. 

EVERETT,  WASHINGTON 
Civic  Auditorium April  23,  8  P.M. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
Veteran's  Auditorium May  4,  8  P.M. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
Embassy  Auditorium May  8,  8  P.M. 

Contact  nearest  Technocracy  Section  for  information 


